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GARDEN Knacks 


| RUSH home at 5:15, rush into my 
garden togs, rush to the garden—well, 
you know how it is; perhaps you do 
the same. 

I must do most of my gardening 
during that brief spell between the 
homecoming kisses and the last rays 
of sunset. Of course, there is often a 
portion of a weekend if I am extra 
diplomatic about it. 

Some gardeners talk color schemes 
and varieties, but I want to concen- 
trate on knacks, tools, gimcracks, and 
short-cut methods. Four years of gar- 
dening on the run have keened my eye 
and mind for time- and labor-saving 
tools and methods. Then, too, I like 
to try all the 
newest gadgets. 


THERE’S that 
sickle (A) I dis- 
covered at the 
flower show. It 
utilizes discarded A 
razor blades and 
costs only $1. A 
few swoops of this razor-edge sickle 
and all my edging is done. No more 
backache and rheumatic joints. You 
can give this sickle a new, keen edge 
in a few minutes and the crescent 
folds up against the handle in the man- 
ner of an old-fashioned razor—per- 
fectly safe from curious little fingers. 


I usED to waste hours and hours 
arbitrating the border disputes be- 
tween militant grass roots and the am- 
bitious edging plants. One day, driv- 
ing past a sheet-metal plant, I noticed 
a scrap pile of galvanized iron strips 
about 3 or 4 inches wide and several 
feet long. An idea! Would they be just 
the things for bounding my borders? 
Swallowing my pride and shushing 
my wife’s objections, I got out and 
asked permission to help myself. As 
soon as I had the strips home I got 
out my edging tool and carefully made 
a continuous, sharp, vertical V_be- 
tween borders and lawn. Then I drove 


AND 
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the galvanized iron strips into and 
flush with the ground. T'amping the 
soil on both sides held the strips neat- 
ly in place. This edging took much less 
space than brick or stone, was incon- 
spicuous and yet sharply defined the 
beds. The strips are flexible enough to 
bend around the sharpest turns. They 
do not interfere with mowing, rolling, 
or trimming, and when the borders 
are changed the strips are easily taken 
up and reset. 


THERE’S another handy device I 
found at a flower show—a protector 
(B) for shrubbery, evergreens, and 
edging plants against dogs. Three 
spring steel wires sprout out from a 
metal stake pushed into the ground, 
curve under the bottom of the plant 
and out sharply about 4 inches, mak- 
ing a fringe of blunt steel wire that 
won’t hurt Fido but will discourage 
him. They’re rust-proofed, won’t in- 
terfere with care of the lawn or bor- 
der, won’t tear clothes, are almost 


invisible, and cannot be bent out of 


shape. One or two provide perfect pro- 
tection for the average small ever- 
green. They save the space otherwise 
wasted by strategic plantings of bar- 
berry or other thorny material and 
obviate the necessity of unsightly 
lawn fencing. Cost:less than a dollar 
a dozen. 

When a neigh- 
borhood dog took 
to rolling in one 
of my borders | 
borrowed an idea 
from the ever- 
green protectors. 
Icutaquantityof 
spring steel wire 
into 2-foot 


lengths, dipped 








them in asphaltum paint, and stuck 
them here and there in the border at 
an angle which effectively discouraged 
further ¢olling. 


A TRANSPLANTING spade (C) is not 
new but so many of my friends seem 
never to have heard of it. It’s great 
for moving large perennials and small 
shrubs, especially when space is lim- 
ited, and it is a lot more efficient than 
is the usual shovel or even a square 
spade or a transplanting trowel. 


WHEN shrubs and large 
perennials are moved, a 
large ey of burlap (D, 
next page) slipped under the 
roots before the plant is 
lifted makes the move easier, 
disturbs roots less, and takes 
more soil with the roots. 


THEN there’s the good old 
transplanting kink known as 
puddling—that is, dipping 
roots in liquid mud and soot. 
This covers the roots and 
prevents them from drying, 
so the plants can be safely 
kept out of the ground for a whole day 
if necessary. It enables us to lift our 
plants in one batch instead of taking 
up a few, rushing them into their new 
positions, and then going back for 
more—a big saving of time and effort. 


KEEPING plants properly labeled 
was something of a problem for me be- 
cause the children liked the labels for 
making boats, airplanes, and minia- 
ture picket fences. Too, the labels 
were often broken off in cultivating. 
So I finally adopted the practice of 
writing on the wooden labels with in- 
delible pencil and pushing the labels 
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1, Transplanter trowel, narrow and useful for 
small plants and the rock garden. 2, Standard 
trowel, strongly built with a convenient han- 
dle. 3, Two-tine fork. 4, Hand weed-cutter 
for working around the rock garden and for 
cutting weeds. 5, Short-handle cultivator. 6, 
Two-tine cultivator. 7, Dibble for transplant- 
ing young plants and planting bulbs. 8, This 
unusual flower-cutter has a razor-bladelike 
cutting knife. 9, Zinc plant labels that make 
permanent records for perennial groups. 10, 
Small fiber plant labels, pale green; when 
stepped on, they merely bend down. 11, 
Soft leather garden gloves for men; the small- 
er women's size is shown at the extreme top 
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far enough into 

the earth to es- 

cape my garden 

marauders. 

Whenever I saw 

the necessity of 

moving a plant 

or making any 

change, I wrote 

my good inten- 

tions on a label 

and stuck it into 

the spot to be al- 

tered. The label 

was a check on my garden diary and a 
reminder at transplanting time. This 
use of labels is a very real comfort at 
bulb-lifting time, too. 


You can waste a whole day staking 
plants by the old bamboo-and-raffia 
method. I’ve found that the patented 
stakes (E) and plant supports (No. 1 
in the photograph on the opposite 
page) do a better job in a fraction of 
the time I’ve wasted on bamboo and 
raffia. They’re neater, less conspicu- 
ous, and cost little more when you 
consider the blessings they bestow. 


A privet hedge hap 


me to be a 
violent hate of mine. 


e hours I’ve 


spent with heavy hh shears! The 
aching arms and shoulders! So, all my 
privet went to a grateful neighbor and 
I substituted Rugosa Roses and Win- 
tergreen Barberry (Berderis julianae), 
with attractive foliage, long thorns, 
and pretty yellow flowers in spring. 


These hedge plants need only light 
pruning in early spring, are disease 
and insect resistant, and ask little fer- 
tility, moisture, or other care. And 
how much more attractive they are 
than the prim privet! 


I pon’r begrudge time spent in car- 
ing for the lawn if the care really helps 
the lawn. But I wasted the better part 
of one summer on my hands and knees 
digging out weeds. Next year I estab- 
lished a lawn routine that took only 
two hours a week and gave me a 
really good lawn. The annual weeds— 
chiefly crabgrass and chickweed— 
were the worst offenders. Therefore I 
went after them with a crabgrass rake 
(G) and acid fertilizers. The heavy, 
recurved teeth of the rake, drawn over 
the lawn twice at right angles, pulled 
the runners loose so that the mower 
cut them down and prevented forma- 
tion of seedheads. 
Twice-a-month 


‘dressings with a 


lawn food that 
made the lawn acid 
encouraged denser 
growth of the best 
grasses and made 
the soil unhealthy 
for weed seeds that 
blew over from my 
neighbors’ weed 
patches. In the fall 
these annual weeds 
died without going 





to seed. Then I top-dressed the lawn 
with a compost and sowed it heavily 
with good seed. An asparagus knife, 
which has a long, notched blade, I car- 
ried in my trousers’ pocket as I 
mowed, and with it took care of the 
occasional deep-rooted weeds, such as 
dandelion, plantain, or wild carrot. 


EnTIrELy aside from the labor it 
saves, a good lawn mower produces a 
smoother lawn. Cutting is an essential 
part of the grass-cultivating process. 
Clean, sharp, uniform cutting is cer- 
tainly spo better for grass plants 
than the nibbling, tearing action of 
the usual cheap mower. Five blades 
are necessary for proper cutting. 

Several makes of mowers now pro- 
vide automatic self-sharpening ar- 
rangements and better adjustments. 
There are other mechanical points to 
consider, such as the use of high-grade 
steel, fine roller or ball bearings, solid 
steel axle instead of mere end bearings, 
proper size and design wheels, and 
provision for easy lubrication. But 
the best mower can be ruined by lack 
of proper care—and, incidentally, the 
lawn as well. It should be lubricated 
at least once a month and its adjust- 
ments tested carefully each time it is 
used. When the season is over, for rust 
protection, the mower should be 
cleaned thoroly and all metal parts 
rubbed with a mixture of lubricating 
oil and kerosene. 


A HOSE REEL (H) that revolves with 

a special faucet is a great time- and 

temper-saver. A variation of this idea 

is the reel on wheels with a separate 

hose connection to your regular Rosse. 

You simply unreel as much hose as 

you need, tighten the clamp, and turn 
on the water. 

If your water 

pressure is not 

so high as to 

endanger your 

hose, you’ll 

find a shut-off 

valve between 

sections a con- 

siderable step- 

saver. So is a new hose coupling that 

slips together without screwing. 


AN INGENIOUS FRIEND showed me 
how to construct a simple irrigating 
pipe for my rhododendron bed which 
my hose couldn’t quite reach. The 
right length of galvanized iron pipe 
was plugged at one end and fitted with 
a hose coupling at the other. Then ;- 
inch holes were drilled every foot in 
an even line and the pipe fastened to 
2x4 stakes with pipe clamps. Now 
my rhododendrons get the daily bath 
they demand. A hose manufacturer 
now features a special hose with sprink- 
ler heads spaced about 1 foot apart, 
with metal rests to hold the irrigating 
heads erect. Another manufacturer 
makes a porous hose (F) of specially 
woven canvas that is ideal for soaking 
the ground in inaccessible places. 
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Have you ever heard of a rubber 
lawn rake? There is one with rubber 
teeth (Drawing I) that I like. There are 
also bamboo and steel lawn brooms. 
(See No. 6 on this page.) These spe- 
cial rakes can’t injure newly planted 
lawns and they won’t hurt children. 
The old-fashioned steel rake is in- 
clined to remove great chunks of sod. 


SEVERAL pieces of regular garden 
equipment have extra time-saving 
uses. There are several inexpensive 
plant-food spreaders which also make 
excellent broadcasters for seed. 


THE type of window box in which 
bottom irriga- 
tion is provided 
is excellent for 
seed-sowing. 
And nothing is 
better for wa- 
tering tender 
seedlings than 
the fine mist 
from acom- 
pressed air sprayer, shown on page 70. 





CONSIDERABLE time can be saved 
in mixing plant foods, insecticides, 
and fungicides by reducing the manu- 
facturers’ instructions for wholesale 
quantities to a teaspoon measure. 
Type and tack such a measure to the 
toolshed wall. I ran a water connec- 
tion into my toolshed so that I could 
complete the solution of my chemical 
concoctions without needless walking. 
I found, too, that emptying plant food 
out of the awkward bags into 5-gallon 
oil cans from which the tops have 
been cut away and replaced by wood- 
en tops saves time and work. 


WHILE it’s probably quite true that 
any one of these knacks and gimcracks 
is trivial in itself, together they con- 
stitute a net saving in time and labor 
that is not trivial. For me they have 
spelled the difference between that 
typical gardener’s mental state of 
“Will I never catch up?” to one of 
solid satisfaction in a garden always 
in prime condition—or nearly so. In 
addition, I have more time to enjoy 
my garden, and this is something few 
active gardeners do. 


The Editors’ Gimcracks 


BEsIDEs the gimcracks mentioned 
by Charles Sanford Knapp, author of 
this story, we’ve had sent to us some 
we know you'd like to see and about 
which we think you’d like to hear. On 
the opposite page, in 
the photograph, we 
show a number of small 
hand-tools. Of course, 
few of us need all of 
them, but you can take 
your pick: 

The narrow trans- 
planting trowel (No. 1) 
is very useful in setting 
out young seedlings, 








working around the rock garden, or 
in planting bulbs. 

The standard trowel, No. 2, is made 
all in one piece. Trowels which are 
riveted together aren’t sturdy; they 
break and bend in an emergency. 

When you are down on your knees 
you will want to hold either No. 3, 4, 
5, or 6 in your hand, for any one of 
them will help break up the soil 
around the tiny plants and therefore 
help you to control the weeds. 

The curious instrument, No. 7, is a 
dibble. It is used to make the holes 
into which you put bulbs or trans- 
plant young plants. 

No. 8 is a new type of flower-cutter; 
it has a knife like a razor blade. 

There are all kinds of garden labels, 
but we have chosen two: No. g is in- 
expensive and made of zinc. The name 
of the plant may be written on with a 
water-proof ink or a chemical you can 
buy for the purpose. These labels are 
particularly useful in labeling collec- 
tions of iris, peonies, roses, and other 
permanent plants. The labels shown 
as No. 10 are pale green and made of 
rather elastic fiber. They are particu- 
larly useful in the perennial and rock 
garden. Plant names may be written 
on with a pencil. The smaller label is 
only 4% inches long. 

So many garden gloves hamper the 
movement of the fingers and are 
therefore of little 
use, but these we 
show are made of 
very pliable, thin 
leather, permit- 
ting easy finger 
movement. 

At the top of 
this page, ‘te I 
in the photo- 
graph is a plant ii 
support whose 
ring moves up and down the stake and 
stays in any position you place it. It 
is especially fine for staking peonies, 
large clumps of delphiniums, and 
other tall-growing perennials. The 
stakes themselves are 4 feet tall and 
made of angle-iron metal. 

Now for the long-handled cultivat- 
ing tools. No. 5, known as the square- 
top hoe, is especially useful in loosen- 
ing the surface of the soil around plants 
and in controlling young weeds. The 
cultivator, No. 3, is designed to break 
up the soil and take the place of the 
less handy standard hoe. No. 2 and 
No. 4 are good narrow hoes for par- 
ticular work. 

No. 6 is a steel broom for raking 
leaves from the lawn. And finally, let’s 
take a tip from the one- 
trip plumber and need 
never go back to the 
shop for tools. How to? 
Just buy a good, strong 
market basket and pack 
it well with a ball of 
twine, plant labels, 
handy small tools, a 
knife, and your garden- 
ing gloves.—The Editors. 





( 





1, An adjustable plant stake. Here the ring 


has been placed near the soil. 2, A two-pur- 
pose weeding hoe. 3, This excellent cultivator 
has many uses among shrubbery, hedges, and 
perennial borders. 4, A narrow hoe such as 
nurserymen use is ideal for working between 
plants. 5, This onion hoe is one of the handiest 
tools for weeding and leaves the surface of the 
soil loose, forming a dust mulch. 6, Especially 
useful for the lawn, like Drawing I, the rake 
with rubber teeth, this steel broom is a device 
which rakes the lawn without tearing grass 
roots. (Photographs by Caroline Whiting) 
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Doctor Mayo Tells 


How to 


By Elmer T. Peterson 


Editor of Better Homes & Gardens 


“c 


—_ CHARLIE will be out 
to see you in a few minutes and will 
take you to lunch with him.” 

Tho reared in the Middlewest, where 
breezy informality is as common as 
breezy air, I was not prepared for such 
a remark, casually made by a secre- 
tary, in referring to one of the greatest 
physicians in the world. Before the 
day was over, however, I learned that 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo is ‘Doctor Char- 
lie” to all who know him, tho he has 
so many degrees and honors attached 
to his name that he has probably for- 
gotten how many there are. 

Rochester, in southern Minnesota, 
a town of about 20,000 population, 
was the scene of this day’s visit—one 
of the rarest experiences of my life. 

It happened that “Doctor Will” 
(the other of the equally famous 
Mayo brothers) was in Minneapolis 
that day, so I did not have the privi- 
lege of meeting him. It might be said, 
however, that Doctor Charlie happens 
to be a particularly delightful subject 
for this story, since he is a confirmed 
gardener and home-lover, and is deep- 
ly interested in the general economic 
set-up in this country which makes 
the Better Homes &S Gardens philosophy 
especially appropriate in this epoch. 

This is not a story about the remark- 
able medical achievements of two Min- 
nesota boys; it is a simple story of a 
human being who has made the most 
of his opportunities by living a full life, 
rich in experience, neighborly kindli- 
ness, and love of garden and home. 
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Charles Horace Mayo, affectionately called “Doctor Charlie” 


It was a rare and unexpected privi- 
lege to be invited to ““Mayowood,” 
the home of Dr. Charles Mayo, four 
or five miles from Rochester, in the 


‘valley of the beautiful Zumbro. We 


entered the grounds, and our first 
stopping place was the home of his 
daughter Louise (Mrs. George T. 
Trenholm). She is an accomplished 
sculptor, and he showed me many 
figures of her own children and various 
other members of the Mayo relation- 
ship which she had made. Her work 
is of professional excellence. 


HERE is a Swedish fireplace I made 
—at least I told exactly how it should 
be made,” said Doctor Charlie. “I 
think this is a good thing—this way 
of building up the base about a foot 
above the floor. You don’t have to 
stoop down so low in making a fire. 
And it gives an opportunity to build 
a box out here in front, for firewood or 
anything else you want to put in it.” 

The cover of the box was made with 
hammered brass and the fireplace it- 
self was of rough hewn limestone, 
native to Minnesota. Having created 
this for his daughter’s house, he was 
as proud of it as if it had been for 
his own. 


THE fireplace is a good idea some 
Better Homes &§ Gardens’ families may 
want to copy. The heat thrown out 
from an elevated fireplace may be 
more satisfactory because of the differ- 
ent kind of an air current which is set 


up. (John Normile, our architectural 
editor, has tried out this method and 
reports that it works fine.) 

We proceeded to his own home, 
which is set high on a hillside over- 
looking a small lake created by dam- 
ming the Zumbro. Just before reach- 
ing the home a great flock of wild 
geese passed directly over the car, fly- 
ing low and alighting on the pond. 
What a thrill it was to see and almost 
fraternize with these magnificent 
birds! I had never been so close to 
such a flock before—and here they 
were, almost as tame as chickens! 
They spend their entire time there, 
for the 3,000 acres constitute a game 
refuge with no shooting permitted. 





THERE are wild ducks, too, and there 
are fish in the lake. The whole basin is 
landscaped, with an island in the lake, 
and a multitude of trees, shrubs, and 
wildflowers. He has planted thousands 
of pine trees on the majestic hill that 
towers over the Zumbro, and under 
these pines are wild deer, both Ameri- 
can and Japanese. The Japanese deer 
are strange, dark gray creatures with 
an exotic look about them as if you 
might expect them to be found in the 
midst of dwarf junipers or on the slope 
of Fujiyama. 

All about the house are fascinating 
vistas, created in a landscape plan 
which Dr. Mayo himself worked out. 
Entering the built-in garage on the 
lower level, we stepped into a quaint 
little two-person elevator which he 
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operated. First we went to the roof, 
to get the magnificent view of the val- 
ley of the picturesque Zumbro. 

Then we made a tour of the home, 
including his bedroom, in which there 
is a wonderful old four-poster, and be- 
side it a tiny radio. 

“That’s the way I get my morning 
news,” said the Doctor. And then he 
talked of music and art. 

“We are trying to get better music 
in Rochester,” he said. ““We are try- 
ing to bring about a better conception 
of it, so people can separate music 
from jazz and really enjoy it. Instead 
of reducing budgets for public-school 
music we should manage somehow to 
increase them, for we must turn more 
of our energy into cultural directions 


















Mayowood, his gardened home 


and less into production of farm crops 
and industrial output. 

“I spoke a while ago of seeing a 
farmer hauling oats to market in an 
automobile truck. Why is he raising 
oats, when he himself has reduced the 
demand for horses to eat the oats? 


a 

HERE on this farm we take much 
land out of cultivation and devote it 
to trees. This helps to prevent erosion 
and, when done on a large scale, has a 
definite effect on the climate. There 
are more trees in Germany now than 
there were a century ago, because of 
conservation. 

‘Minnesota was once a great prime- 
val forest. Removing trees caused 
lowered soil-water level and because 





Among Doctor Charlie’s varied in- 
terests are his love of Nature and wild 
life, his children and grandchildren, 
his brother Doctor Will, his home, 


his flowers, and skilled craftsmanship 





His granddaughter Mildred 


of the loss of the equalizing power of 
the leaves, leafmold, and roots, we 
now have drouths. 

“Cultivation of forest leads to other 
things—recreation, hunting, fishing, 
study of plant and animal life. It 
means long walks and better health. 
Why not put our energy into the 
things that are needed, like health and 
enjoyment of Nature?” 

We then went down to the green- 
house attached to the home. Scores of 
chrysanthemums were in bloom. 

“T had 165 varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums during the year,” said my host. 
“They are my favorite.” But he also 
has a large variety of other flowers. 

Mrs. Mayo came just then, and we 
went to the [ Continued on page 64 
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Sweepstakes Winner 


Improvements Costing 


more than $1000 





Won by Dr. M. C. Del Manzo 


New Hope, Pennsylvania 
He spent $8,429 














By John Normile 


Architect-Editor of Better Homes & Gardens 
Member, American Institute of Architects 


tess they are, the prizewinners 
in Better Homes 8 Gardens’ 1933 $3,000 
Better Homes Contest which we an- 
nounced in the magazine just a year 
ago this month! We’re proud of them 
and pleased and delighted with them 
because they show that Better Homes 
&? Gardens families have remarkably 
good taste, judgment, and resource- 
sie 

To be awarded even a Better Homes 
&@ Gardens Certificate of Merit is a 
mark of distinction of which any 
tig pe well be proud, for there 
were 706 entries, from 42 states, 
including the District of Columbia, 
and 176 newspapers serving 4,448,000 
co-operated with us in sponsoring 
Better Homes Contests in their cities. 

Judging the entries was a long and 
arduous but pleasant task, for we 
spared no effort to base the awards 
strictly on their merits and to give 
each entry thoro consideration. Con- 
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test entries were in- 
spected many times 
by Elmer Peterson, 
editor of Better 
Homes &§ Gardens, 
by Frank McDon- 
ough, associate edi- 
tor, and by me, assisted by a number 
of architects, until we had determined 
a final group in each class for submis- 
sion to a national jury composed of 
three’ well-known architects, selected 
for their prominence in home design. 
All of them—H. Roy Kelley, of Los 
Angeles; Penrose V. Stout, of New 
York; and Ben F. McMurry, of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee—have won national 
recognition thru the outstanding merit 
of their work and are conceded small- 
home authorities. 

Their ratings of the entries we sub- 
mitted to them have been arrived at 
independently, and the final awards 
which we here enthusiastically present 


BEFORE 


OOO 


$2,000 more, in 115 checks, 
1933 Better Homes Contest 


are made on a point basis, represent- 
ing accurately the combined judgment 
of the three, in which equal weight 
was given to the three standards of 
judgment enumerated in the original 
contest announcement, as follows: 
‘““No matter how great or minor a 
change, if your better home project 
makes your home more comfortable, or 
better serves the convenience of your 
family, or improves the architecture of 
your home, it ts eligible in this National 
Better Homes Contest.” 
And now the winners— 


Winner of the $1,000 national 
sweepstakes prize and of the $200 first 
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They spent $75.31 


Won by Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Woodhull 
Rockville Centre, New York 





15' PRIZE 


CLASS 1 


Improvements Costing 


less than $150 
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SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE 


and 95 Better Homes & Gardens Certificates of Merit are presented to other 


winners in 42 states 


prize in Class 4 (home improvements 
costing more than $1,000) is Dr. M. 
C. Del Manzo, New Hope, Pennsyl- 
vania. Here is his fascinating story: 


The Years Ahead 
By Dr. M. C. Del Manzo 


SEVENTY-THREE years before 
the American Revolution, William 
Penn deeded a portion of his original 
holdings in eastern Pennsylvania to 
his secretary, James Logan. In 1747, 
one Jonas Ingham, purchased this 
tract from Logan to establish a fulling 
mill at the Great Spring near Aque- 


tong on the property. In the same year 
Jonas Ingham built his home on an 
elevation north of the spring. It was 
known as “‘Inghamdale,” the name it 
still bears, and is on Old York Road, 
near New Hope, not far from Wash- 
ington’s Crossing. 

Samuel Dulusuma Ingham, a great- 
grandson of Jonas, was born here and 
made it his home the greater part of 
his life. He became Secretary of the 
United States Treasury under Andrew 
Jackson. His father, Jonathan Ing- 
ham, was a strong partisan of the 
cause of the Colonies during the Revo- 
lution. His home served as headquar- 
ters for officers and also as a hospital 


after the Battle of Trenton. Until 1860 
the property remained in the Ingham 
family. 

The old home has had numerous ad- 
ditions. In 1864 it was almost demol- 


‘ished, when the second owner added a 


huge Victorian addition. Fortunately, 
the main part of the home—the por- 
tion that interests us today—remained 
undisturbed. 

Our first step in restoration was to 
remove the Victorian wing. Then fol- 
lowed several years of roaming over 
the countryside to study old homes of 
this period. Many evenings were spent 
in libraries and frequent trips to both 
the Brooklyn Museum and the Ameri- 
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1S? PRIZE 
CLASS 2 


Improvements Costing 


$150 to $500 





Won by Mr. and Mrs. John B. Jacobs 


Clarendon, Arkansas 
They spent $375 








can Wing of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um aided in the final plans and au- 
thenticity of details. Fortunately, too, 
we had the services of an architect 
who had a fine feeling for beauty and 
correctness in tradition. Our aim has 
been to make this home of two hun- 
dred years ago comfortable and liv- 
able without destroying any of the 
old lines or detracting from the beauty 
and simplicity of the Dutch-Colonial 
architecture of 1750. An old stone 
wall inclosing the barn lot afforded 
colorful, well-aged stones which were 
used in the addition and exactly 
match those of the main home. 

The interior trim and panels were 
all hand-made. We have carefully car- 
ried out the same detail for all replace- 
ments and new work. Quite to our de-’ 
light, we discovered that the panels 








over the fireplace are identical in dis- 
position and dimensions to those of 
the Washington Headquarters House 
at Valley Forge. The original floors of 
old pine and hemlock were used in the 
entire second floor. With very few ex- 
ceptions, the original hand-wrought 
hardware is in place. Any additional 
items were either secured from an- 
tique dealers or copies made of origi- 
nal pieces. 

The home has a most pleasing and 
homelike appearance, both from with- 
in and without. It is compact and its 
design simple and beautiful. The years 
that lie ahead promise many delight- 
ful hours cultivating an old-fashioned 
garden and spending the evening 
hours before the fireplace. The project 
has been one of utmost joy in antici- 
pation and execution—a venture that 





BEFORE 


we feel has been well worth the 
time and effort. 





THe Contest Jury’s Com- 
MENT: Doctor Del Manzo not 
only showed vision and imagina- 
tion in detecting the hidden 
beauty and potentialities of this 
home but also excellent judg- 
ment and intelligence in carry- 
ing out its restoration and 
enlargement. 
He might very easily have 
had the restoration done in a 
very mediocre manner and there- 
by utterly lost the charm and 
imposing character which now 
mark his efforts. 
It is apparent, however, thai 
he went about the alterations in 
a very studious and intelligent 
manner, and altho he apparently pos- 
sesses excellent taste and appreciation, 
he nevertheless did not make the mis- 
take of attempting to carry out the 
details of alterations himself, but had 
the good judgment to procure compe- 
tent professional assistance to execute 
the work. 

The success in remodeling this home 
consisted largely in “taking away” 
and simplifying rather than “adding 
to” and elaborating. 


The remodeled living-room in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Wood- 
hull, of Rockville Centre, New York, 
planned and executed largely by 
them, at a total cost of $75.31, wins 
the $200 first prize in Class 1 (home 
improvements costing less than $150). 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodhull’s story: 








Would you undertake a remodeling or repairing job on your home if government finance, 
without too much red tape, perhaps on a character-loan basis, were available? Do you favor 
liberal government loans for such purposes? We are anxious to have your views on this subject 
and will greatly appreciate, in a letter, your answers to these questions.—THE EDITORS. 
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Won by Mr. and Mrs. Robert £. Brown 


Los Angeles, California 
They spent $735 


BEFORE gil 


Tuck-a-way House 
By Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Woodhull 


To COLONIALIZE the living- 
room—our dream ever since 
Tuck-a-way House became our 
home—took tangible form in 
1933. It carried us far afield—to 
the Metropolitan Art Museum, 
to old New England homes, to 
innumerable lumber yards for 
required moldings. 

All work, except painting and 
papering, was done by the Fami- 
ly Genius. The cost was financed 
by acertain Blue Jar Fund which 
swallowed up the price of many 
movies, trips, new duds, even 
desserts. 

The whole process—much like 
the path of sin—was easy to get into 
deeper and deeper. Alas, we must 
needs suppress many juicy bits along 
the way and tamely list our efforts: 

1. Put up cornice. 

2. Made wainscoting by ripping 
off wide apron under windows; carry- 
ing Colonial chair rail around room, 
painting plaster below. 

3- Removed plain molding on out- 
side of all door and window trim; 
substituted Colonial molding (assem- 
bled in three parts); made head on in- 
side of all trim with a tool devised 
from a ten-cent store wood-scraper. 

4. Knocked off top of brick fire- 
place; covered rest with authentic 
Colonial wooden mantelpiece; end 
panels hand-hewn with chisel and 
straight-edge; dentil molding (the 
crowning glory) made on friend’s elec- 
tric saw; built new chimney breast, 
to give right proportions, out of two- 
by-fours from demolished coal bin, 
and covered with plasterboard. 

5. Painted and papered (Adams de- 
sign) in cream tones, giving ideal back- 
ground for our beloved pictures, books, 
brasses, hand-blocked linen draperies. 

6. Then we substituted Colonial 
brass door knobs and escutcheons for 
the then existing mongrels. 






1S™ PRIZE 
CLASS 3 


Improvements Costing 


$500 to $1000 








7. Removed annoying scones over 
mantel; replaced fixtures in opposite 
wall with reproductions of old candle 
wall-brackets made from coffee cans, 
grooved with a caulking iron, turned 
with a can opener, pewtered with var- 
nish mixture, wired with individual 
switches, all to the tune of 49 cents 
each! 

Our quest for the Colonial (total 
cost, $75.31) brings mingled emotions, 
untold satisfaction, yet a wondering 
as to whether our friends now really 
come to see us or the mantelpiece. 


THE Jury’s Comment: This award 
was made in consideration of the un- 
usually good taste and ingenuity 
shown in all the work. The brick fire- 
place was nondescript and uninterest- 
ing, and the new wood mantel built 
around it transformed its character 
into one of real distinction. The many 
other small improvements, all well 
done, brought a distinguished result 
with a very small outlay. 


Winners of the $200 first prize in 
Class 2 (home improvements costing 
from $150 to $500) are Mr. and Mrs. 


John B. Jacobs, of Clarendon, Arkan- 
sas. Their story: 
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“We Had the BEST Time!” 
By Mrs. John B. Jacobs 


Our little home has quite a roman- 
tic history. My Daddy was born in it. 
"Twas a little ““Red Box House”’ origi- 
nally, and stood on a lot across the 
street from its present location. ’T'was 
built way back .yonder in the early 
1800’s, and has been a home for three 
generations, and remodeled several 
times. And now it belongs to me and 
mine. 

Daddy and mother gave it to us 
last spring for a wedding present. We 
moved it (used rollers and a mule 
team) across the street to a beautiful 
corner lot with big oak trees. (My 
father planted them when he was a 
little boy.) The lot was also a wedding 
present. We had the best time imagin- 
able making a “Home” out of it. We 
tore away the old porch, added a little 
red brick entrance, painted it white 
with apple-green shutters, and a big 
fireplace (and I mean a real fireplace. 
We burn 3-foot logs. Aren’t you folks 
in apartments jealous?) 

We looked everywhere for an old- 
time carriage lantern for our front 
doorway, and | Continued on page 66 
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tHe (sardened Home 


Is yours intimately related to its garden? 


By Walter D. Popham 


Ma, Y a garden is built of dreams 


and plans, but some contain plants 
only. A garden planned to be a part 
of the home shows that it is and gives 
a feeling of completeness. A garden 
which is unrelated to the home will 
please us less and we will not be satis- 
fied until we have changed it, perhaps 
so that we may view it from the win- 
dows of our living-room, or perhaps so 
that it serves as an outdoor room. 

Where should the garden be lo- 
cated? Like many another home 
problem, there are prog possible 
solutions because of the lay of the 
land and because of the individual 
taste of the owner. To suit a wide 
range of conditions | we are presenting 
seven solutions. 

Space has been reserved in each 
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plan for a vegetable garden and an 
adequate area for service, sandbox, 
and clothes drier. 

Some of the plans are formal and 
others are informal, but each provides 
ample area for a colorful array of 
flowers and a lawn for recreation and 
rest. Planned gardens afford us in- 
creasing satisfaction; hodge-podge 
gardens never retain our interest. 


1. We like this plan because it 
treats the garden and the home as 
one unit. Stepping out from the liv- 
ing-room, you come onto a terrace, 
adjacent to the garden. This arrange- 
ment treats the garden as an outdoor 
room and an integral part of the 
home. 

This type of garden should be well 
inclosed by walls of green shrubbery 
or hedges around the borders but may 
have the center area left in grass. A 
small lattice-covered gardenhouse is 
introduced in one corner and should 








be designed to harmonize with the 
architecture of the home itself. This 
scheme has many advantages—it is 
simple, livable, and easy to maintain, 
since the largest area is in grass. 

2. This garden is very similar to 
No. 1. It has, however, a much more 
balanced and formal arrangement be- 
cause it is developed symmetrically 
about a central axis. 

The two gardenhouses and the per- 
gola form an adequate termination, 
and the slightly raised terrace and 
pool form a pleasant area from which 
to look back at the rest of the garden 
and the home. One of the garden- 
houses can be used as a toolhouse, the 
other as a children’s playhouse. 

This garden also has a panel of grass 
thru the center, bordered with flowers 
on either side. Because of its more 
formal layout, it would require more 
careful maintenance than No. 1 


3. Here is an interesting variation 
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for those who prefer a more informal 
development. Between the terrace 
and the garden is an informal lawn, 
bordered by trees and shrubbery, and 
beyond is a small garden. 

We like this plan for persons who 
want only a small garden and prefer 
most of their lot informally treated. 
In developing this type of garden, 
some definite architectural connection 
between the garden and the home is 
desirable—a painted Colonial gate, a 
pair of limestone pillars, perhaps, or a 
similar feature which repeats the 
character of the home. 


broad 
many 


4. With especially 


tremely shallow lots, 


or ex- 
times 


there isn’t room for a garden back of 


the home, as in Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and in- 
stead the garden is developed at one 
side of the home. Among the advan- 
tages of this plan are the intimate re- 
lation between the home and garden 
and the amount of unobstructed area 
in the back yard. 


5. Occasionally the home may be 
placed toward the rear of the lot, in 
which case there is insufficient room 
to develop a garden at the rear. The 
lot may also be too narrow to allow a 
garden at the side. Then it is possible 
to develop a garden only in front of 
the home, an arrangement commoner 
in England than in America. To in- 
sure privacy, such a garden should 
have a good screen planting across 
the front. This plan is often splendid 


also when the lot is on a noisy 
Street. 


6.In the sketch we have a 
garden so located that it has no 
relation to the home. Compari- 
son with the other plans will 
reveal its faults—it is on an axis 
neither with the rear porch nor 
with the windows of the home. 
The garden becomes a unit in 
itself and the whole scheme 
lacks organization and its parts 
a pleasant relationship. 


7. Many times the home is of 
such nature that a small garden 
may be designed to integrate 
closely with it, and the rest of 
the lot informally treated. This 
plan is particularly successful 
with Spanish or French Provin- 
cial homes. Such gardens should 
usually be designed on rather 
formal lines and kept simple. 
Number 7 shows an adaptation 
of the Spanish palm garden, 
which may be used for many 
homes. For gardens of this sort 
walks or paving of brick or flag- 
stone are usually better than 
grass, since the garden is in- 
tensively used and also rather 
architectural in feeling. 


PERHAPS these sketches do 
not exactly fit your conditions; 
nevertheless, if you will study 
them, you can easily adapt them. 
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Here are three views of an adequately light- 
ed living-room. Note the practical light- 
ing set into and above the bookshelves; it 
is also an interesting decorative feature. 
Now, too, lighted plant-stands allow us to 
grow houseplants with ordinary lamplight 











On the opposite page we show indirect 
lighting that comes from a trough-like cove 
_at the ceiling, and above the fireplace wall 
is a lighting panel covered by non-trans- 
parent glass. Carefully chosen lamps—so 
placed, moreover, that they create decora- 
tive balance—make reading or sewing a joy 


At the right is a desk correctly lighted for 
studying and writing. The modern desk lamp 
diffuses a soft light which avoids glare and 
desk-top reflections, for its bulb is inclosed in 
a glass bowl beneath the shade. Indirect 
lighting which is set into the ceiling over the 
bay window produces the effect of sunlight 
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Save Your Eyes! 


By Mary E. Webber, Home-lighting Specialist 
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I. THE quiet of the evening, when you settle down to 
your newspaper and your coffee away from the dining- 
room, close your eyes and relax them a bit. Then take up 
this copy of Better Homes & Gardens and compare the 
lighting in this living-room with that in yours, which no 
doubt contains a fireplace, a davenport, bookshelves, per- 
haps a desk—furnishings most of us have. 

Moreover, compare the lighting of each furniture group- 
ing with the ‘lightin for the similar grouping in your own 
home (or in any ota homes!). For these photographs 
herald a new era in home-lighting—the modern era—and 
from now on we shall be inclined to select each lamp and 
fixture not because it has a beige shade or suggests can- 
delabra, but because we know scientifically that that par- 
ticular fixture functions for reading fine print, or to sew 
by, at that spot. The best thing about the new lighting 
regime is its commonsense adequacy, and its simplicity. 
There is no loss of charm and decorative accent! 

In the above photograph, for example, the lamp beside 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERNEST GRAHAM 


the man’s lounge chair is tall enough so that its glow is not 
held within a small, useless area, but floods generously 
and lights the newspaper held naturally and comfortably. 
Yet it is not so tall that it defeats its purpose by allowing 
light to glare into the eyes. It really gives adequate light 
for newspaper-reading, which we all know is a more diffi- 
cult job than printed pages that have better quality and 
whiter paper. Two 75-watt bulbs are used in this case 
because the lamp is so far away from the paper when 
held in the most relaxed position that we need a greater- 
than-usual amount of light to make up for the distance. 

Whether our light comes from the left or right is im- 
portant only when we are writing or sewing. Then we 
want to avoid having the hand’s shadow fall on our work 
and so screen out light that our eyes need. Since most of 
us are right-handed, the left direction of the light is 
usually correct. 

The room photographed recognizes other eyes to be 
heeded! The woman is equally [ Continued on page 88 
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Designs for 


Carden 
Living 


You can make your out-of-doors 
hours more numerous and pleas- 
ant with one of these gardenhouses 


Designs by Howard I. Shaw 
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A gardenhouse as unusual as it is economical to build. The furni- 
ture, made entirely of heavy wood of a type impervious to the 
weather, may be easily removed, as may the umbrella-shape roof. 
A flagstone floor adds much to its use and its inviting appearance 


Below is a picturesque gardenhouse whose timber walls inclose 
many novel and useful features. Its style harmonizes with almost 
any type of home and garden, while the stepped-masonry foun- 
dation serves as a ledge for potted plants, thereby enhancing its out- 
of-door character. The seats and storage shelves inside are practical 
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“My garden... affects me 
like sweet music. Care, stops 
at the gates, and gazes at 
me wistfully thru the bars. 
Among my flowers and 
trees, nature takes me into 
her own hands, and I 
breathe freely as the first 
man.”’—Alexander Smith. 










Designed very simply in the Spanish style, this very complete gardenhouse, 
with its inside and outside fireplaces and simple storage facilities, is not only 
a very useful family gathering place, but a setting for charming tea and gar- 
den parties, in other words, it actually extends the home into the garden 


The simple but very effective gardenhouse below is designed to be built 
against a masonry garden wall. Its hewn timbers are pleasant framework for 
potted plants which, in turn, screen the interior. It is large enough inside for 
meals in spring and summer, for games, or for chairs in the afternoon sunlight 


Drawings by Fred Carpenter 











Detailed plans of shelters are available for 50 cents each. Address Better Homes & Gardens’ Home Service Bureau 
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By Helen Sprackling 


A THRILLING experience for the bride— 
choosing her china, glass, and silverware. Good 
taste, not cost, is always the criterion. Yet 
there is justifiable pride and joy of possession, 
and an assurance of quality and service in the 
prestige of the name on the back of dinner- 
ware, the hallmark of silverware, and the tiny 
label on glass. Today both silver and- glass har- 
monize with authentic reproductions in china, 

To achieve a beautiful table service is to 
select china, silver, and glass that are in feeling 
with the room in which they will be used. II- 
lustrated are pieces the bride—and the long- 
time homemaker, too—may well consider: 

1. Plates in three sizes, from top down, in- 
clude (1) modern square plate for breakfast 
set; (2) domestic chintz luncheon or breakfast 
pattern; (3) earthenware with delicate blues 
and grays on ivory ground; (4) a well-known 
Coppenhagen tulip motif; (5) delicately mod- 
ern domestic design in ivory and banded with 
platinum. There are teacups to match each set. 

2. Top, informal Lowestoft china such as 
our great-grandmothers cherished; center, 
Lowestoft with coat-of-arms reproducing fin- 
est English historic traditions. 

3 and 6. Silverware designs, left to right: 
Craftsman Modern, Early American, Antique, 
Lotus, King Cedric, Coronet, Cascade, and 
Rose Marie. Sheaf of Wheat, Gadroon, La 
Marie, Marquis, Masterpiece, Directoire, and 
Normandie. Many of the patterns come in the 
long-handle Viande knife. 

















































































Goblet designs shown are available in ail 
the necessary sizes for table service. Left to 
right: (1) hand-blown, etched goblet; (2) a cut 
sunburst pattern with terraced stem; (3) a 
plain goblet with black-glass stem; (4) low 
goblet with amethyst, blue, or green bowl on 
crystal base; (5) quaint frosted glass; (6) milk 
glass, thumb-print pattern, with crystal stem; 
(7) formal design in green or blue enamel, or 
gold on crystal, matching well a dinner set 
suggested in Photograph 6; (8) reproduction of 
American sandwich glass. 

4. Plates, from top down: (1) a pretty, 
simple set figured in blue on ivory; (2) an ivory 
spiral background combined with Old English 
fairy dell pattern; (3) an Adams purple luster 
design; (4) Queensware dinnerplate picked out 
with blue; (5) amethyst glass place plates 
that can be combined with china. To either 
side and in the shadow of this top row of 
plates are four simple ivory-embossed plates. 
Lower right-hand corner shows part of a set 
Italian in design but of English make. 

5. Top, dinnerware with border and garden- 
basket in tan, beige, and gold. Center, formal 
dinner pattern in gold with either green or 
blue enamel, eighteenth- or early nineteenth- 
century design. Either goes excellently with 
mahogany furniture of this period. Lower left 
corner, informal plate of a dinner set. 

For information on tableware, please ad- 
dress Christine Holbrook, Better Homes & 
Gardens’ home-furnishings director. 
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By Harriet Foster 


| WANTED a rock garden. I wanted real rock plants 
to grow in it; | wanted them happy. And I wanted to 
build it myself! I wanted my garden to look as if it 
belonged—I don’t like rock gardens which erupt from 
trim and level lawns. But by all the rules I should never 
have had a rock garden, for I had no hill; I possessed, 
to begin with, only the merest incline. 

The plateaus of my rock garden are measured in 
inches. And that just about lets out the secret. My 
plants thrive on just a fraction of the elevations that 
have been thought necessary. Height, I’ve found, is not 
the vitamin essential to the good health of the little 
rock dwellers. A legal-minded friend once made it plain to 
me that all the law required of us was reasonable effort, 
reasonable care. The same is true in rock-gardening. 

Soil mixtures, exposures, and drainage—I discuss 
them so much that I wonder I don’t babble about them 
in my sleep! Like every beginner, I wanted everything 
in a small space. Luckily, one end of my rocky out- 
crop—that’s what I call it—lies in partial shade. Still 
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Rock gardens are probably here to stay, for their appeal 
brings an almost universal response. 1. Such a site as 
this for a rock garden approaches the ideal. 2. Even 
on an almost level spot rocks can be arranged to appear 
as a natural outcrop. There are fewer pitfalls to avoid in 
this type of rock garden, less chance to offend good 
taste. 3. The rock-jasmine (Androsace) delights in a 
snug but airy perch among the stones. 4. Phlox Vivid, 
with its colorful masses. 5. All rock gardens need per- 
manent green backgrounds of trees or tall shrubbery 
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greater good fortune for me was the coming of a Good 
Samaritan, an experienced and kindly rock gardener, 
just in time to save me from that often-advised ordeal— 
digging out the soil 2 feet deep and refilling with stones, 
bricks, ashes, and what-not, before ever starting the 
thrilling part—placing the visible stones. ‘“You have 
enough elevation to keep the crowns of your plants dry 
in winter,” he said, “and your natural drainage here 
will keep their roots from suffocating. Your soil is fairly 
rich and quite neutral. It’s just what most plants want. 
You can make limey pockets for the lime-lovers and 
build a boggy, rich, humus-packed bed at one end for 
the peat-lovers. Why don’t you leave the rest of it 
alone?”’ Why not, indeed! And I did. 
Building and planting a really successful rock gar- 
den are quite inseparable, as I have learned since. With 
; g me, it was just beginner’s luck that among the gems of 
= good advice which I remembered and followed were 
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Lwellers 
Thrive Where Once Was Level Ground 


these three: (1) Never plant-out your 
hollows. (2) Always plant behind and 
not in front of important stones. (3) 
Chink all crevices between neighbor- 
ing rocks with wet sphagnum moss 
well pounded in. In other words, I was 
to use artful contriving and vigilance 
both in achieving and keeping the ef- 
fect I wanted. An inch of elevation, 
once gained, was to be maintained. 

I was a faithful disciple. If my pla- 
teaus look steeper than the yardstick 
admits them to be, it’s partly because 
I have the flattest of mats, little car- 
pets of whitlowgrass, Lydian Stone- 
crop, and pussytoes immediately in 
front of them. My valleys don’t fill 
up with green because I am keeping 
them as dry valleys with pebbly bot- 
toms. The background has mostly ver- 


In the higher levels at the shady 
end where the soil is neutral I put all 
the dear early wildflowers which used 
to be native to our open woods—the 
small Trilliums, hepaticas, Anemonel- 
las, springbeauties, and the snowy 
bloodroots ‘‘wrapped in leafy snoods.” 
Tucked in at the edge of the shrubby 
background along with Early Mead- 
owrue, Jack-in-the-pulpits, white vio- 
lets, toothwort, and little wood ferns, 
they bring spring to me. I wouldn’t 
trade them for a whole Himalayan 
range crowded with strange primroses 
and lilies. 

Below, as my Good Samaritan sug- 
gested, I made a deep, peaty bed 
which I am careful to keep moist all 
summer. I do not grow here, as yet, 
the Japanese Primrose, whose idea of 


The early, small bulbs, I am con- 
vinced, are never sweeter than when 
blossoming among stones. My rock 
garden takes on a special gaiety when 
the blue Scillas venture out and the 
little Cloth-of-gold Crocus open their 
tight patches of cheerful yellow buds. 
Azure Grape-hyacinths (Muscari 
azureum), the first of that lovable 
family to show its bonny blue flower 
spikes, is still in perfection when the 
Waterlily Tulip (7. kaufmanniana) 
opens its soft creamy-buff flowers. 
These have a most engaging bright 
rose stripe down each of their outer 
petals and vary delightfully. And how 
the bees do love them! The sound of 
bees buzzing in and out, in and out, 
of the hepaticas, the crocus, and the 
tulipsis one of my favorite springsongs. 








tical lines—I used a lot of junipers. In 
a small garden like mine, specimen 
trees and plants get star parts. My 
Meyer Juniper, altho it has grown pro- 
digiously these last two years, I keep 
clipped into just this twisty, flattened 
form—it’s worn by the winds, you 
see! And the Mugho Pine above my 
tiny rocky pool—it was a scrub, a 
poor waif scorned by the nurseryman. 
But, how honorably old and full of 
years, and what an admirable patri- 
arch it looks, now. The better stage 
manager, he is, the more sparkling, 
more satisfying the rock gardener 
finds his little flowery stage. And all 
the players perk up most surprisingly 
when they are properly cast. 


summer luxury is said to be mud. But 
some day I must have the Silverdust 
Primrose (Primula pulverulenta, pro- 
nounced pul-ver-eu-len’-tah). But on 
the edge of my partially shaded peaty 
area the Azure and Spotted Lung 
worts grow to perfection. The first is 
a bluey marvel, the second has the be- 
guiling witchery of handsome spotted 
leaves, changeable flowers, and a 
string of romantic names and legends. 
My glory-of-the-snow (Chionodoxa), 
grows inches taller here than else- 
where and revels in the pleasant, 
moist coolness of this spot. And the 
Munstead Primroses love it. While on 
its sunniest edge, the True Forget-me- 
nots flourish hilariously, contentedly. 


5 


I do believe that Moss Phlox va- 
riety Vivid attracts more notice and 
causes more visitors to come hurrying 
to see its lovely, luscious pink mats 
than any other spring flower unless 
it’s the little Savory-leaf Speedwell 
(Veronica satureoides, sat-eur-ee-oh- 
y’-deez). Few seem to know this wee 
carpeter of sunny ledges which is the 
first of its clan to cover itself with 
brief stems crowded with deep blue 
flowers. I like all the rock-garden 
Veronicas. They are adaptable and 
easy to grow and obligingly keep their 
appointed places in flower and out. 
They are vastly becoming to the early 
Moss Phloxes, and to the brightly 
bonneted dwarf [Continued on page 104 
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Keeping Up on 


Closets 


By Alma Blake Carver 





D. YOU know the convenience 
an added closet in the right place 
gives? Think what it means to have: 
(1) Adequate storage for table lin- 
ens, a sliding shelf, shallow and wide, 
where cloths are not piled six deep. 
You don’t have to rummage to the 
bottom, rumpling as you go—what a 
joy it is to be able to store them 
nicely! (2) Bed linens, sheets and pil- 
low cases ona shelf where you can 
see them, the sheets labeled as to bed 
size. (3) Adequate shelf space for all 
the towels and washcloths that a mod- 
ern household requires. (4) Shelves or chests for summer 
storage of woolen blankets and spare comfortables. (5) 
Shelves where hats and shoes and even gloves can be 
stored in orderly arrangement. (6) A place on the second 
floor, as well as on the first, where cleaning equipment 
can be kept and where supplies of soaps and scouring 
powders can be stored in readiness. 
Remodeling this spring? Then don’t forget closets. 
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Above is a bedroom closet 
unit with adequate drawer 
space and convenient shelves 


At left, this neat cleaning 
closet measures 21/ ft. square 


Extreme left, linen closet where 
there is a place for everything 


In the Linen Closet 


So YOU may have an orderly and 
easy-to-maintain linen closet, 
shelves should be proportioned so 
they are neither too deep nor too 
high—16 inches is a good height 
and 2 feet a good depth. 

A narrow shelf can sometimes be 
put in between the wide shelves to 
take care of small articles. Side 
shelves are very good, if they are not 
too deep. Sliding shelves which are 
really shallow drawers utilize space 
to better advantage than open 
shelves and are even more conven- 
ient. They can be installed in any 
closet at small cost. 

At housecleaning time fill in any 





cracks in the walls or woodwork of 


the closet. A coat of paint or enamel 
helps to keep the closet clean and fresh looking, and is 
easily wiped off. Whenever needed, at least twice a year, 
dust the walls, ceiling, floor, baseboard, and shelves, and 
wash all washable surfaces to keep them spotless. Air the 
linen closet as regularly as you air other rooms. 
As for the arrangement, articles constan tly in use should, 
of course, occupy the middle shelves, or those most ac- 
cessible. Top shelves may be used [ Continued on page 82 
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Madame Orchid; her Bouillabaisse 
makes French folks homesick, so she 
says (Photograph by Hanns Tschira) 


In Fort de France, surrounded by very 
tall palms, stands the marble memo- 
rial of Napoleon's wife, Josephine 


By Laurence Stuckley 


Cin the globe a half-turn 


upward so that the South Pole 
points to the middle vest-button 
or thereabouts, then draw a bee- 
line directly south from New 
York to where the West Indies 
dot the great expanse of blue 
sea— 

And there it is—Martinique 
(385 square miles), loveliest of 
the islands of the Caribbean, a 
haven for winter travelers, 
where the climate is forever tem- 
pered by warm soft breezes. Its 
hills and valleys, once very 
rugged because of their volcanic ori- 
gin, now appear as gently rolling 
countryside because of the forests 
which fill the valleys. 

At the port of Fort de France on 
Martinique you find a decidedly dark 
population, tho the island is a French 
possession, and there are, of course, 
many white people as well as Creoles. 
Ebony-colored judges and lawyers 
and policemen take care of law and 
order. The women are straight as 
palms, supple, tall, with a dignity of 
carriage. They travel for the most 
part barefoot and almost any time of 
day or night you can hear the steady 
swish of bare feet along the pavement, 
a sound that reminds you of the soft 
rush of water caressing a sandy beach. 


EARLY in the morning the hilly roads 
leading into Fort de France from the 
country are filled with the native 
women, balancing huge baskets on top 
of their heads. These baskets of pro- 
duce sometimes weigh as much as a 
hundred pounds, vet with all this load 
one gathers that they have little on 
their minds. They appear happy. 
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MADAME ORCHID gives us 


Food Secrets 


of Martinique--Colorful French Island 


in the Caribbean 





In these baskets are the products of 
their little mountain plantations: 
mangoes, aligator pears, beans, ba- 
nanas, melons, papayas, cho-chos, 
ginger, coconuts, allspice, cocoa, pi- 
mientoes, and breadfruit. From their 
simple palm-thatched homes in the 
hill country they come down to barter 
and later to trade their few bronze 
sous for such things as oil, butter, fish, 
flour—and if business is very, very 
good, perhaps a fancy-colored hand- 
kerchief. 


THE market place is extremely gay 
in color. But for the dazzling sunshine 
which tempers down even the bright- 
est of colors, the scene might be said 
to be gaudy to the extreme, for Mar- 
tinique women wear immense canary- 
color kerchiefs folded like turbans and 
fastened with huge brooches, and 
their flowing skirts are always the 
clear strong hues such as cerise, pur- 
ple, orange, and the like. 

With this brief introduction to Mar- 
tinique and to the town of Fort de 
France, we come now to a little res- 
taurant called the Cafe de la Paix, 








situated on a palm-shaded street. 
Here the Creoles and native planters 
gather on festive occasions, and here 
Madame Mimi Orchid, chief cook, is 
in charge. Dusky and widely propor- 
tioned, she waves a large wooden spoon 
to direct her assistants. 


Ler us enter Madame Orchid’s 
kitchen, which is half inside the two- 
story Venetian-blinded building, and 
half in the patio. A wall ablaze with 
the red flowers of the bougainvillea 
vine keeps vagrant breezes from fan- 
ning too rapidly the charcoal fire in 
the open fireplace. 

First, let us watch the preparation 
of a few dishes. Later we shall venture 
up to the veranda dining-room and 
taste them. 

“Any bouillabaisse (pronounced 
boo-yah-bays) today?” we ask Ma- 
dame Orchid, having heard that she 
excelled in making this famous dish. 

““Missie,” (her greeting to every- 
one) says Madame Orchid, rolling her 
large eyes, “I can make bouillabaisse 
that makes folks from France home- 
sick.” | Continued on page 78 
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MY GARDEN Combi nations 


By Donna Ashworth . . . Missouri 


| have learned - - 


THAT if you have a garden you 
will work from daylight until dark. 
That your garden is never what you 
think it is going to be. That certain 
groups of flowers never bloom just 
when you have planned, and it usual- 
ly rains at planting time, and the 
weeds get ahead of you. That you hoe 
until your back aches and your hands 
are grimy, but you don’t mind. 


THAT for early spring bloom the 
Moss Phlox (Phlox subulata) is most 
desirable. You have seen this trailing, 
rose-colored, mosslike plant so often. 
It blooms early in the spring, is a very 
green border all summer, and spreads 
rapidly. That snow-in-summer is a 
lovely little border plant which grows 
about a foot high and bears little 
white flowers. It blooms early and 
lasts until the middle of 
May. That English Violets 
bloom at the same time. 


THAT Vanhoutte Spirea 
blooms the latter part of 
April and the first of May 
at the same time the tulips 
bloom, and a spirea hedge 
with tulips blooming before 
it is very lovely. The tulips 
should be planted in the fall, 
tho I have found that spirea 
does well if planted in the 
spring. 


THAT peonies bloom just 
as the spirea stops bloom- 
ing and as the iris are com- 
ing on. Banked together in 
the same section of the gar- 
den, the bloom is most ef- 
fective. That peonies 
planted too deeply will not 
bloom, no matter how well 
the plants look. 


THAT there are numer- 
ous better and newer varie- 
ties of iris, but for an orchid- 
blue, the Princess Beatrice 
is the most beautiful, bloom- 
ing in May alittle later than 
some of the earlier varieties. 


A view of the beautiful garden 
of Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Rindt, Better Homes & Gardens 
readers, of Richmond, Indiana 
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That if you want a yellow iris there is 
none quite as golden, nor as large, nor 
as beautiful, nor as hardy as the 
Prairie Gold. It is a pure golden yel- 
low without any brown or bronze col- 
oring. That for a red iris the Seminole 
is most lovely, and if you are inter- 
ested in pink, the Queen of May is 
most desirable. All these varieties are 
very hardy and most showy. 


THAT there is no more beautiful 
combination of flowers and color than 
an iris border interplanted with Lem- 
on Daylilies. The yellow of the day- 
lilies and the blue or purple of the iris 
is almost perfect. The daylilies bloom 
at the same time as the Princess 
Beatrice and other later varieties. 
They seem to bloom about the middle 
of May in southwest Missouri. Some 
of the daylilies bloom later. 


THAT an elder bush is a most de- 
sirable shrub in the garden. It is fra- 


grant, showy, and as a background 
for cornflowers or Ragged Robins, if 
you will stoop to such lowly flowers, 
is most effective. They bloom the lat- 
ter part of May and the first of June. 


THAT Oriental Poppies are bril- 
liant and showy, and each year grow 
more beautiful as the plants get larger. 
That every garden should have at 
least one big clump of Oriental Pop- 
pies because of their brilliant color. 
They bloom from the middle of May 
to the first of June. They are not pro- 
duced from seed but from roots, and 
should be transplanted in August after 
the tops die. 


THAT Blue Flax or Linum grows 
about 114 feet high and is an asset to 
any garden. There is something quite 
lovely and fragile about a mass of flax 
with its sky-blue flowers. It blooms in 
the early morning and is very lovely. 
Also it costs [ Continued on page 56 
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“It was an ideal place 
for my frazzled nerves” 


“| forgot to give Fannie one of my 
Cock-eyed Lizzies,"’ he explained 


oo mistake me. I have nothing 
against dahlias, as such. I can scan 
whole acres of “Jane Cowls”’ or ““Bash- 
ful Giants” or “Cock-eyed Lizzies” 
with pleasure, if not with an actual 
rise in blood pressure. There is no in- 
trinsic harm in dahlias themselves. 
There never was—until some public 
enemy with diabolical cunning set out 
to give them a college education. 

The result has put Frankenstein to 
shame! Today every community is 
overrun by at least one dahlia fanatic 
who, not content with owning his 
dahlias, has gradually permitted the 
darned things to own him—body and 
soul. 

My town has one. 

He and I were friends once. It isn’t 
my fault that we aren’t today. Indeed, 
I still make periodic attempts to re- 
vive our friendship. But, after each 
experience, I find myself asking, 
“What’s the use?” 


TAKE one evening last fall, when 
Fannie and I dropped in on him and 
his wife in hopes of an old-fashioned, 
informal visit. Did we have it? Listen! 

“Just in time!” he greeted us with 
misleading enthusiasm. ‘““We’re start- 
ing for a little spin in the country.” 

“Fine,” we exclaimed, because, aft- 
er all, there’s nothing more conducive 
to a friendly chat than jogging about 
the country on a glorious fall evening. 

Then he spilled the bulbs—er, the 
beans, that is—by his casual, “I want 
to show you some dahlias that a farm- 
er named Schultz is experimenting 
with north of here.” 

We stopped six times enroute to in- 
spect dahlias spotted by his eagle eye 
in the gathering dusk. Once we backed 
up a quarter as mile on a false clew. 
Then, when we finally reached the 
Schultz menage, Mr. Schultz wasn’t 
home. Neither was my neighbor’s 


—_——_—- 


Stood for Dahlia Until - - 


By Lyman Anson 





DRAWINGS BY STUART HAY 


wife, nor his ox, nor his ass. Only the 
Schultz dog was on hand to welcome 
us. And, scanning the savage animal, 
my spirits rose. 

“He lets us off because he doesn’t 
let us out,” I reflected whimsically, 
and shrank back in my seat with vast 
relief. 


My FRIEND paused, too, but only 
till he caught sight of what must have 
been a dahlia back of the farmhouse. 
For, suddenly, his eye took on that 
maniacal glint common to hunters in 
sight of their kill. 

“To heck with the pup!” he cried 
hoarsely, and started for the dahlias. 

We followed timidly, with the brist- 
ling brute drooling and snapping at 
our heels. 

There remains but a hazy recollec- 
tion of Mr. Schultz’s dahlias. I must 





have seen them, or at least a few of 
them—as many as was possible with 
one eye cocked for a flank attack. But 
normalcy returned only when some 
miracle brought the women and my- 
self back safely to the car, shaken 
mentally, but physically intact. 

I muttered, ““That’s over,” but was 
promptly shushed by Fannie, whose 
sense of politeness is more highly de- 
veloped than my own. 

“Knew you'd like em,” beamed my 
friend as we headed back to civiliza- 
tion, “but wait till you see mine.” 


« 

PERHAPS they’d rather play Con- 
tract,” his wife ventured mildly after 
a strained silence. 

“I love Contract,” I announced at 
last so feelingly that Fannie stared at 
me as if I were a liar, which indeed 
was the case. [ Continued on page 90 
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Pan and the 


Spring Parade 


7 NRE we excited! Pan is coming! 


Last month he took us to his dream- 
land of flowers. This month, when our 
earth is at its loveliest, he is coming 
to visit us. 

Suddenly we hear a tinkle in the 
air! The wildflowers lift their heads in 
excitement! With a w-w-h-h-i-i-f-f, 
Pan and his Pipes arrive on a spring 
breeze. 

The wildflowers are all agog. 
Dressed in their handsomest costumes, 
they are standing in parade to wel- 
come Pan and his spring zephyrs. The 
air is filled with the fragrance of wild 
crabapple. 

We cheer with delight as proud Miss 
Ladyslipper and the gay Trillium 
dances daintily. Look at the ghostly 
Indianpipe, the solemn Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, the hurrying old Dogwood, 
and springing into the parade from 
its fragile stalk, jumps one of the 
plump, clown Dutchmans-breeches. 

“But why is the parade so short?” 
his Pipes plead plaintively. “Have 
some of your wildflower kingdom over- 
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slept and forgotten to come out to 
greet me?” he queries. 

We are silent—what can we say? 
And then the solemn old Jack-in-the- 
pulpit speaks, “It is all that is left of 
us, oh Pan. I, too, remember the great 
troop of us that used to come out in 
the spring parade to greet you on this 
earth. But alas—I am afraid those 
glorious days are gone! Everybody 
thought that they loved us so much 
that they had to pick us or dig us and 
take us to places so foreign that we 
soon died. Now there are but few of 
us left to sow the seeds of new wild- 
flower families.” 

“Why,” sing the Pipes of Pan in 
surprise, “if this keeps up the boys 
and girls of this earth will never see 
some of the gorgeous beauties that 
were put here for their enjoyment! 
Don’t you know that it isn’t neces- 
sary to destroy in order to enjoy?” 
With this, Pan turns to the Junior 
Garden Club Aces, piping, “Well, 
Aces, I guess it is up to you to save my 
wildflower kingdom on this earth if 
you want me to continue to come in 
the springtime.” 


WELL help you, Pan! That’s what 
our Green Triangle Chapter of The 
Junior Garden Clubs of America is 
for,” cry the Aces in unison. “We 
want our land to be as beautiful as 
yours was when we visited it last 
month. Will you help us, Pan? Will 
you tell us what to say to the people 
who pick the wildflowers because they 
think they love them?” 

“Of course I will help you, and so 
will Cousin Marion,” promises Pan. 
Come with me now to one of your 
woodlands where the dainty little 


The Junior Garden Clubs of America 
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springbeauties dwell. T will show you 
some flowerland secrets that you can 
carry back with you to your people. 


“ 

No WONDER you love and want 
the springbeauties,” he continues. 
“Their pinkish bells tinkle so daintily 
among their green leaf spires! But 
stop a minute before picking! Look at 
them closely! Do you notice that their 
flowery bells are growing on the same 
stem with their leaves? If you take 
the flowers you take the leaves also? 
‘W hat of it?” you say. “Well, I'll tell 
you,” pipes Pin. ‘The leaves of any 
plant are its lungs. Without them the 
underground part of the plant has no 
way of making food for its growth. So 
it has no strength to blossom next 
year, and very often it dies. 

“If you. look about carefully I will 
introduce you to two different families 
of springbeauties,”’ Pan continues. 
“One has narrow, deep-green leaves 
veined in red and flowers that wear a 
lacework of red veins thru their white 
petals. The other family will have 
broader, brighter green leaves and 
flowers that are white.” 

“How much more interesting these 
springbeauty families will be now 
that we know them better!” our Jun- 
ior Garden Club Aces exclaim. ‘“The 
next time we visit our woodland world 
of wildflowers we will bring a little 
magnifying glass with us so that we 
can examine them more closely.’ 


cc 

YEs, you will find many hidden 
beauties in their leaves and p tals,” 
promises Pan. 

“Look, Aces,” he pipes merrily. 
“Here is a beautiful colony of fawn- 
lilies. Do you [ Continued on page 95 

















QOVERTISING 


The Old 


DESERT ISLAND 
(same 


By Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


Better Homes & Gardens’ Book-Department Editor 


= it seem to you a foolish 
thing to talk only about mew books? 
Just lately I’ve been playing with my- 
self the old desert island game, and 
trying to decide just which novels I 
would select as my life companions if 
Neptune were to snatch me off, exile 
me for life with only a palm tree and 
sand for company, and tell me “Ten 
novels—no more, no less—you may 
tuck in your duffle bag.” 

So now for a glance back at the 
novels which I find still “hold up” 
and seem significant to me in these 
days of maturity. I’m surprised and 
sorry to find that the great Victorian 
trilogy with whom I passed all the 
leisure hours of my growing-up years 
—Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot 
—upon honest examination I find as 
remote to me today as the wire rats 
and starched shirtwaists of those long- 
past days. I honestly don’t want to 
re-read them. 


Bur with increasing appreciation 
I’ve just, been re-reading Of Human 
Bondage, by Somerset Maugham 
(Modern Library, 95 cents). The story 
is utterly human. Philip never seems 
so very brilliant, nor so very profound, 
but as the story moves along you care 
tremendously about every detail of 
his life. Of Human Bondage seems to 
me the one really great book Somerset 
Maugham has ever done. He has 
poured into it all the wealth of emo- 
tion that he has in him, and his follow- 
ing books have been hard, spare, bril- 
liant bits of craftsmanship. 

Sons and Lovers, by D. H. Lawrence 
(Modern Library, 95 cents), another 
semi-autobiographical novel of Eng- 
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Elmer T. Peterson, the editor of Better Homes & Gardens, 
author of “Trumpets West,"’ with Erik, youngest of three sons 


lish youth, beautiful, 

sensuous, young, 

comes to me in memory in a series of 
glowing pictures. Here are the boys 
and girls in a little mining town play- 
ing under the brightly lighted lamp 
post on a summer evening. Miriam 
leans radiant from the cherry tree. 
Paul’s mother, Mrs. Morel, lies ten- 
der and youthful again, in death. At 
the end Paul himself renounces death 
and walks “‘towards the faintly hum- 
ming, glowing town, quickly.” And 
Lawrence, too, has never written any- 
thing so direct, so passionate, and so 
honest as this. He has become so in- 
volved in the profound and often ob- 
scure interrelations between men and 
women that his later books seem rath- 
er psychological case studies than 
novels. 


SAMUEL BUTLER wasa Victorian, 
but there is a bite and irony and un- 
sentimental detachment in his great 
novel The Way of All Flesh (Grosset 
& Dunlap, $1), which can blaze a path 
ahead for the most hard-boiled young 
modern writing today. Only the gen- 
uinely mature-minded reader can face 
the devastating realism of this tale of 
Ernest Pontifex. And in fact one man 
I know uses this book as a measuring 
stick and says that it is the only novel 
he has ever read which he considers 
anything but gush and twaddle. Theo- 
bald and Christina Pontifex, father 
and mother of the hapless Ernest, are 
sanctimonious fools at all times when 
they are not actively evil. And the 
moral of the tale is the so-called mod- 
ern theory that the best way to bring 
up children is to “have ’em, love ’em, 


and leave ’em alone.” I defy any sen- 
sitive parent to read this book and not 
twinge in memory as he thinks of the 
times he has probed with a coarse 
finger into the hidden places of his 
child’s heart, or appealed to him with 
an unfair quaver to “do it for my 
sake, son.’ 

The Magic Mountain, by Thomas 
Mann (Modern Library, 95c), is again 
the story of a youth, Hans Castrop, 
and his life in a Swiss tubercular sana- 
torium. Hans is not so much of a fel- 
low—no hero—but a groping youth 
set in a fever-heightened atmosphere 
where a god-like detachment from 
every day’s problems lends false clari- 
ty to philosophic speculation. One of 
the ways to judge great creative fic- 
tion is by the vitality of its characteri- 
zations. Hans, the Russian lady whom 
he loves with such frantic obsession, 
Professor Settembrini (the philosophic 
Italian), and the Herr Director all 
seem to me individuals whom I have 
known with an almost embarrassing 
intimacy. The long philosophic dis- 
courses as to time are to me unfathom- 
able. I don’t know what Thomas 
Mann is trying to say, but even these 
long, obscure passages seem to fall 
into the perfect rhythm of agreat book. 


Bur I’m not going to pick as my 
favorites only books about groping 
young men. Kristin Lavransdatter, by 
Sigrid Undset (Alfred A. Knopf, $3), 
is her brilliant novel of the middle 
ages, a trilogy first issued in the single 
volumes The Bridal Wreath, The Mis- 
tress of Husaby, | Continued on page 72 


























“Our toms World ¢ of Wonders,” No. 12 


Leap PIPE conveyed water to the baths of ancient Rome. The 
Latin word for lead is ‘plumbum,’ hence ‘plumber.’” But what would 
an ancient Roman plumber say if he had to tinker with the pipes in 


a bathroom of the year A. D. 1934?—THE EDITORS. 
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And Now Lead 


the Precious Metal 


By Wainwright Evans 


Wien I was a small boy a local 


Scotchman presented me with several 
lead bullets he had economically dug 
out of a sandbank against which some 
soldiers had been doing target practice. 

The bullets were distorted by their 
impact with the earth; they were 
stained with the soil; they were an un- 
interesting drab gray color. And yet 
they fascinated me. They had the in- 
triguing heft of gold nuggets; they 
were so soft they wouldn’t turn the 
edge of a jack-knife; and a streak like 
dull silver marked the track of the 
blade. Melted down in an iron pot, 


they became a glittering disk that 
flowed like quick-silver. 


IF THOSE bullets had been yellow 
they would have been as fascinating 
as gold, for lead is like gold in many 
ways—so much so that the ancient 
alchemists dreamed of transmuting it 
into gold. Not a bad guess, that—for 
lead is close to gold in the peerage 
table of atomic weights. Find a way 
to knock off three electrons from a 
lead atom and you will have made it 
into an atom of gold; and in the pres- 
ent game of bombarding the atoms, 





modern chemistry may yet turn that 
trick. Tf*short, this apparently ordi- 
nary substance called “lead” belongs, 
chemically, high up in the aristocracy 
of metals; and, along with gold, it may 
well be ranked as one of the most ro- 
mantic substances in the world. 


Wuat tends to hide its light under 
a bushel is the fact that whereas such 
snooty and snobbish substances as 
uranium, radium, platinum, and gold 
are rare and precious, and serve the 
needs of man grudgingly and at a very 
high price, lead is cheap and abun- 
dant, and is the willing servant of 
man. Indeed, there is hardly an aspect 
of our daily life ora phase of our civili- 
zation that could persist as we now 
have it if it were not for the use of 
lead. It plays an often invisible and 
unsuspected part in most of the things 
we do, and in making things we use. 


THERE is no substitute for this cu- 
rious substance, for instance, in hand- 
ling those haughty cousins of lead 
those gunmen of the mineral world— 
the radio-active metals. Those metals 
kill, with machine-gun bombardments 
of electronic bullets, anyone who tries 
to handle them or remain near them 
very long unshielded. Hence it is that 
a glass-inclosed bit of radium the size 
of a large pea, and worth, say, $100,- 
000, has to be kept shut up in the cen- 
ter of a lead cube 8 or 10 inches thick; 
and men who habitually work with 
the stuff have to protect their vital 
organs from that deadly bombard- 
ment of gamma rays by hiding behind 
thick shields of lead. Otherwise radi- 
um would be practically unusable. 


QUITE as dramatic and unique is 
the part played by lead in making pos- 
sible the vast industrial use of sul- 
phuric acid on which many of our 
major industries depend. Sulphuric 
acid, when you compare it with the 
most savage chemicals known to 
science, is like a ravening tiger among 
wolves. The wolves may be fierce, but 
the tiger—oh, my! Its peculiar value 
lies in its ability to bite, chew, mangle, 
and break down all sorts of chemical 
combinations. In making wood-pulp 
paper, for instance, wood, cut into 
chips, is thrown into a lead-lined tank, 
where the ferocious sulphides set upon 
it and literally tear it to pieces, till it 
becomes the pulp that later becomes 
paper. 


PLATINUM, glass, and lead—all 
these three resist sulphuric acid; but 
lead is the only substance that makes 
the use of the acid on a large scale, in 
enormous tanks, easily and cheaply 
possible. Without this service from 
lead, scores of our great industries 
would come to a standstill or would 
have to do their work on a different 
cost basis. Among these are the mak- 
ers of dyes, paper, fertilizer, cement, 
paints, foods, soaps, perfumes, glass, 
drugs, explosives, petroleum products, 
storage bat- [ Continued on page 99 
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A CHILD CAN SEE THE DIFFERENCE 











ALL MY CLOTHES ARE SO 
SNOWY AND SMELL SO 
SWEET AND FRESH 
NOW MUMMY 














THAT'S BECAUSE 
I'M WASHING 

THEM A NEW 
WAY, BETTY — 




















I'M USING RINSO IN THE 
WASHING MACHINE NOW 
REMEMBER ? — | SENT YOU 
FOR A BOX LAST MONDAY 














OH, YES —THATS 
THE SOAP THE 
GROCER SAID 
EVERYBODY'S USING 
































I'M NOT SURPRISED EVERYBODY'S USING IT! 
RINSO WASHES CLOTHES 4.0R 5 SHADES WHITER, 
AND IT'S SAFE EVEN FOR BABY'S FINEST 
COTTON DRESSES 

















LOOK, MUMMY IT SAYS 
ON THE BOX TO USE 
IT FOR DISHES, TOO 

















Makers of 40 washers praise it 












ABC Meadows 
American Beauty Mengel 
= National 
Automatic “1900” 
Bee Vac Sect Minute | USE RINSO FOR 
Boss Princess TUB WASHING. . 
Conlon ‘ Roto-Verso IT SAVES sgt 
Dexter Speed Queen SCRUBBING 7 
Faulciess thor AND BOILING 
———- ovvemned > 
‘ »S 7} ‘ a 
om ” Weatlaghouse } ae 
— iui oi, Aiticcatie ." 
ry oodro oe \ é 
Seanetc Zenith Noma 


Good Housekeeping 
Institute \ 
| gem soaks out dirt—saves scrub- - , 


bing — clothes last longer. 
Gives lasting suds — even in hardest 
water. Great for washing dishes — 
and for all cleaning. 











The biggest-selling package soap in America 








MEN NEVER CAME BACK UNTIL... 





MR.CARR NEVER CALLED 
MEN LOSE INTEREST DO. SIS A LITTLE 
IN ME SO QUICKLY 1 REALLY CARELESS 












FRANKLY, DEAR ? NOT USE 
LIFEBUOY ? 














LIFEBUOY IS MARVELOUS 
FOR THE COMPLEXION, TOO! 


L 








well into the face; then rinse. Do this nightly 


LATELY YOU'VE 


WANTTO ABOUT “BO” 
SHALL I SPEAK KNOW |1MEAN WHY 









—watch your skin become clearer, fresher! 


FEBUOY lathers richly, abundantly, Clean, fresh, vanishingas yourinse, Lifebuoy’s 
whether the water is hard or soft, hot or _ pleasant, hygienic scent tells you this delight- 
cold. It cleanses deeply, rids pores of clog- _ ful toilet soap purifies pores, gives extra pro- 
ging waste. Massage this bland,creamy lather tection against “B.O.” (body odor). 


“B.0. GONE- vomance omen 


THAT'S ALL RIGHT, 
NORA. MR. CARR 
AND AUNTIE 

ARE ENGAGED 


HOW FRESH AND 
CLEAN LIFEBUOY 
MAKES ME FEEL! 


NO CHANCE OF MAMA, 1! SAW 
*B.o” NOW MR CARR 


KISSING AUNTIE 


























Its very scent is different! 





Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
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We thread our blossomy way to this door. The deep 
green and the gay color offer most pleasant contrast 


Our doorway plantings are first im- 


pressions and therefore so important! 


By Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe 


( Pe is a game I call “Visit 
Yourself.” You step out to the street 
to play it. The aim—‘‘To see oursel’s 
as ithers see us!” 

And what do you see? Is yours a 
place that people watch for as they go 
down your street? Do their heads turn 
as they pass? 

Our doorways are indeed the faces 
our homes turn to callers—we some- 
times forget that, and that we inside 
are judged by them, willy-nilly, by 
strangers and friends alike. Not every- 
one has a garden, but everyone has a 
door, which makes the doorway 
planting just about the most impor- 
tant bit of gardening on the place. 
Many homes present long, cheerless 
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faces. Don’t hesitate to add a touch 
of gay but harmonious color. 

Doorway plantings I like to remem- 
ber all have two qualities in common 
—each is admirably fitted to its site 
and-is presentable the year round. 
Such a planting is not the spot to give 
solely to annuals or choosy plants. It 
is not the place for such climbing roses 
or tender evergreens as must be 
wrapped each winter. A doorway 
planting is no picking garden. Its two- 
fold duty is to extend a courteous 
greeting and to suggest the hospitality 
within. 

I know many a doorway which is 
an architectural gem and needs only 
a little softening by the delicate trac- 


ery of hardy vines. But, generally 
speaking, all plantings about door- 
ways, steps, and porches need to have 
what we might call “a strong struc- 
tural feeling.” In planning, we need 
to consider, first of all, the mass, the 
pattern, and the year-long outline. 

First choice, then, for materials will 
lie among the smaller evergreens; de- 
ciduous shrubs long in leaf, such as 
lilacs, barberries, and viburnums; and 
pots, tubs, and urns in which the form 
and good appearance can be main- 
tained by quick changes of seasonal 
material. 

Keeping these fundamentals in the 
backs of our minds, let’s run thru the 
possibilities—just a short catalog of 
inviting doorways. For it is never too 
late to revise. If your doorway plant- 
ing does not represent you fairly, now 
is the time to change it. 


At Least 8 Kinds 
THERE are, let us say, at least eight 


forms that a doorway planting can 
take: (1) a symmetrically balanced, 
quite formal planting, where each 
shrub and each small tree has its 
double across the way; (2) a doorway 
grouping which is but an extension of 
the mixed border or foundation plant- 
ing which encircles the home; (3) a 
little doorstep garden occupying all 
the space between home and street- 
walk; (4) pots hung from decorative 
porch railings; (5) flanking pairs of 
urns filled with winter greenery and 
annuals in turn; (6) flower boxes, as 
existing windows, steps, and porch- 
ways permit; (7) twin rows of pots 
decorating a flight of steps; and (8) a 
flowery or green terrace planting. 

There are, of course, countless op- 
portunities, besides, for special distinc- 
tion if you are blessed with a great tree 
to guard your doorstep or have a 
young mountain just below your sill. 
If so, this is not your story. It is for 
the great majority whose home sites 
might be called ‘‘just a happy 
medium.” 

For the first two classes, then, 
where all material is planted directly 
in the soil, we [ Continued on page 85 





Pots of healthy green vines or foliage 
are living proof that somebody cares 
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When we tk S-K-I-D-D-I-N-G 
— we KNOW what we're talking about! 


It’s nothing new for a tire-maker 
to claim non-skid safety. 


All of them naturally claim it—be- 
cause it’s something the public 
wants. 


But claims won't protect you on a 
wet and slippery pavement. 


We wanted to know what will. 


There’s just one practical test of 
any tire that claims non-skid 
safety, and that is: how quick can 
it stop your car on the road? 


So we took a year to settle the 
question, made not one test, 
but 8,400. 


Bought all the best known makes of tires— 
in 14 different sizes. 


Built a private road, where passing cars 
wouldn’t be in danger. 


Then we tested each tire again and again— 
and averaged all the tests for each make 





| 
| 


i | 


Brakes were automatically applied 
i when block A tripped trigger B 


8,400 tests like this— with actual cars on actual roads — showed which tire can stop your car quickest 


of tire—just to be absolutely fair about it. 


And now we know what we’re talking about 
—when we say that the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread—with the safety of center 
traction — will stop your car in the shortest 
distance possible. 





You may not be aware of the fact—but all 
tires on the market today split into two 
sharply opposed divisions. 


On one side is the Goodyear All-Weather, most 
popular and widely-known tire in the world. 


On the other side are almost all the rest of 
the tires offered for sale. 


What’s the difference? Simply this: 


Goodyear believes that the safest way to 





Right from the start—it has never needed 
to change. 


From the days of fabric tires—then on cords 
—then on balloons—now on Airwheels 
Goodyear has given you the safety of 
center traction. 


But safety depends on more than tread. 


With the powerful grip of Goodyear Tires 
— there must be a stout body beneath. 





make a tread is with center traction— 
which means grip in the center, where the 
tire contacts the road. 

Others, judging by the tread designs they use, 
are satisfied with something else. 

But why guess which tire is best? Your 
safety is in the balance. 


Look at the figures and judge for yourself: 





HOW FAR OTHER TIRES SKIDDED 
AFTER GOODYEAR STOPPED 





GOODYEARS STOPPED QUICKEST 





2no BEST TIRE | SMOOTH TIRE 


14% FaRTHER 770. 


3ro BEST TIRE 
18% FartHer 

AND MILLIONS ARE 
RIDING ON SMOOTH 


4TH BEST TIRE 
TIRES TODAY! 


19% FARTHER 




















There is a vivid demonstration of safety 
that beats a thousand claims 


How the laboratory sees center traction. 
Through this heavy plate glass with the 
Goodyear Tread pressed against it, you can 
see how the tread-center grips — how those 
husky blocks of rubber squeeze down and 
pinch the road for safety 











Never before have tests been made so 
thoroughly and impartially. 


Roads were flooded with water—with soap 
and water—with oil—or smeared with grease. 


And out of a// these tests — under ail con- 
ditions — Goodyears proved center traction 
is best. 


Goodyear fame explained 


Now you begin to understand why the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread is the most 
famous tread in the world. 


While other tires have switched from one 
tread design to another— Goodyears have kept 
the same famous tread design year after year. 


So every Goodyear Tire has the extra resili- 
ence — the extra life—the extra endurance of 
patented Supertwist Cord in every ply. 


That’s why Goodyears give you everything 
it takes to give you safety. 


That’s why public confidence in Goodyears 
is so great that year after year more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC, 
Akron, Ohio 
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om Neighbor-on-the-north, the 


small boys from a distance—in fact, 
everyone appeared to be interested in 
our early garden. They all stood 
around and talked. Some even tried 
to help. 

“But when do we eat them?”’ asked 
one of the boys who helped plant the 
peanuts. And, “Do you really think 
you'll get any cucumbers?” asked our 
Neighbor-on-the-north. 

Last year we had more space than 
usual for our vegetable garden, and 
we were over-joyed. We could hardly 
wait for the first crop and almost 
counted the hours from pea to pan 
and from seed to salad. We thought 
that if we could use the same in- 
genuity as we did in our flower garden, 
our back yard would yield tremen- 
dously—and it has been quite as at- 
tractive. 


ABouT April 1 we scurry to put in 
the beets, peas, parsnips, salsify, mus- 
tard, turnips, spinach, Swiss Chard, 
parsley, cress, carrots, cabbage, kohl- 
rabi, endive, celery, lettuce, onions, a 
few Iris. Potatoes, and the inevitable 
radishes. 

The beet roots are a meal by them- 
selves in about 2 months, but the 
leaves and stems are prime in § or 6 
weeks. In 6 weeks come the first sweet, 
low peas, and continuously for 6 
weeks longer peas of some sort ma- 
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Do We Eat? 


By Mildred Norton Andrews 


Jerusalem 
yNallaste) 4) 


How to have a constant 
supply of fresh vegeta- 


bles for your household 


Eggplant 
Parsley 





This clock shows the number of months and week 
which must elapse between planting and eating 


ture. The wrinkled kinds offer special 
sweetness, but many others are also 
choice. Special inoculation with bac- 
teria often helps. Ask your seedsmen 
about it. 

Parsnips and salsify, edible in 5 
months, are the better for staying 
underground until winter-digging 
days, but most of the early-started 
vegetables are early to eat. 


MusTARD pops to the table in 2 
weeks, but we care little for it. Turnip 
tops are on duty for those who want 
mild bitterness with corned beef, or 
ham, or spareribs. Young turnips are 
ready in 7 or 8 weeks. If the season 
has caused a slow growth they may be 
abandoned. Dependable rutabagas 
need more time, but kohlrabi is a 
delicate turnip-substitute for devo- 
tees of that taste. 

Long-standing spinach is a culti- 
vated green par excellence in a month, 
outclassed by Swiss Chard in 2 addi- 
tional weeks. Upland Cress and its 
relatives are enticing in 6 weeks. Pars- 
ley may mature in the accepted 3 
months, but we nibble when the 
second leaves are visible! 


WE USE carrots in 2 months or less, 
sautéing the tiniest of them. If slow- 
germinating seed like that of carrots 
and parsley happens to be planted in 
dry ground which stays parched for 3 


weeks before rains arrive, feathery 
seedlings may just begin to appear in 
6 weeks. The same moisture makes 
pigweeds and their ilk grow like 
young forests, and hand-weeding is 
distinctly in order just when we think 
we have earned relaxation from these 
interlopers. 

We scatter cabbage seed rather 
sparingly, for we are likely to omit the 
transplanting. A deep seeding will 
help anchor the roots for future 
growth. The heads of Early Jersey 
Wakefield are firm in 3 months even 
if we do only a casual thinning and 
rake up the nearby soil to help hold 
the moisture and support the stalks. 
We short-cut with kohlrabi even more 
often, transplanting only if conven- 
ient. Even if the leaves are dilapi- 
dated the bulging stems of this neces- 
sary nicety are delicious in 2 months. 
Careless spraying of one crop against 
cabbage worms, however, is likely to 
affect companions of allied ancestry. 


ENDIVE is on the table in § or 6 
weeks. If the season is hot we just let 
the endive flower as it will. The blos- 
soms are an asset to many a garden 
composition. 

Early celery, crisp in 4 months, is 
fresh and appetizing for a stalk or two 
at a time; it is fun to get just a little 
whenever the mélange suggests it. A 
winter kind [ Continued on page 76 
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I can't attord 


to have ny cakes Liuil/ 


Some Women may be able to waste 35¢ 
worth of Cake Ingredients— but not I!” 






(An intimate chat with Mrs. Davip Tart Rosertson, of West Moorestown, N. J.) 


ITH her Scotch name, you 

would expect Mrs. Robert- 

son to know the meaning of thrift. 

Feeding a family of sevenona food 

budget of $10 a week has taught 
her many a lesson in economy. 


‘‘But there’s one thing I don’t skimp 
on,’’ Mrs. Robertson says, ‘‘and that’s 
baking powder. 

**I can’t understand why some women 
use cheap, unreliable baking powders 
when Royal costs so little per cake.’’ 


Mrs. Ropertson is perfectly cor- 
rect! After all, you need only two or 
three teaspoons of baking powder to 
make a cake. 

Such a small quantity—yet what a 
difference it can make! For a baking 
powder failure means poor-quality cake 

. . Sometimes even the complete waste 
of your other ingredients. 

When every penny counts, you cer- 
tainly can’t afford to throw out expen- 
sive butter, fresh eggs and milk, fine 
sugar, flour and flavorings. 

Why take this chance, when the best 
baking powder costs so little? 

ONLY Il¢ WORTH OF ROYAL makes a 
good big cake. Not much, is it, to in- 
sure perfect results—every time? 


Sig. 
ee 


et 


ta 


You probably don’t have to be told 
that Royal is famous for the fine cakes 
it makes... cakes of melting tender- 
ness and fluffy lightness. And Royal 
cakes stay fresh... their even texture 
holds in moisture and flavor for days! 






Ak. 


4 S| Ae Next time you need baking powder, 

2 a can’t Sintieetecah why some women @ ““Skimp ¢ as I must, I do believe in giving my remember how little it costs to use 

ise cheap, doubtful baking powders— children the best, wholesome foods, baked with Royal. As a matter of fact, the price is 
reliable Royal costs only I¢ per cake."’ pure, dependable Royal Baking Powder. ’ ; A 

S now lower than it has been for 17 years! 
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FREE COOK BOOK— ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated, Dept. 123 Ss - 
Mail coupon today for the 691 Washington St., New York, N. Y. Please send me a free copy of the new Royal Cook Book. 
new Royal Cook Bookto .. 

Name__ = 
use when you bake at 
home. Over 300 recipes, Address. 
and valuable baking hints. 





SO =~ LE =U 
Copyright, 1934, by a me 
Standard Brands Incorporated In Canada: Standard Brands Limited, Fraser Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont. 


ROYAL NOW SELLS AT THE LOWEST PRICE IN 17 YEARS 
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NEXT TO 
RAIN 





ey of the most valuable 


helps to good gardening is Goodyear 
Lawn and Garden Hose.* 


It makes a good job and an easy task 
of watering. It lasts through season on 
season of reliable, economical use. 


Finest hose built is Goodyear Emerald 
Cord: double-double cord construction; 
tough, flat-ribbed, abrasion-resisting 
cover; light-weight, kinkless, strong, and 
by far the handsomest hose on any lawn. 


A new companion quality hose at a 
moderate price is Goodyear Supertwist, 
very popular with women and children 
because it's so light and easy to handle. 


Other Goodyear quality lawn and 
garden hose are Wingfoot, Glide and 
Pathfinder. You can choose your own 
Goodyear Hose at the price you want 
to pay. Your hardware merchant has 
Goodyear Hose. Buy an 

extra length for fire 4 
protection. 


* All Goodyear lawn and Garden 
Hose contains the essential construc 
tion for longer hose life: COTTON 
CORD CARCASS. Look for this seal: 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








Dollars & Sense 


By Harry J. 


Creviston 





Of Our “How to Get Ahead” Series, this is No. 2— 


You know right where every rock is in 
this river, don’t you?” an observing little 
woman said to the pilot of a river boat on 
which she was a passenger. 

“No, lady,” he replied, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, “I know where they 


’ ” 


‘ain’t. 


So it is with us and the money we 
make. Those of us who chart our courses 
where the rocks “ain’t,” tell our money 
where to go; we don’t ask it where it went. 

Most of us failed to pay sufficient at- 
tention, back yonder in the grades, to get 
sufficiently acquainted with the interest 
brothers, “Simple” and “Compound.” 
Man works only a limited time (NRA sets 
it at 40 hours a week), but interest works 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 365 days a 
year. And it is surprising how fast even a 
small rate will help money to grow. Like 
the man who had borrowed on a note at 
6 percent: Years passed and the note was 
renewed, and finally, when he was able to 
pay, he discovered that he had paid in in- 
terest more than the sum originally bor- 
rowed. His logical conclusion was, “Since 
interest can work so hard against me, it 
can be made to work just as hard for me; 
hereafter I’m going to make interest my 
friend, instead of my enemy.” 


We HEAR many examples of the power 
of interest. An interesting one, recently 
mentioned in the papers, told of the dis- 
covery in Norway of a deposit of 200 
kroner ($53.60) made by a man in 1870, 
unknown to his family. The man had 
died, and his widow struggled to rear a 
family of six children. The deposit having 
come to light after 63 years, the children 
have been notified, and each will receive 
more than twice the original deposit, for 


at 4 percent compound interest, the 200 
kroner now amount to approximately 
3200 kroner, or $857.60. 

The surest way to make money accu- 
mulate is to set a definite goal, then start 
out to reach it by regular, definite steps. 
A plan is essential. We wouldn’t start to 
build a home without a carefully drawn 
set of plans, and we can’t hope to build a 
financial structure without the same care- 
ful preparations. 

Such a plan should essentially provide 
certain factors. “Safety” should be a first 
consideration, to make our accumulation 
as safe as is possible. “Interest” also must 
be considered, but only after the safety 
feature has been weighed; that is, you 
should aim to have all the interest pos- 


sible without endangering the safety of 


your money. “System,” a definite ar- 
rangement whereby even small sums set 
‘aside can grow to a considerable amount, 
is next important. To make a growth that 
is really worth while, “Time” also must 
be considered. 


FINALLY, your plan for accumulating 
money should be “Flexible,” so you find it 
possible to adjust it to unexpected condi- 
tions that may arise—but it should not 
be too flexible as' to be a temptation to 
tear down part way. We cannot build up 
by tearing down. 

In the long run, real accomplishment is 

oing to come from regularity of accumu- 
ation. It is not so much a matter of the 
amount you set aside, as it is doing it 
systematically. Do it the same way busi- 
ness institutions accumulate a reserve 
sinking fund, to be available when needed. 
Regularity will accomplish any goal 
provided we allow sufficient time. 


HOW MONEY ACCUMULATES 


AT 4 PERCENT COMPOUND INTEREST 





You WILL HAVE IN 





Set AsIDE cr " 
Eacu MontH 5 YEARS 10 Years 20 YEARS 30 YEARS 

$1 $ 65.23 $ 144.31 $ 357.58 $ 673.26 

2 130.46 288 .62 715.16 1,346.52 

3 195.69 432.93 1,072.74 2,019.78 

4 260.92 577.24 1,430.32 2,693 .04 

5 326.16 721.55 1,787.93 3,366.30 

6 391.39 865 . 86 2,145.51 4,039 . 56 

7 456.62 1,010.17 2,503 .09 4,712.82 

x 521.85 1,154.48 2,860 . 67 5,386.08 

. 587.08 1,298.79 3,218.25 6,059 . 34 

10 652.32 1,443.12 3,575.86 6,732.60 

11 717.55 1,587.43 3,933 .44 7,405 . 86 

12 782.78 1,731.74 4,291 .02 8,079.12 
13 848 .O1 1,876.05 4,648 .60 8,752.38 

14 913.24 2,020 . 36 5,006.18 9,425 .64 

15 978 .47 2,164.67 5,363.76 10,098 .90 

20 ‘ 1,304.64 2,886.24 7,151.72 13,465 .20 

25 1,630.80 3,607 . 80 8,939 .65 16,831.50 

30 1,956.96 4,329 .36 10,727 . 58 20,197 .80 

35 2,283.12 5,050.91 12,515.51 23,564.10 

40 2,609 .28 5,772.48 14,303 .44 26,930 .40 

45 2,935.41 6,494.04 16,091 .37 30,296.70 

50 3,261.60 7,215.60 17,879 .30 33,663 .00 

















$1,000,00022 


to lend! 


NOW you can make needed home repairs 
and improvements when all costs are so 
low ... Johns-Manville lends you the 
money—you pay ouf of income. 






















@ Lovely Tile-like walls for kitchen 
or bath as lowas $7.70 down. J-M Wain- 
scoting makes dull, out-of-date rooms 
look cheery, colorful and smart—eco- 
nomical—comes in sheets any car- 
penter can erect in a very short time. 


OW often you have wished that 

you could do these things to 
your home! But home owners have 
been putting off these important im- 
provements and repairs. Money was 
so scarce! 

But now you need not delay a single 
day longer! Out of the Johns-Manville 
$1,000,000 Fund you can actually 
borrow the money you need—and 
make these improvements now, when 
everything... materialsand labor... 
costs less than in years. All you pay 
is a small sum down. The balance is 


@ A roof that never wears out 
—for as little as $19.50 down. 
J-M Asbestos Shingles (in 
beautiful colors) go on right 
over your present roof without 
muss or trouble. Fireproof (23% 
of fires start on roofs), won’t 
leak, rot, warp! You'll be 
proud of it! 


@ This remodeled dining room (as 
little as $15.00 down). owes its charm 
to walls and ceiling of J-M Insulating 
Board in its natural buff finish, and 
to buffet and shelving finished with 
J-M wood fibre HARD BOARD. 


spread over twelve easy monthly 
payments. 

And you can borrow from this 
$1,000,000 fund even though the 
Johns-Manville materials used repre- 
sent as little as 25% of the cost of the 
total job done! 

Your home is the soundest, most 
stable investment you’ve 
ever made. Don’t let it 
depreciate in value. 
Keep it modern, in 
good repair. Cozy to 
live in. A home to 


for 


Name 


@ J-M Rock Wool 
Home Insulation (this 
job costs $13.20 down). 
Spun from molten rock 
into light fluffy wool. 
4” of J-M Home Insu- 
lation keeps heat in (or 
out) more effectively 
than a solid stone wall 
11 feet thick... makes 
rooms up to 12° cooler 
insummer, reduces fuel 
bills 35% in winter. 


@ Aplace where all the family can 
play—foraslittieas$9.20down. Just 
what you wanted in basement or 
attic for ping-pong games—or as a 
place for the children to play— 
finished with J-M Insulating Board 
in its natural buff color. 





be proud of! And remember— should 
you want to sell, modernizing it now 
will help you get a far better price 
than if you offer it in a shabby, out- 
of-date, run-down condition. 

Simply write us. We will put you in 
touch with your nearest J-M dealer 
authorized to extend the privileges of 
the J-M Deferred Payment Plan. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


‘ Johns- Manville, Dept. BGH4, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York. Please send me your free booklet, 

“101 Practical Suggestions on Home Improve- 
ments,”’ that also tells about your ‘$1,000,000 to 
Lend”’ Plan. I am particularly interested in a new 


roof (1, “‘tile’’ wainscoting for kitchen or bath 1, 
J-M Rock Wool Home Insulation 1, Insulating Board 


extra rooms [). 





Street 





State 
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**I’m not saying a word 
against our mother 


but why doesn’t 
she get us 
PETTIJOHN’S?™ 


Menfolks, young and old, long 
for a different cereal. And 
Pettijohn’s is different. Fla- 
vory, golden flakes of real 
whole wheat! Cooks, mind 
you, in 3 to 5 minutes! 





ES SIR! The women keep on serving the 

same old breakfast until one fine day the 
menfolks’ll say: ‘Either we get a different 
cereal around this house or else!’’ 

Don’t let this happen! Fend off revolution 
with Pettijohn’s—the only hot cereal that’s 
really different. Pettijohn’s is real whole 
wheat. To make it, the firm, golden entire 
wheat kernels are flaked instead of ground. 
That’s why Pettijohn’s is never mushy. Why 
it has that crisp, luscious ‘‘cracked-wheat” 
texture. Why it cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. In 
addition, Pettijohn’s brings you bran as Na- 
ture intended you to eat it. With the rest of 
the whole wheat berry. 

If you believe in real whole wheat, if you 
long for a change at break- 
fast, get Pettijohn’s today. 


Pettiyohn's 





Rolled Wheat with Rouep WHEAT 
All the Bran rau THe A 
Product of The Quaker Oats = min’ 
ompany ens 
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A Spring Beauty Show 





One blustery day last winter, when 
Iowa gardens were tucked away in snow 
drifts, I dropped into Alfred Hottes’ office 
at Better Homes & Gardens to talk over 
garden program plans for clubs. 

April, and green shoots seemed far 
away, but so realistically does Mr. Hottes 
talk gardening that, honestly, I almost 
walked out of his office into zero weather 
without my fur coat! 

“April,” I told him, “is a month when 
clubs, even the most literary ones, plan 
special garden programs. What shall I 
suggest that is brimful of the spirit of 
gardening, yet not too difficult for a club 
having but one garden program a year?” 

“A Beauty Show,” he said. “Have each 
person bring from the garden or from the 
woods, the thing that seems to her (when- 
ever I say “to her,” I mean “to him” also!) 
the most beautiful.” 

I decided right then and there what I 
shall take. In April the stout little hickory 
tree in my perennial bed has, on the tips 
of its sturdy twigs, beautiful robust buds 
that burst splendidly open in glorious 
shades of coppery browns and soft reds 
and warm tans. I’ll cut two or three and 
display them in a copper vase. 

So many things are beautiful in April 

. vivid red shoots of the wild grape; 
sensitive, tassel-like pendants of the oaks 
and maples and birches; violets in a wee 
bowl of larkspur blue; sprays of wild 
strawberry. 

This game, says Mr. Hottes, is particu- 
larly good for scout leaders to use, teach- 
ing, as it does, observation without 
destruction. 

For the more formal Beauty Show in a 
garden or on a porch, serve tea from a 
table which is exquisite with the delicate 


| shades of spring flowers for a color motif. 


Vg 


Or go to the woods for your Beauty 
Show. A rosy shootingstar blooming by a 
rock is lovelier far than a shootingstar 
drooping in a vase. When the crowd is 
gathered send it on a 15-minute walk thru 
the woods, each person to choose (saying 
nothing about it) the thing she thinks 
most beautiful. 

Meanwhile the social committee is 
spreading a picnic lunch, gay as a flower 
bed, and when lunch is over each person 
exhibits her chosen beauty spot and tells 





why she selected it. 





Better Homes & Gardens’ Club Department, Edited by Edith Wasson McElroy 


Mr. Hottes also said he thought it was 
most important for all the clubs in a com- 
munity to work together on some unified 
plan of community beautification. 

Garden clubs as might be expected, 
take the lead in community beautifica- 
tion, but, listen, garden clubs: give other 





clubs a real share in the work, for clubs 
that pay little attention to gardening in 
their regular program will work with a 
will to make the home town a better 
om to live. For park beautification, or 

ighway beautification, or creating a town 
beautiful by each householder making his 
home a little island of beauty, numbers are 
needed and there is work for all. 

Last —_ I drove between fence rows 
gay with nodding rambler roses, into the 
smiling, friendly town of Springfield, Mis- 
souri—just the kind of a town I expected 
to find. For towns that plant flowers, like 
folks that plant flowers, are the right sort. 
In a dozen southern states communities 
are planting flowers and trees along the 
boulevards leading to scenic and historic 
spots. Some day sightseers to these places 
will drive thru sun-flecked lanes of green. 

In California towns color motile are 
carried out along entire streets. Sounds 
monotonous? It isn’t. The flowers are so 
vivid and each home-planting so indi- 
vidual that one is never conscious of 
tedium, only of the breath-taking whole— 
white adobe Spanish homes buried be- 
neath masses of purple bouganvillea, and 
scarlet flowers warm against the tawny 
earth. 

“But that,” you say, “is California. We 
live elsewhere.” Why not elsewhere? The 
folks liveing along a street or even along 
one block can plant shrubbery for gor- 
geous fall color or bulbs and plants for 
spring-blooming, or even in mid-summer 
make the whole town a bouquet of zin- 
nias stoutly defying heat and drouth. 
Then invite the world in for a Spring 
Beauty Show or an Autumn Glory Festi- 
val or a Mid-Summer Flower Pilgrimage! 

And always for your special help and 
inspiration there is “The Garden Club 
Exchange.” If your club is not now 
among the thousands of clubs receiving 
this free news service each month, the 
best way to find out about it, is to write 
Mr. Hottes and request him to add the 
name of your program chairman to the list 
to receive “The Garden Club Exchange.” 


“— 
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The DATE-LINE tells you 





“WE ARE ADRIFT” — FLASHLIGHT SIGNALS READ. PETS ARE A SERIOUS 
Standing up in the rocking, disabled dory,in which he and John Boyle* MEN ACE—when they take t 
had drifted 100 miles in a gale-lashed sea, George Bell* sent those aed inden chaos 
signals into the night from a large size hand-flashlight. And those 
signals, seen on a trawler... saved these two fishermen. 
*Not their real names, of course, although they were given in ; : ae 3 a. beam of your flashlight ahead of you. 
the coast-to-coast newspaper report. There's the date-line! You'll ff z ) 5 . 

find it on all Eveready Flash- 

light Batteries ...a guarantee 

that THEY'RE FRESH. 


sleeping on unlighted cellar stairs 
.«-in any unlighted spot for that 
matter. Play safe; se nd the brilliant 





EXTRA 
LONG LIFE 


BATTERY 


You FILL up your flashlight with Eveready Batteries. You snap the switch . 
and swift sure light stabs the darkness every time. Of course there are reasons. . . 
although you may never have known them. 


Right near the top of the list of reasons is freshness. Brimful of long-life, each Thousands of radios in unwired homes are powered by 
Eveready you buy is fresh because your dealer sells Eveready Batteries so fast Eveready Air-Cell “A” Batteries and Layerbilt “B” Bat- 


. : . x teries. Eveready Dry Cells serve hundreds of uses in the home 
they've no chance to lose their power . . . to die on his shelves. and in industry. 


And besides freshness there are many more reasons . . . indeed, that com- 
pact Eveready you've bought for only a dime is the tangible result of 40 
years of battery making. 40 years of designing, checking, refining and im- 
proving. Perfecting the balanced mix of the six active chemicals that 
produce the light you want. Working out such things as the “‘power- 
stabilizer” which holds these powerful light-making elements on tip- 
toe... ready to light. Designing the metal top, which prevents power 
from leaking away when the batteries aren’t in use. All these things are 
back of the “‘date-line” with its guarantee that the Eveready Batteries 
you buy for your flashlight are fresh. 

Bringing Evereadys to such a peak of perfection costs money. 
But in the end it pays... pays us, and you, too. For it’s your insur- 
ance that whenever you buy an Eveready Battery . . . for a flash- 


light, a radio, a bell, a buzzer, or motor ignition . . . you’re sure of 

getting packaged electricity at its best. National Carbon Company, EVE R EA 1D)'4 
Inc. General Offices: New York, N. Y. Unit of Union Carbide 

[ij@fq and Carbon Corporation. BATTE RI E S 





















packaged eleclricily al tls beat 
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| COULDN'T 
GET IN IF THIS 
SCREEN WERE 
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Safeguard health.. 
avoid expense..use 


BRONZE 
SCREENS 


they cannot rust! 





RDINARY screening is strong when 
O new, but rust soon destroys its 
strength. Weakened wire does not stand 
even ordinary abuse . . . it bulges and 
breaks. Then holes to lure insects, or 
unsightly patches. Finally, new screens 
and more expense. 

This Spring, buy screens made of 
Anaconda Bronze Wire, which is of stand- 
ard gauge and quality, assuring years 
of expense-free service. And the orig- 
inal cost...only about 40 cents more per 
full length window than screens that rust 
...is a trifling sum to pay for screens that 
safeguard health and last indefinitely. 


Anaconda Bronze Wire is used by 
leading weavers of screen cloth. You 
may obtain this durable screening from 
your local dealer or screen maker. An 
interesting booklet, “Screens that Meet 
the Test,” will be mailed on request. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS CO. 
General Offices : Waterbury, Conn. 


Products: Brass Pipe, Cop- 


Other Anacon 
ittings, Sheet Copper, Everdur 


per Tubes and 


(strengthened copper) the ideal metal for Tanks. 
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Garden Beginners Ahoy! 





Do YOU know the easiest and best way 
to lay out an informal flower or shrub 
border? Simply get out your garden hose 


_ and stretch it along on the ground, plac- 
| ing the hose approximately where you 


want the inside of your completed border 
to be. Now play with the hose, curving it 
in and out in a graceful line (avoiding too 
regular, abrupt scallops), until the border 
is just the way you want it. This gives you 
your border pattern which you will cut 
out with a spade, following along just in- 
side the hose for the complete length of 
the border. 

Have no beds narrower than 3 feet, for 
plants do not grow well when grass roots 
intrude from both sides. 

Never make a flower bed lower than 
the surrounding lawn; it does not look 
right and drains poorly. 

If you want a good foolproof annual, try 
the zinnia. Buy giant varieties and you 
will be greatly 
pleased. Sow the 
seeds in a sunny 
spot where the soil 
is loose and trans- 
plant the plants 
when they are 
about 2 inches tall, 
setting them about 
1 foot apart. 

Do not plant 
clumpsof dahlias. 
Take a knife and 
cut up the big 
clumps so that 
each of the “pota- 
toes” has on it one 
growing eye. 

Chrysanthe- 
mum plants should 
be moved each 
year. They exhaust 
the soil and there- 
fore should never 
be permitted to grow in clumps. Each 
plant should be divided. Set each little 
division in a spot all its own and do not 
have the plants closer than 3 feet. 

Your tree trunks do not need white 
wash. No one knows what good it is. And 
your neighbors exclaim at your poor taste 
in disfiguring such a beautiful object in 
Nature. 

Don’t worry about not being able to get 
manure. Use, instead, a complete plant 
food to furnish the fertilizing elements 
and either sand or peatmoss to make the 
soil loose. 

Don’t be confused by the multitude of 
plant foods on the market. Choose one 
of the complete high-test plant foods 
which contains every scil-food element 
your plants need for a well-balanced diet, 
remembering that the plants take up the 
food only when it is in solution. Therefore, 
abundant watering at feeding time is as 
necessary as plant food. 

When you buy your pansies from the 
florist be sure to keep them picked. Pan- 
sies which go to seed soon stop blooming. 

In planting new rose bushes prune 
them back severely so that each branch is 
merely a stub, and don’t be afraid to 
tramp the soil around the roots. 





In dividing perennials use a large knife or 
else break the clumps apart with your hands 


If you expect good roses in your garden, 
you must spray and dust them every 10 
days. Consult your seedsman. Perfect roses, 
healthy plants, and hardiness are the re- 
sults of preventing insects and diseases. 

Do not plant all your gladiolus bulbs 
at once. Plant them every Io days or 2 
weeks; then you will have a succession 
of bloom. 

A drop of gasoline or one of the weed- 
killers you can buy from your seedsman 
or druggist in the center of a dandelion 
will kill the mother of thousands. You can 
eject this gasoline by using a bottle fitted 
with a cork with a hole in it, or you can 
use one of the patented gadgets. But be 
sure to use one or the other. 

When the clumps of hardy asters, false- 
dragonhead, or other perennials become 
too large and ungainly, dig them up and 
divide them into small pieces. These more 
rampant-growing perennials need division 
every 2 or 3 years. 

Inasmuch as 
goldfish can stand 
any degree of cold 
you can put them 
in your pool as 
soon as you have 
it filled and ready. 

Hardy waterli- 
lies can be planted 
as early as April, 
but of course they 
will not make 
much growth until 
the water becomes 
warm. Tender wa- 
terlilies should 
never be placed in 
the pool until after 
all danger of frost 
is past and the wa- 
ter is warm. 

Snails help to 
keep a clean pool 
because they eat decaying vegetable mat- 
ter, but they are not necessary. 

If you are planting shrubs in a heavy 
clay soil which has not been cultivated 
recently, it may be well to dig out some 
of the soil and replace it with good rich 
loam, to which plant food, peatmoss, and 
sand have been added. Such a mixture will 
give the new roots a good start. 

In sowing annual seeds in the garden 
you can fool your friends by merely 
loosening the surface of the soil with a 
rake, but you will never fool your plants. 
They will start their tiny roots, then quit. 
Spade all beds at least the depth of the 
spade. 

When you transplant, use enough 
water to make a real mud puddle around 
the plant. Be sure however, that the wet 
area is then covered with dry soil so that 
the sun will not cake the mud. 

The appearance of your yard will great- 
ly improve if you keep your beds neatly 
edged; use a spade or turf-cutter. 

If you are looking for something better 
than the old-fashioned African Marigold, 
Guinea Gold Marigold is truly a mass 
of living gold and grows as easily as in- 
ferior sorts. It reaches 4 feet, so plant it 
behind lower-growing flowers. 
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THEIR CAR SHOT OFF THE 


ROAD— RIGHT INTO_A POLE. IT 










On a motor pleasure trip. Spin- 
ning along at 40, 50, 60. Suddenly 
it happened—a blow-out! 





A terrible drag set in. He tried to 
steer. He tried to stop. But no use. 
He was headed for trouble. 











They might have beenkilled. Others 
have had a similar experience— 
and paid dearly for it. 


NEW TIRE ENDS BLOW-OUT FEAR 
_GIVES MONTHS OF EXTRA WEAR 


Sensational Life-Saver Golden Ply Makes New Goodrich Safety 
Silvertown Tires 3 Times Safer From Blow-outs at High Speeds 


HE odds are strong against you when 

you have a blow-out. Especially if you 
happen to be speeding at the time. BANG! 
It’s all over in a flash. And your chances of 
keeping off the accident list are mighty 
slim—unless you have plenty of luck. 


To protect motorists from blow-out 
tragedies— to give youa tire that will stand 
up under the terrific speeds of today’s high- 
powered automobiles, every new Good- 
rich Safety Silvertown has the amazing 
Life-Saver Golden Ply. This remarkable 
engineering invention, found only in the 
new Silvertown, resists heat. Thus, blisters 
don’t form. The great, unseen, cause of 
blow-outs is prevented before it begins. 
The “‘safest-tire-ever-built” is now made 

R4 3 times safer from blow-outs at to- 
day’s high speeds. And here’s proof. 


Racing daredevils tested it out at break- 
neck speeds. Tested it on the world’s fast- 
est track. Gave it everything they had. Not 
one blow-out. Similar tires without the Life- 
Saver Golden Ply failed at one-third the dis- 
tance the Golden Ply Silvertowns were run. 


No Extra Cost 
Extra safety. Extra mileage, too. Yet you 
pay not a penny more for Goodrich Safety 
Silvertowns than for other standard tires. 
Don’t trust to luck. Play safe. Get a set 
before your turn for a blow-out comes. 


FREE! Handsome emblem 
e with red crystal reflec- 


tor to protect you if your tail light 
goes out. Go to your Goodrich 
dealer, join Silvertown Safety League, 
and receive one FREE. Or send 10¢ GH) 
(to cover packing and mailing) to 

Dept. 333 The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. 








Gesdriah Safety Silvertown 


Copyright, 1934, The B. F, Goodrich Rubber Co. WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
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I was gelling 
A BARGAIN 
4 





NEXT TIME HE’LL INSIST ON 
FABRIC-REINFORCED HOSE 


@ Sure he “saved” a few cents last 
year by buying a poe 3 hose. At 
the time he didn’t realize it was 
made without fabric-reinforce- 
ment, or that he would soon pay 
the difference i in repairs and in- 
convenience. But he’s learned his 
lesson now...namely,that cotton- 
fabric construction means as much 
in garden hose as in tires. That’s 
what gives flexibility, toughness 
and long life. 


Cok fo 


“GARDEN CLUB” 
@ See those strong, 

sinewy cords? They , 
keep it always lithe 
and pliant...which 
means that the rub- 
ber wears better and 
lasts longer. It’s light 
in weight and easy 
to handle, which appeals to women 
gardeners. Yet “Garden Club” costs 
very little more than the cheapest 
hose with no fabric reinforcement 
whatsoever. Ask for it at your dealer's. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO OC" 


Coodrich 


Ca dest Hore 





and J Vhougld These are 


Parents Methods 





Who’s Afraid? 


Wer babies seldom show signs of even 


noticing a thunder shower. But Fern was 
born in July, so, when our first thunder 
showers came the next spring, she cried 
and was really frightened. I took her in 
my arms to the window and showed her 
the beautiful lights, saying with each 
flash: “See the pretty lights! Now listen 
and hear the clouds clap their hands.” 

Of course she didn’t quite understand. 


Still, after watching the lightning and 


hearing those words repeated over and 
over, she came to enjoy those showers 
tremendously. 

Too many times the fear is due to some 
particular accident which happened to us 
so far back that we have forgotten it, so 
it is our duty to overcome our adult fear 
and point out the harmlessness, beauty, 
or desirability, making the thing pleasing 
to our child if possible. Thru teaching our 


| child to have no fear, we may even regain 


for ourselves a great measure of tranquili- 
ty.—Mrs. Irene Remillard, Mittineague, 
Massachusetts. 


Let Baby Help 


My FRIEND had a very difficult time 
teaching her little boy not to burn him- 


| self by touching the gas-stove burners. 
Her method was to keep him away and to 








tell him “not to touch.” When my baby 
boy arrived I determined to use a different 
method. 

I began as soon as he could toddle to 
take him with me when I went to light 
the stove. He was fascinated by the pretty 
stove that helped mother to cook such 
good things. As soon as I had lighted it, I 
would let him blow out the match, and 
called him “my helper.” After thanking 
him, I would casually explain that the 
stove would burn him if he touched it now. 
I acted as if I took it for granted that he 
would not want to touch it and he re- 
sponded admirably to this suggestion. | 
used this same method of letting baby 
help in many other ways, always with 
success.—Mrs. Myrtle G. Burger, Hunts- 
ville, Missouri. 


Flowers for Children 


My LITTLE boy is fond of flowers. He 
wanted “‘Ma-ma” to enjoy them, too, so 
he picked every bud and blossom that he 
could find and brought them to me. Soon 
the potted flowers had no buds, and even 
the iris in the yard were headless. It did 
no good to punish him or put him in his 
pen, because he forgot and would do it all 
over again. 

While on a visit one day, much to my 
embarrassment, he snatched the flowers 
from a prized fuchsia. Then my hostess 


| very kindly told me how she had given her 


small boy a potted plant of his own to care 
for. His delight when it bloomed was a 
revelation; he was cured of pulling the 
heads off flowers! 

Very early next spring I put a violet in 
a pot, knowing that it would soon bloom 
and the more it was picked the more it 
would continue to bloom. It was a huge 
success, because he actually waited to see 
if it would bloom again. He learned to 
help get rich soil for the flowers, water 
them, and assist me to set out small 
plants. Tho only 2% years old, this was a 
good beginning, as he seemed to appre- 
ciate the flowers more.—Mrs. Mary B. 
Layne, Cullen, Virginia. 


Blocks for Every Need 


Every healthy, active child wants 
something to do. When my boy was small 
I drove to a lumber yard and bought a 
dollar’s worth of all sizes of lumber ends 
that could be used for building blocks. 
These were put into a box about 18 inches 
square. 

At first Son was so young that his con- 
structing ability amounted to putting one 
block behind another for a train. But the 
blocks proved their worth, for they served 
as building materials for six years. When- 
ever the constructing impulse was felt, 
there were the blocks. Thru the list of his 
enthusiasms representing ships, railroads, 
bridges, tunnels, houses, stores, miniature 
playgrounds, and cities, the blocks served 
his building needs. After a western trip he 
made a crude reproduction of parts of 
Mesa Verde. Sometimes the blocks were 
used in the sandpile (a splendid place to 
erect cliff dwellings such as he saw at Mesa 
Verde), but days and days, with no aid 
other than a boy’s imagination, they gave 
happy, constructive occupation. 

The summer this same little boy had 
reached the age of 1014, and the club 
spirit was strong within him. A clubhouse 
was greatly desired by four of “the 
crowd.” I asked him to figure out on paper 
the size of the clubroom they wanted and 
the lumber they desired, and supplied 
them with a shovel, several hammers, a 
saw, nails, and used lumber which was 
clean and in good condition. A spot in our 
backyard was turned over to them. 

The industry and activity were won- 
derful to behold! At first the house was 
not a complete success because advice 
was largely withheld. After taking off one 
whole side of the building and discovering 
that too many short boards had been 
sawed, necessitating an extra 2 by 4 being 
driven into the ground, care and fore- 
thought were developed in addition to a 
greater respect for the initial advice of 
parents. The construction of this small 
room (it included a fireplace made of 
stones laid one on top of another) kept 
these four boys busy every day for two 
weeks.—Eleanor Richey Johnston, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 
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SO EASY 
TO ACQUIRE 
AT YOUR WINDOWS 


You can secure this lingering 
charm for your windows with 
Scranton Net Curtains. Like 
charming women—they “wear 
well,” keep their loveliness 
from day to day. 


They're airy and light with 
originality in their textures— 
reflecting their beauty through- 
out the room. 


The curtains pictured here are 
in a refined, open weave that 
brings richness to living rooms. 
They are hemmed top and 
bottom and have the new self- 
adjusting tops making them 
instantly ready to hang with- 
out any fuss or bother. 


You may see them at repre- 
sentative stores, in various 
sizes: No. 86466, pair curtains 
with each side 35 inches wide, 
about $4.50 a pair; No. 86484, 
panels 33 inches wide, about 
$2.25 each; No. 86492, panels 
A3inches wide, about $3.0each. 


The Scranton Lace Company 
Scranton, Pa. 


Scranton et C utains 











END IT... 





| The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


| [Begins on page 8] 


and David his rubbers, and off we set to 
a wooded ravine at the back, sloshing 
down the path. The boys raced ahead as 
we reached the brow of the hill and I 
heard them shout, “Daddy, what kind of 
flower is this?” I hurried down and they 
were bending over a fine clump of rue- 
anemone. “Look, is that Dutchmans- 
breeches over there?” called Donald. 
It was. 

Just as we spied some crow’s-foot by 
the edge of our little brook, down came 
rain. Now last summer | built a table of 
boards on the other side of the brook to 
facilitate picnic suppers. I grabbed David 
by the waist and waded across the swollen 
stream. Donald waded too. | put the boys 
under the table, hastily thatched the 





with a tank of 
Rustless Everdur 


HY put up with all the annoy- 

\X) ance of a rusting tank... dis- 

colored water, rust-repairs and, sooner 

or later, complete replacement? You 

can end all this with a tank of Everdur 
Metal, which cannot rust. 

A tank of Everdur, though priced 
several dollars higher, costs no more to 
install than an ordinary tank. And it 
costs far less to use. . . because it pro- 
vides c/ean hot water, trouble-freeservice 
and complete freedom from tank rust. 

Everdur Metal is copper, alloyed with 
silicon and manganese. It is ideal for 
tanks because it is as strong and easily 
welded as steel, readily lending itself to 
low cost,“‘one-piece” tank construction. 
And it is standard for rust-proof tanks 
with 34 makers of range boilers and 
automatic water heaters. 


Why a tank that rusts is high in cost, no 
matter how low its purchase price 


Hot water causes rust to form even 
faster than cold water. 





Once started, rust continues to form. 
Rusty water appears at the faucets. 





The inevitable happens! The metal 
rusts through and the tank leaks. 





Regardless of the kind of fuel you 
use, automatic heaters with Everdur 
tanks, also separate storage tanks 
(range boilers) ,are available to suit your 
individual needs. Just remember 

the name EVERDUR (Ever 

Durable) when you buy. = 


AMsWOA The American Brass Co. 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


Anaconda Copper and Brass Products: Brass Pipe, 
Copper Tubes and Fittings, Sheet Copper, 
and Bronze Wire for Screens. 


EVERDUR METAL. 
for TANKS 
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cracks in it with armfuls of oak leaves, 
then crawled under too. There we sat, 
snug as the proverbial bug in rug, until 


the shower was over. 

ful (ff Brother, do you know where I 
can buy a second-hand Noah’s 

Ark pretty cheap? It hasn’t rained forty 

days yet, but it’s on the way. The ground 

is getting to be like a lake all over the 


| garden and lawn. I’m going away tonight 
| and the lawn just had to be mowed. I 
| tried it, the mower dug down into the sod, 


but I got over about half—when down 
came rain and soaked me. 

But there is compensatory beauty. 
Narcissus were never more gorgeous. 
Goldenbells (Forsythia) is yellow. Japa- 
nese Quinces are about ready to burst into 
their spring pyrotechnical display of red. 


| The dwarf iris is a sheet of heavenly blue. 


I saw bloom on the Viola Apricot, a lovely 


yellow Tufted Pansy. 
Gul 20 Up along the Hudson above 
New York City is the quiet, 
peaceful, beautiful village of Bronxville. 
Here in a delightfully quaint home, sur- 
rounded by rare shrubbery and with a 
wonderful garden at the back, lives a 
woman to whom I owe a lot. Years ago, 





“| kept singing .. .” 


when I was just beginning my gardening, 
it was a book of hers that gave me much 
information. Thru the years since I have 
read other books of hers. 

This woman, Louise Beebe Wilder, is 
one of the best known writers on garden 
subjects in America. Her garden is one of 
the garden shrines of the land. This after- 
noon, guided by Katherine, Maggie’s sis- 
ter, who lives nearby, I came to this home 
to meet Mrs. Wilder for the first time and 
to see this garden, with its great collection 
of rare rock plants. It would take a book 


| to tell of all the things I saw there. The 


narcissus, especially the dwarfs and spe- 
cies ones, were in bloom, as well as many 
rare Primulas. 


44, Today I learned a great lesson: 
to wit, that gardeners are the 
same good folks no matter where you find 
them. I was on the program of the annual 
meeting of the Garden Club Federation 
of Massachusetts at Springfield. I came 
with fear, for I knew that there are many 
fine gardens in this state. I knew that 
many present have much finer gardens 
than I’ll ever have, know much more than 
I do. I was afraid I’d be out of place 
among those gardeners from Boston who 
know exactly how to pronounce the bo- 
tanical names. 

But, bless my soul, I was never more at 
home in my life, everybody was as 
friendly as could be, and I enjoyed the 
whole day’s program, especially the round- 
table talk on seed-sowing, led by Mrs. 


Julia Latimer. 

Gls Home at noon today, Maggie 
and the boys met me at the 

station. David held out two boxes: “Here 

are some flowers I brought you, Daddy,” 

he said. Dandelions, they were—bless his 


heart. 
Yul Lb This morning I mowed the 
paths in the garden. You know, 
I’m a smart feller. Those paths are hard 
to mow. So I never put plant food on 
them—well, hardly ever. Then the grass 
doesn’t grow so fast and I don’t have to 
mow them more than half as much as | 


do the lawn. 
foul d/ The boys were planting annual 
seeds in their little seedframe, 
each one his own half of it. Donald wanted 
to plant snapdragons, so he could sell the 
plants. David still wanted daisies, red, 
and yellow, and pink, so I gave him a 
packet of China-aster seeds—the nearest 
thing to daisies I had. As for me, I trans- 
planted some of my vegetable plants and 
annual seedlings from the electric hotbed 
to my new coldframe. I should have trans- 
planted them sooner, but it’s been too wet 
to get the ground ready, even under glass. 
At last the ground was dry 


4 “f enough to get in some peren- 


nial seeds. I raked and prepared the soil. 
Then I brought out a chair for Maggie 
and, sitting in it, she wrote the record in 
the garden notebook of what we sowed 
and wrote the names on the small plant 
stakes with a weatherproof pencil. I be- 
gan, as usual, with delphiniums and col- 
umbines and some Shirley Foxgloves. 
Too bad it is Sunday morning, 


Gol 0 and maybe I hadn’t orter tell 


about it, but while Maggie and the boys 
went to Sunday School, I stayed home 
and mowed the lawn. I kept singing old 
gospel hymns to salve my conscience and 
kept thinking how fine it was to make our 
corner of the world brighter. You’d never 
believe it, now, that when I was 15 years 
old I was assistant superintendent of a 
Sunday School and played the organ for 
the singing, besides, as well as taught the 
young women’s class—made up mainly of 
old maids. 
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P 
Joe, dear, we must do 
something about this lawn -— 




















_1T LOOKS 
POSITIVELY | 
MOT H-EATEN! |y ‘y 











= SAID VIGORO CONTAINS 
ALL THE FOOD ELEMENTS THE 
GRASS NEEDS, AND IN JUST 


| THE RIGHT PROPORTIONS. 








{ |T WiLt BE 
WONDERFULFOR 
THE FLOWERS AND 


fs | 
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SHRUBS, TOO. Jy: ie 
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The Master Gardener’ says: 


“Starved lawns die! J urge you to 
feed yours before it’s too late to save 
its beauty and your investment in 
it. Give it a square meal, not an 
incomplete ration like bone meal or 
manures. Out of my experience, I 
recommend Vigoro. It is not a by- 
product but a safe, scientifically 
balanced plant food. It supplies 


THERE MUST 
BE SOME WAY 
70 SA\ SAVE IT. 
4 WE COULDNT fF 


MAKE IT OVER. 





AFFORD TO 


f YOUR LAWN 1S PROBABLY 
HALF-STARVED, YOUD BETTER 
GIVE IT A SQUARE MEAL 
RIGHT AWAY - FOUR POUN 

OF VIGORO PER 100 


SQUARE FEET... 





GRAND, JOE. ITS SUCH A 

COMFORT TO ME~ AND SO 

NICE A PLACE FOR THE 
CHILDREN TO PLAY! 


WHATS SURE TO NADPEN ..! 


all the food elements your growing 
plants need from the soil.” 
7 yg 7 

Clean, odorless, easy to handle, 
Vigoro can be applied by hand or 
with one of the convenient, inexpen- 
sive Vigoro spreaders. Only 4 lbs. per 
100 square feet will produce quick and 
lasting results that will amaze you. 

See your dealer today! Get enough 
Vigoro to supply a square meal to 


everything you grow. And be sure 


f YES,THAT VIGORO 
4 WASAGREAT 
INVESTMENT ~ ALL 














look for the 
name on the box or bag. Six sizes, 
from 12 ounces to 100 pounds. 


it’s genuine Vigoro; 


gy 7 7 

* Hear the Master Gardener’s radio 
talks on successful gardening! Hear 
Mario Chamlee and Coe Glade sing 
the songs you love, supported by a 
distinguished musical ensemble! The 
GarRDEN Hour, Sunday afternoons, 
3:30 Eastern Standard Time, NBC 
Red Network. 
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CHANGE TO 





WINTER is gone — and with it 
the need for heavy, monoto- 
nous winter menus. Bring 
spring to the breakfast table! 


Call the family to a feast. 
Fill their bowls with Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes — crisp and re- 
freshing to winter-jaded 
appetites! 


Kellogg’s are rich in energy, 
easy to digest. A nourishing 
lunch or supper for children. 


Economical, too, and so 
easy to serve! Always oven- 
fresh in the heat-sealed inner 
WAXTITE bag — an exclusive 
Kellogg feature. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 





FOR CRISPNESS 





My Garden Combinations 


very little, which I believe most gardeners 
will find is an asset. It goes to sleep at 
noon, but the next morning is full of bloom 
again. It blooms in April and May. 


THAT Spice Pinks (that is the name I 
know them by) fill the air with fragrance 
and, planted about in clumps, give your 
garden an old-fashioned atmosphere, as 
well as being especially nice to. mix into 
early bouquets. There are many shades of 
these old-fashioned pinks, ranging from 
almost white to a deep rose-pink. They 
bloom in the spring and continue in 
bloom thru May. 

Also sweet-williams in the variegated 
colors are extremely pretty in masses. 
These bloom in the spring and thru the 
summer. They do not require much atten- 
tion and their color is most effective. 


THAT a clump of babysbreath, or 
Gypsophila, planted in the fall or early 
spring is very desirable. It does not bloom 
until summer but is excellent to have in 
the garden and is especially useful for 
bouquets in the house. The best way to 
start it is to purchase plants of such new 
doubles as Bristol Fairy or Ehrlei. One 
plant will grow about 3 feet across. 


THAT perennial double buttercups are 
very desirable border plants. They grow 
close to the ground and come up early 
every year. They are quite pretty and add 
a bit of color to the garden. Also they are 
quite nice for bouquets, used with corn- 
flowers and pinks, making an old-fash- 
ioned effect. They bloom in May. There 
is also another variety of this same plant 
cataloged as Ranunculus acris, which is 
about 2 feet tall, and this also gives a spot 
of early bright yellow color to the garden. 

That daisies of all kinds are desirable 
in the garden, espe- 
cially the Painted 
Daisies, which 
bloom early in the 
spring. There is also 
another early white 
daisy which blooms 
at the same time as 
the Painted Daisy. 
It is known as the 
Elder Daisy. 


THAT coreopsis 
and gaillardias 
( blanketflowers), 
which come in the 
daisy family, with 
their golden yellow 
and orange coloring, 
are showy and hardy 
flowers nice for 
masses in the garden 
and for bouquets. 
They bloom all sum- 








[ Begins on page 34] 


into the summer, and these are most use- 
ful in making bouquets—daisies and lark- 
spur, daisies and cornflowers, daisies and 
roses, daisies alone. 


THAT annual larkspur is essential in 
any garden. Either the old-fashioned lark- 
spur or the newer varieties when once 
started in the garden seed themselves and 
require little attention thruout the season. 


THAT gladiolus, if not planted deep 
enough, will fall over from the weight of 
the bloom. They should be planted at 
least 4 inches deep. 


THAT the Golden Currant, or clove- 
bush, as it is familiarly called, is an excel- 
lent shrub. It blooms early in the spring 
with a yellow, spicy flower, is a pretty 
bush all summer, and spreads in every 
direction. Anyone who has one is always 
glad to give away roots, as it is a prolifical- 
ly and rapidly growing bush. If you wish 
to inclose your garden and want an in- 
expensive, quick-growing bush, try clove- 
bush, or the bush-althea, or rose-of- 
Sharon. Bush-althea grows from seed 
and also grows rapidly. It has a pink and 
white flower, something like a hollyhock, 
and makes either a compact, single shrub 
or a hedge with a most upright growth. 


THAT weigelia and Forsythia must be 
planted in a sheltered place, for if you 
live in a cold climate and have a severe 
winter, they will winterkill. 


THAT tho lowly and often disregarded 
by gardeners, cosmos, petunias, zinnias, 
and marigolds are effective in the garden 
and for bouquets. They can stand the hot 
weather better than other garden flowers, 
they require less moisture, they bloom all 
summer until frost, 
and they don’t have 
to be sprayed. 


THAT you learn 
to buy the most ef- 
fective and success- 
ful flowers and 
shrubs. That you 
try to find those that 
require the least at- 
tention and the least 
water. That you dis- 
cover that everyone 
else who has a gar- 
den is your friend, 
and these “garden 
sisters and brothers” 
will overwhelm you 
with gracious gifts 
of flowers and seeds 
and bulbs and plants. 
That it doesn’t mat- 
ter how tired you are 





mer long, the bloom 
beginning just after 
the earlier white 
daisies and Painted 
Daisies have stopped 
blooming and + oe 
the Shasta Daisies 
begin. If you have 
now planned toplant 
this particular group- 
ing you will have 
continuous bloom 
from daisies until far 


SucH a garden shelf as this is a credit 


to any shuttered window and, moreover, 


permits the shutters to be closed. Holes 
may be made in the shelf for the pots 
themselves. 

In a sunny exposure, to keep the plants 
from drying, put them in 4-inch pots 
placed inside 5- or 6-inch pots, packing 
sphagnum or peat moss in the space be- 


tween the two. (Also see page 77.) 


or how many things 
come up to keep 
your garden from 
being the success 
you dreamed, you 
are never the least 
bit discouraged but 
keep right on work- 
ing, believing that 
next year your gar- 
den will be just as 
you have dreamed 
that it will be. 























PcHeveoltt It’s the ride that causes thousands to buy 


Chevrolets. But it’s the body that very often 
makes up their minds long before they ever go for a ride! 
Because Chevrolet has a new Body by Fisher—and there’s 
nothing like it anywhere else at its price. No other with 
such clean, well-groomed lines. No other with the same 
richness and sparkle of finish . . . the same safe, solidly- 


built construction . . . the same livable luxury inside. 


And big! You'll be surprised at the amount of room. Due 
to lengthening the wheelbase, and moving the engine 
forward, several valuable inches have been added, front 


and rear. Plenty of space for everybody—long legs, broad 


“Hoar Fisher body. 
all by itself, would be 
enough to sell me!” 
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CHEVROLET MASTER SIX SEDAN 





shoulders... plenty of room for luggage, too. And another 
welcome point: only Fisher bodies give you genuine 


Fisher Ventilation, with easy-operating control. 


A warning, though—when you admire Chevrolet bodies, 
don’t stop there, or you'll lose the biggest thrill of all. 
You’ve got to try the ride, to know this car as you 
should. Feel “Knee-Action” wheels! 80-horsepower 


“snap”! 80-mile-an-hour speed! Big-car weight and 
stability! As Chevrolet promises you so confidently: 
Once you drive tt only 5 miles, you'll never be satisfied 
with any other low-priced car! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Low delivered prices; easy G. M. A. C. terms. A General Motors Value 


CHEVROLET FOR 1934 


by it geil yd pe Pr and you'll never be satisfied with any other low-priced car 
U 
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| SIMPLY DONT 
UNDERSTAND 
ABOUT MOTHS 


& 
Why 


NEITHER DOI. 

THEY RE THE 

BANE OF MY 
EXISTENCE 





don’t you ask 


the man at the store? 


Your druggist will tell you that all 
the old ideas about mothworms 
and moth damage have been com- 
pletely overturned by a new scien- 
tific discovery which makes it im- 
possible for mothworms to eat wool! 

Just imagine that! Your grand- 
mother tried to hide her woolens 
away from the mothworm—in 
boxes or bags. Also, she thought 
it would help matters a little to put 
a bad smell in with them—black 
pepper or cedar shavings, moth 
balls or flakes. Science laughs at 
that, because Science knows the 
mothworm cannot smell amy smell, 
good or bad! 

But now we have got to the bot- 
tom of this mothworm business. 
The big textile concerns were the 
first to use this idea of treating the 
wool itself. They call it ““moth- 
proofing,” and that word explains 
just the difference between Larvex 
and all the older methods of moth- 
fighting. 


This Larvex penetrates the very 
fibres of the wool and it is a won- 
derful product for the woman who 
is proud of her woolen belong- 
ings, whether women’s clothes, 
men’s clothes, furniture or rugs. It 
will save her hundreds of dollars 
in moth damage, besides in some 
cases saving some irreplaceable 
treasure that is beyond money 
value. 

Larvex is non-injurious and odor- 
less. Keep your clothes hanging, 
ready to wear anywhere, any time. 
No folding, wrinkling, stowing 
away. And Larvex is economical. 
One application of it will moth- 
proof for a full year, and this year’s 
service costs no more for a suit of 
clothes than a single pressing of 
that same suit! Sold everywhere by 
drug and department stores. The 
Larvex Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y. (In 
Canada: The Larvex Corporation, 
Ltd., Ste. Therese, P. Q.) Ww 


LARVEX Provents 
MOTH DAMAGE 


One application mothproofs for a whole year! 
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Cxtha Special 


| 





| party, 


Scalloped Shrimps and Oysters 
Buttered Asparagus 
Fruit Salad with French Dressing 
Grape Juice and Ginger Ale 
(Mix Them Half and Half) 
White Layer Cake 
Frozen Egg Nogg (Ice Cream) 
Coffee 
* Extra-Special—When the bridge- 


luncheon club meets; or the Van Duzens 
come over for Sunday-night supper. 


Creamed Chicken Shortcakes 
Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Orange Ginger Cakes 
Canned Pineapple and Fig Compote 
Tea Coffee 
* Anytime Special—When “we four 
and no more’’ get together; or when the 
good old study club meets. (My dears, 
we've been meeting together for years! 


and no one is ambitious to parade a 
fancy new dish anymore.) 


You're Invited says 


| Clementine MacArthur Allen 


THERE? ’S a gaiety about parties that is 
expressive of spring and springtime en- 
thusiasms. Lent is over, the house is all 
fresh from housecleaning, so there really 
isn’t a reason why we shouldn’t have a 
now is there? 

We will make it so easy that the hostess 
will not be overworked either before or 
after the guests arrive. Hostesses, you 
know, are supposed to have a good time, 
too, even tho theirs is a maidless estate. 

If you want something a little extra- 
special, then we think you will like the 
menu we give here. The second is a good 
alternate anytime. And if any of these 


| recipes are not in your cookbook, write 


us and we will hurry them off to you. 
Don’t forget to include the 3-cent stamp 
for our reply. 

Again, if these luncheon and supper 
menus do not suit your needs, we will be 
glad to help you plan menus for any occa- 
sion, formal or informal, anything from 


| breakfasts on up to an including picnics 


and midnight suppers. This is an invita- 
tion to brides, too. We will be glad to help 
with menus for such occasions as the an- 
nouncement party or the wedding. Be 
sure to state whether it is to be a break- 
fast, a luncheon, a dinner, or simply re- 
freshments. 
On with the party! 


_—— 

















the head of a family of my ac- 
quaintance recently bought a carton 
of electric-light bulbs from a presum- 
ably reputable dealer, asking for a 
certain trademarked bulb made by a 
well-known manufacturer. 

Lo and behold! in two weeks one of 
the lamps that had been installed in 
the living-room went on a strike. A 
few days later two more of the new 
lamps burned out. More than likely, it 
is just as well they burned out when 
they did, because doubtless they 
would “‘use twice the current and give 
less than half the light,” to quote from 
Delight Trimble’s story on page 24 of 
our March number. 

Examination revealed that the 
burned-out lamps bore a trade name, 
but no one in the family had ever heard 
of it. So that trade name now identi- 
fies that bulb to this household as one 





that will wot give satisfaction. Ob- 
viously, the trade name on any in- 
ferior product identifies that product 
as undesirable just as the trade name 
or trademark on any good quality 
product stamps that product as a 
dependable one. 


The bulb our homemaker friend 
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thought he was buying is advertised 
quite regularly in Better Homes & 
Gardens. And this leads us to suggest 
that Better Homes & Gardens adver- 
tisements comprise a most excellent 
buying guide, for all of them are 
scrutinized before they are accepted. 
We take every precaution to assure 
ourselves that the products advertised 
merit your consideration, and, fur- 
thermore, we back our judgment by 
our advertising guarantee below. 

Moreover, many advertisers offer 
booklets and folders that supplement 
the information contained in the ad- 
vertisements, with the thought that 
they will help you to decide whether 
or not their products will meet your 
requirements. Some advertisers even 
offer samples of their products, and 
many food advertisers offer recipe 
books. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO YOU — 














WE guarantee that your money will be returned or that satisfactory adjustment 
will be made if you purchase any article advertised in this issue of Better Homes & 
Gardens and it is not as represented in the advertisement. The complaint, investi- 
gation of which will be instituted promptly, must be submitted to us within one 
year after the advertisement appears. If the article is purchased thru the mails, 
it is a condition of our guarantee that you shall have mentioned Better Homes & 
Gardens at the time the purchase was made. 


Where To Find Them—CGuide to Advertisements of Merchandise 
for the Home, Family, and Garden 


Automotive, pages 5, 9, 43, 51, 57, 75 

Building and Remodeling Materials, pages 2, 38, 47, 50, 54, 68, 72, 76, 78, 79, 83, 87, 89, 91, 92, 93, 94, 96, 100, 102, 
104, 105 

Druggists’ Supplies and Toilet Articles, pages 3, 41, 63, 71, 77, 78, 88, 93, 96, 108 

Food Products, pages 11, 45, 48, 56, 62, 64, 65, 80, 81 

Garden, Lawn Tools and Supplies, pages 46, 52, 55, 72, 82, 90, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104 

Home-Furnishings and Household Supplies, pages 37, 49, 53, 58, 60, 68, 69, 72, 73, 76, 79, 80, 85, 88, 89, 91, 94, 96, 97, 
98, 101, 102, 104, 105 

Kitchen Equipment and Supplies, pages 6, 66, 67, 76, 84, 88, 99, 107 

Laundry Equipment, pages 12, 41, 61 

Miscellaneous, pages 70, 76, 84, 90, 92, 94, 95, 96, 100, 104 

Seeds and Plants, pages 68, 80, 82, 84, 88, 90, 92, 93, 94, 96, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104 
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“LL SHOW YOU 
HOW WIDE I AM!” 


says the sheet with 
the Pequot Tab 


(SEE COUPON BELOW!) 





@ THE PEQUOT TAB tells you which 
sheet fits each width bed. Sticking out 
from the bottom hem, it identifies the 
width even when the sheet is folded and 


piled up in the linen closet. 

Perhaps you have this time-saving 
convenience on only a few of your 
sheets. Of course it works even better 
when every sheet you own has its dis- 
tinctive signal tab. Pequot has worked 
out a plan by which all your sheets may 
this benefit! 
bring you full information. 

Pequot Mills, Salem, Massachusetts. 


PEQUOT 


( pronounced PEE-quatt 


"Vee and Clow (2 lw (a Ww ase 


share The coupon will 












pEQUOy iz, 


SHEETS 
PILLOW CASES 


coor me | ' 














SEND COUPON TODAY! 


Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass. 

Please send me, without obligation, your folder 
which explains exactly how I can have my 
sheets uniformly tabbed. 
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Cooks Round 


+ 


OF ENDORSED 








In the Tasting-Test Kitchen favorite recipes of the nation’s homemakers are 
tested for Recipe Endorsement. You, too, can have your recipes endorsed. 


XECIPES can be roman- 
tic! Perhaps every woman 
has realized this, without 
saying so. But now she is 


END 
Se 





is, I think, a prized posses- 
sion of any woman. I 
wouldn’t take worlds for 
this one of mine if I couldn’t 











saying so in the fascinating 
letters she is sending to Bet- 


oo HOMES & aoa 


TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 


find another as good. 


(A 2-layer cake) 





ter Homes &§ Gardens with 


| her best recipes which are 


tested as candidates for 

the Certificate of Recipe Endorsement. 
These interesting bits of recipe history 

are, in fact, intimate glimpses into the lives 


| of the nation’s best cooks and rival in real 


romance any storybook. Best of all, these 
stories are true! We know you'll enjoy 
these recipes that are more than just mere 
ingredients and how to combine them. We 
hope you like our recipe short stories. 

This month we are presenting several 
cakes and their makers. Among the cakes 
is a wedding cake for the benefit of April 
brides and grooms especially. 


My Favorite White Cake 


Last summer when a group of us went 
to the Century of Progress in Chicago, we 
took foodstuffs with us so that we could 
do our own cooking. At the time I was 
razzed unmercifully by everyone for at- 
take My Favorite White 
Cake 535 miles! 

I baked it two days before we left home, 
and when we arrived in Chicago the cake 
was as fresh and delicious as tho it had 
just come out of the oven. And, may I add, 
I heard no more about the “ 
taking a cake’’! A good white-cake recipe 


foolishness of 
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cupful of butter 
cupfuls of sugar 
4 cupfuls of cake flour 
24% teaspoonfuls a 1 cupful of milk 
any baking powder 5 egg whites 
1g teaspoonful of salt _1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Cream the butter thoroly and add the 
sugar gradually. Cream together until 
very light and fluffy. Sift the cake flour 
once before measuring. Measure, add the 
baking powder and salt and sift together. 
Add this to the creamed mixture alter- 
nately with the milk. (Be sure to add some 
of the flour before adding any of the milk.) 
Fold in the egg whites and the vanilla. 
Bake in two greased and floured 9-inch 
layer-cake pans in a 350-degree oven for 
25 to 30 minutes. Cool and ice.—Mrs. Olin 
D. Cole, Nebraska City, Nebraska. 


Our Wedding Cake 


4 
4 
2 
W% 


Tuts recipe was used by my mother for 
her sister’s wedding 46 years ago, for my 
wedding 41 years ago, and for my son’s 
wedding 16 years ago. It originated i 
New England. 

Each of us kept part of our cake for 
years. On each anniversary, my son’s 
family serve a small piece of their cake, 
which is kept in a glass jar and is in per- 
fect condition after 16 years. Last year we 
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RECIPES + 





made several cakes for my daughter’s 
wedding, the first I had baked in an elec- 
tric range. They were perfect and highly 
complimented by the wedding guests. 


l pound of butter (2 34 teaspoonful of 


cupfuls) cloves 

1 pound of whitesugar 1 teaspoonful of vanil- 
(2 cupfuls) la 

10 eggs Y4cupful of lemon 

4 cupfuls of flour juice 

14% teaspoonfuls of 2 pounds of seeded rai- 
cinnamon sins 


114 teaspoonfuls of 1 pound of currants 
nutmeg Y4 pound of citron 


Cream the butter thoroly. Add sugar 
and cream until perfectly smooth. Add 
two of the eggs unbeaten; blend them 
gradually into the mixture, then add a 
little flour, which has been sifted with the 
spices. Add the eggs two at a time until 
all the eggs and all but 1 cupful of flour 
(which is used to dredge the raisins, cur- 
rants, and citron) have been used. 

Add vanilla and lemon juice; in a sepa- 
rate dish put raisins, which are seeded 
(not seedless raisins), currants, and citron. 
Put the remaining flour on them and mix 
until thoroly covered with the flour. Add 
to ceke batter and stir until all ingredients 
are blended. 

Bake in a slow oven in paper-lined loaf 
pans. The temperature of the oven should 
be between 275 and 300 degrees. Bake 
from 21% to 3 hours.—Mrs. Fannie Webb 
Locke, Mesilla, New Mexico. 


My Idea of Chop Suey 


WiLL you permit a recipe from a man 
to enter your Tasting-Test Kitchen? [ Yes, 
indeed, and we’re proud of our many men 
readers who cook.| We all have hobbies— 
cooking is mine—and the thing I most 
enjoy preparing is chop suey. 

Now I know there are a great many 
chop-suey recipes and that they are all 
about the same, but mine, I believe, will 
come under the wire in being different in 
taste, and for that reason, I would like 
you to try it. I lay claim to the idea of 
frying the vegetables and meat together 
instead of stewing them, as is usually 
done. The Chinese cooks use this method 
on a large scale and I find it works to per- 
fection on a small scale. 


(Serves 6) 


2tablespoonfuls of 2cupfuls of chopped 
butter or frying oil celery 

Soy sauce to suit taste 1 cupful of chopped 
(or 4 teaspoonful onions 
of salt) 34 cupful of chopped 

14 pound of lean pork green peppers 

34 pound of veal, cut 1 can of bean sprouts 
into small cubes lcan of chow mein 

noodles 


Over moderate heat place a large frying 
pan, into which place the butter or oil and 
2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of soy sauce. Fry 
meat in this until nearly done, then re- 














POPULAR 


GIRLS 


FLATTER 
THEIR LEGS £ 


“We keep stockings 
smooth fitting 
this way” 


**Men always notice when stock- 
ings fit badly, wrinkle and sag, 
when seams keep riding around,” 
popular girls say. 

“It looks so careless! And it is, 
for it needn’t happen. We keep 
stockings smooth fitting always. 
The secret is simple . . . we wash 
stockings each night with Lux.” 


Lux is especially made to pre- 


\ 
— 





serve that precious elasticity stock- 
ings have when they're new, so 
after stretching they spring back 
into shape. Stockings given gentle 
Lux care always fit beautifully, 
seem to cling like a second skin! 


Cuts down Runs, too 


Best of all, Lux washing cuts down runs! 
It saves the elasticity so silk gives in- 
stead of breaking so often under strain. 

Why not follow the easy Lux way? 
Avoid rubbing with cake soap—avoid 
soaps with harmful alkali. These weaken 
elasticity. Lux has no harmful alkali— 
it preserves the elasticity that makes 
stockings fit and wear. Anything safe in 
water is safe in Lux. 


saves the EZAS7/C/7Y that 
makes stockin gs Lit and wear 


Betrer Homes & Garpvens, April, /934 











VISITS APRIL 


The Baby's Flower is ...0 e000 THE DAISY 





The Baby's Birthstone is... .. THE DIAMOND 


The Baby’s Famous Birth Month Companions are: 
THOMAS JEFFERSON WASHINGTON IRVING 
HENRY CLAY * ULYSSES S. GRANT + JAMES MONROE 
STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS + JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN 
EDWIN MARKHAM + SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER 














ONGRATULATIONS to all April babies. 

They've come with the first flowers. And 
aren't you glad they're here? Gerber is—and 
offers them all a happy welcome. 

Of course, we know your April baby isn’t 
ready for Gerber’s yet. But in just a few months 
doctor will be prescribing Baby’s first carrots 
or tomatoes or prunes—or any of the eight 
Gerber Vegetables for Baby. Perhaps even 
before, the new Gerber’s Strained Cereal, spe- 
cially prepared for tiny digestive systems. 

And that’s the time we hope you'll remember 
some of the things we say here now. We want to 
tell just how fineand goodand nutritious Gerber’s 
Strained Vegetables and Cereal are for Baby. 

For instance, we grow and use only the finest 
vegetables. Picked right at perfection. Cooked 
with oxygen excluded so that vitamins shall be 
saved. Minerals, too, are subject to loss, you know, 
in ordinary home-cooking methods. Strained 
five times as fine as the sieve in your kitchen can 
strain—so they're much easier for Baby to digest. 

Then there’s so much time-saving and added 
convenience when you use Gerber’s. And the 
time you save not standing over a hot stove, or 
laboriously straining Baby’s vegetables can much 
more advantageously be spent playing with Baby, 
or teaching him the things you want him to learn. 

You'll find true economy with Gerber’s too 
—which is important when quality of food for 
Baby is even higher. But after all, when your 
doctor does start Baby on cereal or vegetables, 
the important thing about .Gerber’s is this— 


“If they're better for Baby, isn’t that all you 
need to know?” 


Strained Toma- 
toes... Green 
Beans. .. Beets 
.. . Vegetable 
Soup. . . Car- 
rots. .. Prunes 
..-Peas ..Spin- 
ach.. .44-oz. 
cans. Strained 
Cereal. ..10%- 
oz. cans...15c 


Ask Your Doctor 


erber'’s 


9 Strained Foods for Baby 
B- 
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Gerber Products Company 

Fremont, Michigan 

(In Canada Grown and Pached by Fine 
Foods of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont.) 
Please send me free copy of ‘Mealtime 
Psychology.’ (Enclose 10c if you 
would also like picture of the Gerber 
Baby ready for framing.) 
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Cooks’ Round Table of Endorsed Recipes 


[| Begins on page 60 | 


move and keep warm, ready to add later. 

Into the meat stock put the celery and 
onions, adding more butter if necessary, 
and cook, stirring all the time until the 
vegetables are cooked 
thru. Add the meat, 
turn flame a little 
lower, and let simmer 
for 5 to 10 minutes. 
The green peppers are 
now added. 

Pour the liquid 
from the bean sprouts 
and let drain for a 
short time. Also pour 
off the stock from the 
meat and vegetables, 
letting them cool 
while adding the sprouts to the frying pan 
along with the meat, celery, and peppers. 
Let all simmer and in another pan make a 
thick gravy from stock, using more soy 
sauce if you desire. 

The chop suey is now ready to serve, 





Mrs. Cole 


| but be sure you have let the sprouts heat 


thru. Place on a platter and pour the 
gravy over the top. Garnish with fried 
egg yolks shredded or any bits of green 
pepper or chopped parsley.—James H. 
Adair, Flint, Michigan. 


Mable’s Delicious Cake 


My RECIPE for Delicious Cake was 


given me by Mable, an old colored woman 
who used to be maid of all and supreme in 


| any emergency, whether it was the arrival 


| 1 cupful of sugar 





of a new baby in the family or the baking 
of a birthday cake for the other six. You 
see, my mother was so occupied with this 
and that, that she never learned to cook, 
and at times when it was really necessary 
for her to feed us, we used to wish we had 
never mentioned it. That’s why I took 
special efforts to learn to cook and to cook 
well! Mable helped me by teaching me 
how to make this cake. 


1{ pound of butter or 3 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
14 cupful ing powder 
V4 cupful of milk 
2 eggs 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
134 cupfuls of flour 1g teaspoonful of salt 


Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
egg yolks, slightly beaten, and mix well. 
Sift flour 2 or 3 times, 
then remeasure and 
use only the specified 
amount. Add to this 
the baking powder 
and alternate mixing 
in the flour and milk. 
Mix till smooth. 
Then add the vanilla 
and mix again. Beat 
egg whites stiff and 
fold into your batter 
gently. Pour into two 
greased 8-inch tins 
and bake in a 375-degree oven for 25 to 
30 minutes. 

I use 7-Minute Icing with a few marsh- 
mallows added in the last few minutes of 
beating. I also crush a banana in the frost- 
ing I use for the filling of the cake. For 
variation I add 2 squares of unsweetened 
chocolate, melted and cooled, to 7-Minute 
Icing just ready to spread.—Mrs. C. 
Archambeau, Toledo, Ohio. 





Mrs. Locke 





Golden Toast Custard 


My MOTHER is the inventor of this 
recipe, and I gave it its name. It is of 
course just a variation of the bread pud- 
dings we all know; but making it with a 
small amount of bread and having the 
bread toasted until crisp, but only a light 
brown, makes the pudding a light and 
delicate custard. 


4 slices of bread 4eggs 

(toasted) 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
4 cupfuls of milk Y4 teaspoonful of salt 
34 cupful of sugar 


Toast the bread very slowly so that it 
will be a light golden brown and crisp all 
the way thru. (This makes the custard 
more light and delicate.) Heat the milk to 
scalding and dissolve the sugar in it. Add 
the toast, crumbling as finely as possible. 
Stir in vanilla and 
well-beaten egg yolks. 
Fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. 
Pour into a greased 
baking dish, hes set 
the dish in a pan of 
hot water and place 
it in an oven. Bake 1 
hour at 300 degrees. 
Serve almost warm 
with whipped cream. 
This recipe serves 5 
generously.—Mrs. 
John Burnett, Tampa, Florida. 


Mrs. Archambeau 


Your Recipe-testing Service--Use It! 


Berrer HOMES & GARDENS’ Tast- 
ing-Test Kitchen awards certificates of 
endorsement to every recipe which passes 
its test for dependability, excellence of 
taste, and family usefulness. In addition 
to the certificate you will receive six copies 
of your endorsed recipe which you can 
give to your friends. 

How to submit recipes for endorsement: 


1. Write your recipe clearly on one side of 
the paper only, and see that your name 
and address appear plainly on every page. 

. Follow the Better Homes & Gardens form 
for writing recipe measurements. 

3. Give measurements in level cupfuls, table- 
spoonfuls, and teaspoonfuls, never in 
heaping, rounding, or scant measure- 
ments. 

4. Specify in your recipe the brand names 
of the principal ingredients you are in the 
habit of using in your recipe. This is im- 
portant so that we may test your recipe 
with the same products you use in making 
the dish, and so give it the fair test it de- 
serves. 

5. Include something about the origin of 
your recipe if you can. Recipes often have 
very interesting histories. 

6. Send only one recipe at a time, please. 

7. All recipes submitted for endorsement be- 
come the property of Better Homes & 
Gardens. 

8. We pay $1 each for the endorsed recipes 
which we publish in the magazine. 

9. Address your recipe to the Tasting-Test 
Kitchen, Better Homes & Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. It will be given careful con- 
sideration and tested as soon as possible. 
You will then be notified whether or not 
your recipe is awarded a certificate of en- 
dorsement. 
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A Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 
Wall-Hanging 


Any youngster who can color with cray- 
ons, following lines, can make the Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod Wall-Hanging below. 
Wax crayons are used and the design is 
then set by laying the fabric face down 
on wrapping paper, placing a wet cloth 
over the back of the hanging, and pressing 
with a hot iron until the fabric is dry. 
Setting the design makes it possible to 
wash the hanging when it becomes soiled. 
To secure the Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod Wall-Hanging stamped on a firm 
cream-color muslin, with directions for 
coloring, Order Number 776, price 35 
cents, and address Doris Hale, 
Homes &§ Gardens, Des Moines. 
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Wynken, Blynken, and Nod Wall- 
Hanging takes its inspiration from the 
delightful verses by Eugene Field. Do 
you remember how 


Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe— 
Sailed on a river of crystal light 
Into a sea of dew. 
“Where are you going, and what do you 
wish?”’ 
The old man asked the three. 
“We —_ come to fish for the herring- 
s 
That live in this’ beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and goid have we,” 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the 
skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed. 
So shut your eyes while Mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock on the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen 
three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


[ Editor’s Note: The two stanzas of 
“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod” are re- 
printed thru the courtesy of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.] 
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“We'll meet parents half way in these 
difficult times’ —says a member of the dental profession 
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Take your child to the Dentist 
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with that *3 


you save on 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


With times as they are, do you feel 
that you cannot afford to have the 
children visit the dentist? 

Take care! To postpone those peri- 
odic examinations may be false econ- 
omy—a “saving” which will cost your 
children dearly in the years to come. 

Heed the suggestion which a dentist 
made the other day. “‘Advise parents,” 
he said, “that they use the $3 saved on 
Listerine Tooth Paste toward dental 
work for the youngsters.” 

We gladly pass on the thought. Al- 
though $3 may not seem a large sum, 
this member of the profession says that 
it is enough to get work started. There 
is hardly a dentist, he believes, but will 
meet you half way in order to give your 
children’s teeth the care they need. 

Think it over. Start buying Listerine 


Tooth Paste for the whole family. You 
can hardly find an easier or more sen- 
sible way to economize. Thousands 
have already done so. 

When you buy Listerine Tooth Paste 
at 25¢ or less you are getting as fine a 
formula as exists. The flavor is one chil- 
dren like. The modern polishing agent 
removes film and stains with more than 
average speed. Less brushing is required, 
yet Listerine Tooth Paste is entirely safe. 

Once you begin using this modern 
dentifrice, you will be repaid almost 
immediately with brighter, more attrac- 
tive teeth... healthier gums... a 
purer breath. And the $3 each member 
of the family saves annually, on the 
basis of a tube a month, may well be 
used as the dentist suggests. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Better Homes & Garpens, April, 1934 
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pur friends... 


... will be interested in this refreshing April 
issue and its wealth of how-to suggestions for 
spring. While this interest is flattering, it may 
ae prove embarrassing if these friends ask to 
borrow your copy. For this is the tremen- 
dously important planning and planting time 
when its ideas sor inspirations pay big divi- 
dends. A happy solution can be found by sug- 
gesting that they buy a copy at their nearest 
newsstand. Or, there is an order blank oppo- 
site page 74 in this issue for their convenience 
in sending their subscriptions. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
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Doctor Mayo Tells 


How to Live 


| Begins on page 16 | 


dining-room for luncheon. There was 
another guest and the conversation be- 
came general, ranging from kidnapping to 
Sinclair Lewis’ treatment of Minnesota 
country-town life. We all agreed that 
Middlewest life is anything but drab or 
uninteresting. Mrs. Mayo is a delightful 
hostess and her familiarity with a wide 
range of subjects throws a light on her 
husband’s similar flair. 


AFTER luncheon we sat in the huge 
living-room, and I asked the Doctor to 
give his views as to how the modern man 
should take care of himself. Here are 
some of his comments: 

“Keeping well is not the difficult thing 
some people think it is. We need to teach 
a few simple things in our schools. A good 
start has been made in telling children how 
to care for their teeth, but we should do 
more. It is the little things—infected 
| teeth and tonsils, for instance—that cause 
| most of our serious ailments. Children 
| should be taught about vitamins and the 
right kind of food to eat, and they should 
be shown how to live simply and health- 
fully, by getting plenty of the right kind of 
exercise and living in the open air and 
sunshine. 

“Adults can be taught much. We now 
suddenly discover that the nation doesn’t 
require more production, in the ordinary 
sense. Machinery has taken over a large 
part of that. Businessmen should take 
more time for recreation—walking, horse- 
back-riding, golf. One-third to one-half of 
your waking time should be devoted to 
such recreation. Working fourteen hours 
a day is too much. 








THERE should be an earlier retiring age 
for active businessmen. Too many men 
work until they drop, and never get to 
enjoy life. Every man should have an 
avocation. It might be geology or garden- 
ing or painting or astronomy or toolcraft 
or literature—anything to get the mind 
away from humdrum things, freshen it, 
and occupy spare time. We need to go to 
Europe for inspiration. Europeans still 
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have the power to entertain themselves. 
They don’t have to hire a lot of profes- 
sional musicians, athletes, actors, and 
others to entertain them. In America we 
sped up our machinery of production so 
hard that we neglected the finer ways of 
living. Now we have to get back to them, 
not only for the good of our health, morals, 
and spiritual life, but for good, solid 
economic reasons. The only things we 
need to produce more of are the commodi- 
ties that have to do with a better way of 
living, such as painting, sculpture, ama- 
teur theatrical equipment, flowers, golf 
apparatus, sporting goods, and so on. 


GarDENING should be taught in the 
schools. It is more important than tool- 
making or bookkeeping. We have almost 
squeezed music out of our educational 
system. Now it is coming back, by way of 
the home rather than by way of the con- 
cert stage. And that is a good sign. We 
ought to get together and sing, and play 
musical instruments, and develop the 
capacity for entertaining ourselves and 
each other. In that way is developed the 
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precious faculty of creative self-expres- 
sion. I am very glad that my daughter 
likes sculpture. No one can estimate the 
happiness and good that comes from the 
possession of talent like that. Many peo- 
ple have talents without knowing it. Even 
if they do artistic things only moderately | 
well they should express themselves freely | 
and not have the absurd, self-conscious 
modesty that holds people back in this 
country. 

“Trying to be happy by means of 
jazz is about as vain and unsatisfactory 
as trying to make a meal out of pickles 
and pepper. It does not afford durable 
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enjoyment. The very tempo of jazz is aga The better to 

feverish, exciting, and conducive to the | S / Why grandmoy,,. hear your 4 
wrong pace for American life. It is sadly Ne what bigears ‘ sweet voice gC 
out of date. We need a new tempo.” gor hay) with my dear 


My TOTAL appraisal of Dr. Mayo is 
that he is one of the most remarkable men 
I ever met, since he has achieved a pin- 
nacle of technical ability and knowledge of 
one of the greatest callings any man can 
follow, and yet has preserved, unsullied 
and unspoiled, a homely, wholesome phi- 
losophy of life, a genuine interest in his 
neighbors and in flowers, trees, birds, and 
animals, a thirst for knowledge about ‘a 
economics, agriculture, politics, world % And grandmothe, 
affairs, and sociology, and the way to be ~ | what sharp teeth’ 
a “regular” human being. 
I marveled at the large room filled with 
medals, diplomas, brilliantly colored 
robes from all the civilized nations in the 
world, given to the two brothers for their 
achievements in medical science. And in 
the hall are hundreds of signed photo- 
graphs, including one from Will Rogers, 
who signed himself “Doctor Bull,” and 
one from Jack Dempsey, with the in- 
scription, “To a regular fellow.” I thought 
of a similar visit I once had with Theodore 
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Roosevelt, who was an intimate friend of § That's plain silly to Allright. if theyre 
Sorbonne professors, lion-hunters, farm- | eatme When you $ good as yoy sa 
ers, cowboys, millionaires, pugilists, ar- + could be eating bo g You $3 
tists, and preachers. = those marvelous yammy Ill let you go- 
= PUFFED GRAINS. mm 

HE two Mayo brothers come from a put they're good | You 
sturdy line of English doctors, going away iust oughta 
back to 1643, when Dr. John Mayo came J try ‘em ! 


forward as one of the group whose investi- 
gations led to the discovery of oxygen. 
Following were other Doctors Mayo, and 
in 1855 Dr. William Worrall Mayo came 








from Manchester, England, to the United 

States, settling first in St. Paul and later ; 

at Le Sueur, Minnesota. Here he acted as And the wolf said 
examining physician for Union Army re- those PUFFED GRAINS 
cruits, and also took part in stirring events were the best cereal 
connected with Indian uprisings, being hed ever tasted. and 
one of the staunch defenders of the white he just thanked me 
settlements. Dr. William James Mayo was ; thanked me for 
born at Le Sueur in 1861 and Dr. Charles rooney oa 
Horace Mayo was born at Rochester in telling him about = 
1865. It was in 1863 that the father moved and politely Jet me ge: 


to Rochester as a country physician. His | 
sons carried on the tradition so magnifi- 
cently that it is not necessary to go into 
detail. 

The Mayos have contributed liberally | 
to Rochester’s civic life and are always in 
the forefront of good works. Doctor Will 
has a beautiful home in the town. 





Crisp, dainty grains, 
rich with nourishment 


OODBYE forever to coaxing children to eat cereals. For 
tests have shown that even the most difficult “problem 
feeders” scrape their dishes clean when you give them Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice. And though they're as dainty and crisp 
as popcorn, they provide quick energy ... amazingly substantial 


} food values. = Shot from guns! 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Ar THE end of that day I felt that I 
had been greatly enriched by a human ex- | 
perience which will never be forgotten. No 
matter how highly Doctor Charlie is ranked 
as a physician, a surgeon, a scientist, he 
ranks still higher as a good, kindly man. 
The day in Rochester was fruitful. I had 
learned much—not only from Dr. Charles 
Mayo, but from life’s rich meanings. 
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LET FLORENCE 
DO YOUR COOKING 


Whether your man means a husky grow- 
ing son, his father, or a whole family of hun- 
gry men folk—all will praise the results 
you get with this beautiful new Florence 
Oil Range. 

Its powerful wickless burners give you 
‘Focused Heat’’, so fast, so steady, so easily 
controlled that everything turns out right. 
Housewives tell us they have never found a 
range to equal the marvelous baking of the 
Florence built-in oven. Its generous size, 
rock wool insulation and amazing new finger- 
tip Heat Control, combine to bring you 
success in all kinds of baking. 

Good looking too: modern, with rounded 
corners and edges; colorful, green and ivory 
porcelain—a range you'll be proud to show. 

Send for the beautiful free booklet ‘“‘Let 
Florence Do Your Cooking.”’ It tells how to 
save work, how to plan a modern kitchen, 
It explains why the Florence offers the easi- 
est and most economical way to cook. 
And it shows new Florence models for every 
need and purse. 
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GAS RANGES TOO! 
New 1934 models 
Original features 

Quality construction 
Moderate prices 
Ask to see them 
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" Florence Stove Company, Dept. B-4 >» | 
j Gardner Mass. >. i 
, Please send free copy of “Let Florence \ 
, Do Your Cooking.” i 
RII css secccecccvsnscestoczon cnceccnncctnpeoncccesstosncanses | 
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If interested in gas instead of ail stoves, check here [ |} 
eae aed” WOT F. 8. CO.= oe oe oe ee oe 











LIVING - LOOM 





FIRST FLOOR 


BEFORE 











SECOND FLOOR 


BEFORE 
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MM CUINDICATES «NEW work 


FIRST FLOOR. 
AFTER 











SECOND FLOOR 


AFTER 








Here are the floor plans for the $1,000 sweepstakes prize better home of Dr. M. C. Del 
Manzo, New Hope, Pennsylvania. Alfred N. Boell, New York City, was the architect 


1933 National Better Homes Contest Winners 


finally found one (from the remains of an 
old southern home), after we took our 
“after” photograph, I’m sorry to say. 

See my southern boxwood shrubs? 
They’ll be valuable some day, even tho 
they are small now. I’ve just started on 
my shrubbery. 

When I was in college (Ward-Belmont, 
Nashville, Tennessee) we took a lovely 
trip east, visited Mt. Vernon, and right 
then and there (I was in love) I said 
some day I must have an old-time flower 
garden like Martha Washington’s. And 
now I have one started—white picket 
fence, hollyhocks, and all—on the south 
side of the house. I have several plants 
from my grandmother’s garden. 

Inside thruout we are carrying out the 
southern Colonial idea. We have some 
lovely old antiques to which we have fallen 
heir. And with our adorable little curly 
dog they constitute a Better Homes & Gar- 
dens new family. Some day we hope to 
add a nursery, and, remember, it will be a 
Better Homes &§ Gardens nursery. 

Tho our little home isn’t big and fine, 
it’s a castle to me and mine. If you could 
step in for a little visit you’d recognize 
Better Homes & Gardens most everywhere 
you look, and I’d advise any bride and 
groom never to start a home without your 
magazine. It’s. wonderful for big folks and 
little folks, old folks and young folks. 

The sampler I made to hang above the 
fireplace was taken from your little poem 
by Christopher Morley: 


[| Begins on page 18 | 


“Dear little house, 
Dear shabby street, 
Dear books and beds and food to eat. 
How feeble words are to express 
The facts of your tenderness.” 

I am just hoping I’ll win something, for 
there are so many million ways I have 
already spent my prize. I got the ideas 
from your booklet “New Ideas for Mod- 
ernizing Your Home.” 

My “before” photograph isn’t as good 
as my “after” ones, but I know you can 
see what we did. I just know nobody else 
moved their house across the street. 

It cost $125 to move the house, and 
we've spent $250 remodeling. 


Tue Jury’s Comment: The ability to 
visualize possibilities in this old house and 
the simplicity and charm that have re- 
sulted from a very limited expenditure 
make Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs’ entry deserv- 
ing of first prize in this class. 

There are other entries in this class 
which show more extensive and more elab- 
orate alterations, but in our estimation 
they do not show results commensurate 
with the amounts spent. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacobs spent a very small sum to remodel 
what they had rather than a much larger 
sum sufficient to practically build anew. 


Winners of the $200 first prize in Class 
3 (home improvements costing $500 to 
$1,000) are Mr. and Mrs. Robt. E. Brown, 
of Los Angeles, California. Their story: 
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“We Wanted More Room” 
By Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Brown 


ALTERATION of our small home was 
actuated by our desire for an additional 
room, which could be used either as a 
study or as a guest room. 

The original plan consisted of a small 
living-room 10 feet 6 inches by 18 feet, 
not very well lighted, an adequate bath- 
room and bedroom, a kitchen too large 
in proportion to the other rooms, and a 
front porch which had no real utility. 

The space formerly occupied by the 
front porch, a hall closet, one end of the 
living-room, and a part of the kitchen was 
utilized for the new living-room. This was 
an increase in size over the old arrange- 
ment to 12 feet by 21 feet, with a southern 
exposure, giving the full morning sunlight 
in the dining end of the room by the bay 
window. 

Eliminating the hall closet called for 
additional closet space. This problem was 
solved by pine-paneling one end of the 
new study and building bookshelves in 
the center and wardrobe closets on each 
side. This gave more hanging and storage 
space, since the old closet was long and 

narrow. 

The picket fence was built around the 
front yard, giving more privacy and pro- 
tection for flower beds and lawn. 

The total: cost was only $735, and we 
feel that the additional room and light 


and the improved appearance has been | 


worth the cost and the inconvenience of a 
few weeks. 


THE Jury’s Comment: By ingenious in- 
terior planning, the living-room was in- 
creased to adequate size and other mod- 
ern conveniences introduced. But the 
most noteworthy improvement is the ex- 
terior treatment. The charming new door- 








way, with its interesting blinds, gives ex- | 


cellent balance to the new bay window, 
and the hipped roof, a great improvement 


in itself, blends with the facade into an | 


unusual and interesting composition. 


THE OTHER PRIZEWINNERS 
Class 1 


Second prize, $100: Charles B. Seem, 
Zionsville, Pennsylvania; 3rd, $50: Mrs. 
Margaret W. Gordon, Virginia, Minne- 
sota; 4th, $25: Mrs. George Regan, Powell 
Station, Tennessee; sth, $20: Anna Sue 
Hicks, Jackson, Tennessee; 6th, $15: Mrs. 
John Webb, Jr., Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Ten-dollar prizewinners: Mrs. Olive W. 
Freeman, Dobbs Ferry, New York; Wil- 
liam G. Wiemer, Nutley, New Jersey; E. 
R. Kaemmer, Lewistown, Montana; Mrs. 
W. H. Williams, Middletown, Ohio; 
Harold D. Nelson, Chatham, New Jersey. 

Five-dollar prizewinners: Mrs. W. W. 
Dykes, Americus, Georgia; Mrs. Mayme 
L. Allen, Allentown, Pennsylvania; Miss 
Agnes Christiansen, Vesper, Kansas; Mrs. 
S. L. Thompson, Van Wyck, South Caro- 
lina; ae B. Valentine, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Switzer, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia; S. B. Young, 
Webster Groves, Missouri; Katharine 
Sheen Shields, Carthage, North Carolina; 
Mrs. H. H. "Matthews, Fort Stockton, 
Texas; Raymond F. Hull, Cleveland, 
Ohio; ‘Mr. and Mrs. Dewitt W. Bennett, 
Rockford, Illinois; Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond A. Franz, Ames, lowa; Mr. and 
Mrs. T. H. Wilkinson, Butte, Montana; 
Franz Aigner, Rockville Centre, Long 
Island, New York; Mrs. G. H. Chapin, 
Colchester, Vermont; Fletcher Pearson 
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mechanical performance, General Electric re- 

frigerators now offer you new brilliant beauty 
in modern styling. You will find these de luxe 
models the most attractive cabinet designs ever 
presented in electric refrigerators. 


Take Your Choice! 


Within the new Monitor Top is the same famous 
sealed-in-steel mechanism that made refrigerator 
history. Its record of dependable refrigeration service 
is unparalleled. Built for a lifetime, it requires no 
attention, not even oiling. Distinctive in design, the 
G-E Monitor Top is universally recognized as the 
Standard of Excellence—and is lowest in ultimate cost. 


ONG THE RECOGNIZED LEADERS in 


General Electric 
Features 


So quiet in operation you 
can scarcely hear it. 

Uses less current. 

Sturdy all-steel cabinets with 
glistening white enamel ex- 
terior, or gleaming porce- 
lain both inside and out. 


Sliding shelves, adjustable 
in height, gives maximum 
food storage space. 

Stainless steel freezing 
chamber, cannot chip or 
rust, freezes more ice faster. 


The new de luxe G-E flat top model has smartness 
of style that will lend a new modern note to your 
kitchen. Here’s new beauty of design, convenience 
features and performance capacity to be found in no 
other popular-priced model. 


Temperature control for fast 
or slow freezing, refriger- 
ation uninterrupted when 

: defrosting. 

See these style leaders at your General Electric re- 

frigerator dealer’s, and also note the complete line 

of standard G-E Monitor Top and flat top models.. 


a size and price to meet every requirement. 


Automatic interior lighting. 

Auxiliary foot-pedal door 
opener. 

New modern hardware. 


Deluxe Monitor Top models 
completely equipped with 
covered glass food con- 
tainers, chiller tray and 
vegetable pan. 


For your nearest dealer see “Refrigeration Electric” 
in the classified pages of your telephone book. 
General Electric Company, Specialty Appliance 
Sales Dept., Section X-4, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL {) ELECTRIC 
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Try this new 


DUCO WHITE 





“The whitest white 
you ve ever seen” 








ta the trend toward 
white furniture with DUCO 
WHITE. Anyone can apply this 
super-white finish. It brushes 
out easily. Dries quickly. Has 
no objectionable odor. Lasts 
longer. Stays whiter. Easy to 
clean as a china dish. Costs 
little. If you want colors, too, 
Duco is also available in a vari- 
ety of tints and shades, 


Guarantee, Buy a can of Duco. If 
you're not convinced that it is the 
finest finish you ever used, return the 
can to your dealer and get your 


DUCO WHITE 


AND 20 COLORS 
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| Mrs. W. E. 


Crown, Decatur, Georgia; J. C. Healy, | 


Allwood, Clifton, New Jersey; Samuel B. 
Priest, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Class 2 
Second prize, $100: Frank Burnet, Bel- 
lingham, Washington; 3rd, $50: Edgar S. 
Purdom, St. Petersburg, Florida; 4th, $25 
Kathryn H. Chalmers, H addonfeld, New 


Jersey; sth, $20: B. F. Ott, Greenwich, 
New York; "6th, $15: Mrs. J. P. Tebbets, 
Ferguson, Missouri. 

Ten-dollar prizewinners: Joseph E. 





Hasselwander, Rochester, New York; Dr. | 


and Mrs. J. L. Huchel, Bringham City, 
Utah; Mr. and Mrs. Harry P. Smith, 
Syracuse, New York; Mrs. C. G. Wake- 
field, Stockton, California; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Aubel, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Five-dollar prizewinners: Earl W. Por- 
ter, Riverside, California; Miss Minnie C. 
Buchanan, Somerville, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Cecil E. Caldwell, Cottage Grove, 
Oregon; Mrs. Ruth G. Haynes, Emporia, 
Kansas; Miss Lucy Keeshan, Junction 
City, Kansas; Mrs. John N. Deibler, Val- 
ley City, North Dakota; Irene E. Hally, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania; Grace J. Jor- 
dan, Morrisonville, Illinois; 
Bonn, Montevideo, Minnesota; Mrs. Al- 
vin G. Lia, Milan, Minnesota; Mrs. Josie 
K. Starrett, Dayville, Oregon; Harold 
Park, Carlisle, Pennsylvania; Mrs. H. 
Larry Brown, Ravenna, Ohio; Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Dietz, St. Louis, 
Mrs. W. A. Gregory, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; Mrs. J. A. Caldwell, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma; Mrs. George B. Koller, New 
York Mills, Minnesota; 
Marsland, Mamaroneck, New York. 


Class 3 


Second prize, $100: Mrs. Jerome B. 
Thomas, Johnson City, Tennessee; 3rd, 
$50: Mrs. Herbert E. 'Lattig, Moscow, 
Idaho; 4th, $25: Robert M. Howells, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon; sth, $20: Hector F. Mon- 
frini, Harrison, New York; 6th, $15: 
James W allace Hopkins, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ten-dollar prizewinners: Miss Kath- 
erine Liljegren, San Antonio, Texas; Leon 
F. Dow, Livermore Falls, Maine; Mrs. 
Tom Threepersons, Gila, New Mexico; 
Miss Barbara H. Davis, Wallingford, 
Connecticut; August E. Meyer, Sawyer, 
Michigan. 

Five-dollar prizewinners: Howard 
Lundberg, Joliet, Illinois; Mrs. W. B. 
Armstrong, Ames, Iowa; Mrs. Fred M. 
Pohl, Palo Alto, California; Mrs. H. F. 
Leslie, Montpelier, Vermont; Mr. and 
Taylor, McMinnville, Ore- 
gon; S. J. Binsacca, Santa Cruz, Califor- 
nia; Adelaide M. Hasson, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Miss L. L. Weedman, Clear 
Lake, lowa; Mrs. John E. Goodwin, Be- 


Madeline | 


Missouri; | 


Mrs. M. Elliott | 





WESTHAUSER’S Genuine 

Improved Mastodon Ever- 
| bearing Strawberries will 
| supply a good sized fam- 
| ily in Spring and Fall. 


loit, Wisconsin; Harry W. Teelin, Rome, | 


New York; Charles R. Green, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; Frank G. Campbell, Alexandria, 
Virginia; Ora Lillian Wilburn, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas; Ray W. Dose, Chicago, 
Illinois; Miss Ella F. Todt, Long Island 
City, New York; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Marion Ehlers, Ann Arbor, Mich.; C. O. 
Pratt, Macon, Ga.; sn. & Lovell, Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 
Class 4 

Second prize, $100: Clark F. Merrick, 
Bedford, Massachusetts; 3rd, $50: Mr. 
and Mrs. R. D. Ewell, West Nyack, New 
York and H. J. von Rosenberg, San An- 
tonio, Texas, tied for third place; 4th, $25: 
Richard D. Currier, Montclair, New Jer- 
sey; sth, $20: Mr. and Mrs. Ralph L. 
Colby, Zionsville, Indiana; 6th, $15: Mrs. 
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| | BERRY PLANT BARGAINS 


Highest Northern Grown Quality, Fully Guaranteed 
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Prepaid 








SES i KE eee $1.00 all prepaid 
500, $3. 00; 1000 re $5.75 Not Prepaid 
25 Dorsett and Fairfax $1 .00; 50 of each .. $1.70 Prepaid 
25 Gem Sensational New Everbearer.. . .++.» $1.15 Prepaid 
200 Dunlap or Dr. Burrill Strawberry Plants .90 Prepaid 
500, $1.65; 1000 $2.75; 5000, $13.25; 10,000 $25.00 Not wuees 
100 Premier, Blakemore, Big Joe, Cooper or Pearl 75 
200, $1.45 Prepaid; 1000, $3.95; 5000 ...$18.75 Not Prepaid 
= roy = Chief, 1 year med. Grade. $1.00 Prepaid 
eo eee rere rrr $7. 50 Not Prepaid 
+00 ee as or C hief, 1 year aes. .2.00 Prepaid 
500, $5.00; 1000. . ... $9.50 Not Prepaid 
25 Chief or Lathes. be: varing size. — $1.00 
100, $2.75 Prepaid; 500, $7.50; 1000... . .$14.00 Not Prepaid 
25 Cumberland Black Raspberries 75c 100 $1.90 Prepaid 
50 Eldorado Blkb., 1 year No. 1 $1. 10; 100. .$1.80 Prepaid 
25 Eldorado 2 year Bearing size $1.00; 100. .$2.65 Prepaid 
25 St. Regis Evb. Red Rsb. $1.00; 100... .$2.90 Prepaid 
25 St. Regis 2 year bearing size $1.50; 100 .$4.75 Prepaid 


| 25 Wellrooted Con. Gr., $1.25 Prepaid: 100 ‘$2. 75 Not Prepaid 


The following items, " postpaid, 50 Dewberry plants, 100 
Martha Washington Asparagus, 75 blooming size Gladiolj 
Bulbs, 12 Youngberry plants—-$1.00 each. Color Catalog FREE. 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, Box 400, SAWYER, MICHIGAN 








Softly Shining Pewter 


Weare Keep your pewter lovely. Clean it 

> a just as you dosilver, mirrors, glass- 
z Aw ware, porcelain, tiles, white paint 
I1GH ug 4and bathroom fixtures. Use Wright's 


SILVER LREAM 


Send for free booklet 


si ERR 
=F Jj A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 











16 Emerald St. Keene, N. H. 
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Mark A. May, of Hamden, Connecticut. 

Ten-dollar prizewinners: Mrs. Geral- 
dine A. Thayer, Park Ridge, Illinois; C. 
H. Gutermuth, Louisville, Kentucky; 
Mrs. W. C. Heidel, Meriden, Connecticut; 
Prof. Richard Woellhaf, Granville, Ohio; 
Mrs. Harry G. Kable, Mount Morris, 
Illinois. 

Five-dollar prizewinners: Mrs. Myron 
Zucker, Royal Oak, Michigan; George H. 
James, Brazil, Indiana; Mrs. C. W. Ash- 
pole, Medford, Oregon; Mrs. J. C. Howle, 
Tyler, Texas; Mrs. R. W. Wood, Newton, 
Iowa; B. K. Isaacs, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Mr. and Mrs. Jay G. Steward, Walla 
Walla, Washington; Mrs. Earl J. Poe, 
Webster Groves, Missouri; Mrs. W. C. 





Schoenfeld, Cleveland, Oklahoma; R. A. | 
Minster, Hopewell Junction, New York; | 
Mrs. Albert W. Ambler, Natick, Massa- | 


chusetts; Mrs. A. A. Fisher, Tenafly, New 
Jersey; Mrs. C. S. Trowbridge, Himrod, 
New York; Mrs. William A. Gooch, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina; C. G. Hiatt, Dan- 
ville, Illinois; Harold W. Pripps, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin; Mrs. James A. Bean, 
Maine, New York; Mr. and Mrs. N. W. 
Bynum, Corinth, Mississippi. 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT WINNERS 
Class 1 


Fay Hickey, Antigo, Wis.; Mrs. Sherman W. Ferris, 
Elsah, Ill.; Leroy Moore, Millsboro, Del.; F. J. Mor- 
row, Kittery, Me.; Mrs. L. T. Mustoe, North Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Mrs. T. Leak Smith, Maxton, N. C.; 
Mrs. Leon R. Aldrich, Lake Odessa, Mich.; Mrs. H. 
C. Robinson, West Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Robert 
Fulton Royall, Clinton, N. C.; John E. Danielsen, 
Webster Groves, Mo.; Clarence J. Thoren, Negaunee, 
Mich.; Charles W. Fellinger, Bloomfield, lowa; Ethel 
M. Nevins, Freeport, Me.; Robert H. Kernohan, 
Hamilton, Ohio; Jeremiah F. Sullivan, Foxboro, 
Mass.; Mrs. E. O. Gaskill, Deming, N. M.; Harvey 
C. Voris, Litchfield, Minn.; Mrs. A. M. Goodman, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Mrs. Nicholas Frantz, Vermontville, 
Mich.; Mrs. Dan R. O’Connell, Boone, lowa; Flor- 


ence D. Sallade, Norristown, Penna. 


Class 2 


Mrs. V. G. Humphrey, Ocean Springs, Miss.; Mrs. 
Roy M. Miller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Virginia M. 
Woods, Smithville, Mo.; Irene M. Ridge, Saginaw. 
Mich.; Oneita W. Middleton, Magnolia, Miss.; Mrs, 
J. W. Davidson, Anna, Ill.; Andrew M. Whyte, Nor- 
walk, Conn.; F. J. Vicovari, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Glenn B. Thomson, Petersburg, Ill.; Dr. J. W. 
Shively, Hudson, Mich.; Nancy F. Reynolds, West- 
field, N. J.; Miss H. Kerber, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Christian Weckesser, Doylestown, Ohio; Mrs. John 
E. Anderson, Lake Lillian, Minn.; Bessie M. Nider, 
Raymond, Calif.; Elmer H. Hoger, Chicago, IIl.; Mrs. 
E. S. Ball, Shabbona, Ill.; Mrs. DeForest Mellon, 
Willoughby, Ohio; Mrs. C. M. Culp, Elgin, Ill.; Mrs. 
George B. Grandy, Shawboro, N. C.; Mrs. W. T. 
Davis, Grand Valley, Colo.; Gwen Hendrickson, 
Enid, Okla.; Mrs. Sylvester Farrell, New Meadows, 
Idaho; Mr. and Mrs. Hess P. Jasper, Newton, Iowa; 
Ralph C. Schwinn, Sioux City, lowa. 


Class 3 


Fullerton Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis.; Mr. 
and Mrs. C. J. Holmes, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Harry 
D. Collett, Fullerton, N. D.; Cora L. Pike, Hiram, 
Me.; Mrs. F. M. Wells, Tunkhannock, Penna.; E. D. 
Lange, Fairfield, lowa; Ingram H. Drake, Trenton, 
N. J.; Mrs. R. S. Underwood, Charlotte, N. C.; Wal- 
ter Pesman, Denver, Colo.; Etta Schaetier, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. Austin O. Allen, Sea Cliff, Long 
Island, N. Y.; Mrs. W. C. Rhoads, Hillsboro, Tex.; 
William J. Hoffman, Schenectady, N. Y.; E. B. 
Baker, Englewood, N. J.; Mrs. Daniel P. Cummings, 
East Weymouth, Mass.; W. H. Shaffer, Jr., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna.; Ray Graham, Portland, Oregon; R. Q. 
Selby, Des Moines, lowa; Mrs. Carroll A. Edsall, 


Brooklyn, N 
Class 4 


Mr. and Mrs. James B. Tharp, Columbus, Ohio; 
Bernice Woodbeck, Dryden, Mich.; August Beck, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. H. J. H. Melin, Austin, 
Tex.; Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Wiegand, Towson, Md.; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Scallen, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Alma M. Hopkins, North Syracuse, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Jones, Beverly, N. J.; M. W. Nicholas, 
Robinson, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Alder, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Mrs. Helen W. Thompson, San Diego, 
Calif.; Mrs. Dee York, University of Virginia, Va.; 
Mrs. T. R. Edmands, Laconia, N. H.; Mrs. William 
H. Larkin, Minneapolis, Minn.; John H. Scarff, Balti- 
more, Md.; Catherine Jackson, Fennville, Mich.; 
Andrew B. Riddle, Ardmore, Okla.; Carl E. Sager, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. J. R. Henderson, Monroe 
City, Mo.; Nena Wilson Badenoch, West Newton, 
Mass.; Edward A. Ross, Lebanon, Ohio; Robert M. 
Barr, Wayne, Penna.; Robert C. Nichols, Omaha, 
Neb.; Mrs. Lucien G. Lewis, Peabody, Mass.; G. 
Hazel Trask, Sterling Junction, Mass.; Mrs. Mary 
Ray Lee, New York, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. J. Yost 
Bailey, Lexington, Ky.; Mrs. E. C. Burgin, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Mrs. John Keil, Lima, Ohio. 
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ALICE" PLUMBER-LAND’ 


in which Alice meets the Miracle Man 
and the drains flow happily ever after 


Pictured by F. G. COOPER, 





Ah, here am I, the Tinker Man, 
Who's come to fix the drain. 

I see you're madder than a hatter 
"Cause it’s acting up again. 


I'm sorry, sir, 
but I must say 
I want it fixed 
™ the modern way. 











NB 


That's an easy trick 
for a Miracle Man. 
I'll open it quick 

with my magical can. 


Kind sir, will you please help a miss 
Who's in an awful quand'’ry 
With a heap of clothes and 
a stopped-up drain 
On Monday, 
in the laundry? 






the miracle 
man himself! 








You're wonderful! 

You're marvelous! 

You really are 
worth double. 


I doff my hat, I tilt my head, 
Then down the drain I scurry. 
I go to work & scrub & scour 
And wake drains in a hurry. 






























I'll call on you 
(S ( quite regularly 
oN x And stop all m 
= drain trouble. 
eo 
: 
a 
i] 
i] 
H 
rane 
Oh, it’s great to live | oy 


in the land of the free, 
Where the waste water 
scoots and scurries! 
Use Dradno yourself— 
keep a can on the shelf. 
Get rid of all down-the- 
drain worries. 


bd 


ee 


@ SEND ten cents 
for helpful booklet, 
"lOO Housecleaning 
Helps.” The Drackett Co. 
Dept. 8 44, Cincinnati,O. 


CLEANS AND OPENS DRAINS 


- « KEEPS THEM FREE-FLOWING 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, April, 1934 











When CHtestial 
Voices Call 


HE CHOIR INVISIBLE calls 

each earthly traveler in turn. To 

some the summons comes like 
the welcome greeting of old friends. 
To some it comes untimely and unex- 
plained. But soon or late, the going 
hence of every one leaves grief and 
desolation in its wake. 


The hearts of those who mourn find 
comfort in the knowledge that the mortal 
part is safe beyond the touch of all ex- 
ternal agencies of change, within the 
protecting sanctuary of the 


GALION 


RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 


Unlike the crude receptacles of the past the 
Cryptorium is built of non-decaying,non-porous, 
non-crumbling, — Armco Ingot Iron. 
It is impermeable moisture, unyielding be- 
neath the pressure a covering earth, air-locked 
or sealed hermetically against invasion from with- 
out. More than 250,000 interments bear testi- 
mony to its unfailing security . . . security that 
out-lasts the memory of those whose forethought 
provides it for their dead. 


When forebodings of approaching bereavement 
cast their shadows before, there is comfort in 
knowing that this protection will be available at 
the final hour. Some models are priced as low as 
$100 f. o. b., Galion, Ohio. 





Mail the Coupon for book explaining how 

Cryptorium interment protects completely and 

positively. It should be read by the person who 

makes the decisions at times of family crisis. 

THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. 
GALION, OHIO 


Please send a copy of the book referred to in Better Homes 
and Gardens, April, 1934 


Name 





Address 
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AMONG 


Please tell us about your home and 
its activities. Send glossy-print snap- 
shots of yourself in action at a gar- 
dening or homemaking task. They 
might return to you on this Better 
Homes & Gardens page. 

—THE EDITORS 


A Gardened Playhome 
Dear Editors: 


This little playhome, made for my husband 
and his sister when they were children, has 
been moved three times. We placed it in our 
garden last spring for our grandchildren, Co- 
rinne Francis, Charles, and Patricia Lou, who 
live in Oshkosh, but enjoy much pleasure visit- 
ing us. The fence was built by a high-school boy 
and is a successful playpen for little Patricia. 

With the children helping, we planted the 
garden, and this snapshot [ below |, taken in 
September, shows what can be done in one sea- 
son with hollyhocks, morning-glories, zinnias, 
salvia, larkspur, cosmos, and petunias.—Mrs. 
C. A. Starkweather, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
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Mine and Thine 


Dear Among Ourselves: 

Using a copper wire and a soldering iron, we 
burn our initials into our golf clubs and tennis 
rackets. We twist one end of the wire to form 
the letter required, wrap the other end around 
the top of the soldering iron, then press the 
wire initial against the handle. Letters burn in 
neatly and identify our clubs and rackets for us. 


—Mrs. H. E. Chrisman, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 


Lee Goode, director of our Home Service Bu- 
reau, does the same thing, and for gardening tools, 
with several red-hot nails held alternately in a 
pair of pliers he doesn’t treasure highly. 


_Chinamen and Rabbits 


Dear Mrs. Shultz: 

Being a mother of three little ones, I know 
how they enjoy their Easter eggs! We take 
hard-cooked eggs and make persons and rab- 
bits. We hand-paint the eggs with water colors, 
then make faces, using India ink. 

For our Chinamen and Japanese we braid 
black or brown yarn hair, cut a small circle of ad- 
hesive tape, run the braid thru a hole in its 
center, and stick it on the small end of the egg. 

Our rabbits have ears cut from 2-inch strips 
of adhesive tape, and lined on the sticky side 
with pink silk or crepe paper. They also have 
pen-and-ink whiskers, and our grandmas have 
white yarn hairand India-ink eyeglasses marked 
on.—Mrs. E. F. Wendland, El Paso, Illinois. 





Fool the Gophers 
Better Homes &8 Gardens Friends: 


I have just been out planting my dahlias 
with a plan to beat the gophers, which I tried 
last year and enjoyed. Get a piece of 1-inch 
mesh chicken fence, of a size depending upon 
the number of bulbs to be planted. Bend it up 
around the edges to make a basket 4 inches 
deep; then bury the basket 4 inches below the 
bulbs. I have used this for my “glads” for 
several years, putting the basket only 2 inch- 
es below the bulbs.—Mrs. E. A. Follensbe, 
Chino, California. 


Garden Partners 


Dear Mr. Hottes: 

My next-door neighbor, Mrs. P. P. Paskins, 
and I each have rather large homes on city 
lots, our gardens adjoining. The two separate 
gardens seemed crowded and each destroyed 
the harmony of the other. So we threw them 
together, rearranging, transplanting, and dis- 
posing of many of our individual plantings. 

Our present garden has been called the most 
beautiful spot in our small city. Such an asso- 
ciation, besides the pictorial advantages, cer- 
tainly makes gardening more fun.—Mabel 
Gwinn, Noblesville, Indiana. 


Pansies Caused All! 


If you will look carefully behind the sprayer 
tank below, there’s Charles Sanford Knapp, 
author of “Garden Gimcracks,” page 13. He also 
wrote the February story “I Like to Tinker,” and 
perhaps you remember from October, 1932, 
“Here's How I Developed My Postage-Stamp 
Garden.” Of himself, he says: 


“My wife describes me as sociable, nervous, 
but fun anyway. I wasn’t born a gardener. It 
began years ago when my wife planted some 
pansies, box and all. I didn’t know much about 
gardening, but I pretended, and did the job over. 

After I’d replanted the pansies I thought they 
needed company. So I went to buy two packets 
of seed and came home with 20 varieties, an 
armload of tools, two big catalogs, and a garden 
manual. As I became engrossed in making our 
tiny plot bloom, I collected gardening books 
and manufacturers’ booklets, magazine articles, 
new tools, and gadgets, and quantities of foul- 
smelling chemicals. 

Well, I’m not sorry! My wife, a tall, healthy, 
blondish young lady from Michigan, has an 
equable disposition; we’ve a fine pair of husky, 
mischievous boys three years old and six and 
one-half . . . and you should see our garden! 
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Curtain Makings 


My dear Mrs. Holbrook: 

Will you please suggest materials and style 
of living-room curtains for our new Cape Cod 
Colonial home built on a small hill sloping down 
to an arm of Great Bay? The surroundings are 
picturesque and informal, as is our home; furni- 
ture and lighting fixtures are Colonial in feeling, 
draperies of printed linen—Mrs. Edmund A. 
Cortez, Durham, New Hampshire. 


Because of your view, tie-back ruffled organdy 
would be charming. Sheer net or voile, if used, 1s 
excellent for straight-/falling curtains. Have sim- 
ple brass rods instead of wooden poles, for the 
poles would be too heavy in your room. 


Gardeners’ Plea 


Dear Mr. Peterson: 


I have taken Better Homes & Gardens from 
almost the first number, when it was called 
Fruit, Garden, £8 Home. 1 don’t think it’s as 
good as it was, so many full-page ads. There are 
many magazines filled with recipes, also pages 
like “It’s News to Me!” 

For a real treat let’s have a magazine that 
tells more of gardens, yards, flowers, and shrubs 
—how to arrange and use them to make our 
homes beautiful. And I’d like more gardening 
pictures.—M. A. Brown, Swanton, Ohio. 


This letter reminds us that Mrs. H. L. Ander- 
son, of Detroit, recently wrote Alfred Hottes, gar- 
den editor, asking how to pronounce his name. 
Alfred answered, “My name is pronounced as the 
superlative degree of hot—hot, hotter, Hottes (t).” 
... And it’s when he’s arguing your cause, Mr. 
Brown (i. ¢., more magazine-s pace for gardening), 
that he gets the Hottes (t)! 

And—oh, yes—we keep a close check and our 
figures show that we are publishing the same per 
centage of garden material we did eight and ten 
years ago. 


When Father Cooks 


Dear Miss Wylie: 
In the snapshot [below] we are dining on our 
back terrace, with its fireplace where Father 








cooks. In hunting season he serves Sunday | 


breakfast here—broiled venison and flapjack. 
Father cooks the dinner sometimes, too. For 
utensils he uses a big corn kettle, the coffee 
pot, of course, and a pair of skillets. 

At the left you can just see the fireplace. We 
call it the “try-works,” named by an old whal- 
ing captain who claims it reminds him of the 
oil-rendering apparatus on whaling vessels. It 
is built of field stone, is 3 feet high, 51% feet 





long, and 2 feet wide. Its 3-foot chimney lined 
with fire brick carries smoke over the cook’s 
head. The stove-top next to the chimney is a 
2-foot square steel plate for corn kettle, coffee 
pot, and skillets. From the steel plate to the 
front are 3 crosswise steel rods; here we place a 
large double wire broiler for fish or chops. 

We like to entertain thus, the men doing the 
cooking and we women setting the table with 
paper cups and plates, and picnic “silver.””-— 
Mrs. Charles Sears, Lake George, New York. 





DON’T BELIEVE IT’S BECAUSE 


YOU'RE “MIDDLE-AGED” 


Chances Are It’s Only “Acid Stomach’’ 
—Now Easily Corrected—That You Have! 





Authorities now tell us that one of the 
penalties of middle-age is acid stomach. 
A rebellion, of the stomach, after years 
of faulty diet. 

Check up on any of your acquaintances 
who have reached middle-life. Note how 
a great many of them will complain of a 
“weak stomach,” frequent headaches, 
nausea, sleeplessness, and afternoon fag— 
depletion. 

Few will know what the cause. But most 
will have acid stomach. 

Thanks to modern scientific knowledge 
this condition need not be chronic. It is 
quickly and easily correctable, if you 
know the way. And it is a simple way, for 
all you do is this: 


How To Get Rid 
Of It Quickly, Easily 


If you have Acid Stomach, you can easily 
trace it. Headaches, stomach pains after 
eating, “gas,” “upsets,” nausea are the 
usual indications. 

Now—to get rid of it, all you need do 
is this: 

TAKE teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia in a glass of water every 
morning when you get up. Take another 
teaspoonful thirty minutes after eating. 
And another before you go to bed. 


Try It—You Will 
Be Amazed 
Try this and, chances are, it will make a 
great difference in your life. For this 
small dosage of Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia acts to neutralize the stomach acids 
that cause your distress. 

After-meal pains and discomfort go. 
You feel freedom from dull headaches. 
That “afternoon fag’”—you think is de- 
pletion or “nerves” disappears. You feel 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


2 








THE SIGNS OF ACID STOMACH 


Nervousness Loss of Appetite 
Neuralgia Frequent Headaches 
Indigestion Feeling of Weakness 
Auto-intoxication Sleeplessness 
Nausea Mouth Acidity 


Sour Stomach 


———-— -- @-— 
WHAT TO DO FOR IT 


TAKE—2 Teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia in a glass of water every 
morning when you get up. Take another 
teaspoonful thirty minutes after eat- 
ing. And another before you go to bed. 











like another person. Everywhere people 
are doing this. Everywhere doctors are 
advocating it. 


Get REAL Phillips’ 

When you buy, be sure to get the REAL 
article—Genuine PHILLIPS’ Milk of 
Magnesia. Always ask for it by the name 
PHILLIPS—for all “milk of magnesia” 
is not alike in effect. So take care to see 
you get Genuine Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia—the kind doctors endorse—judged 
the most reliable neutralizer of stomach 
acids known. 







Also in Tablet Form: 


Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia Tablets are now on 
sale at drug stores every- 
where. Each tiny tablet 
is the equivalent of a 
teaspoonful of Genuine 
Phillips’ Milkof Magnesia. 





GEMUING 
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FRANK T. PLATKA Jr. 


Lawyer and Real Estate Man ‘ 





—it has ten rooms and 
two baths. It used to cost a minimum of $165 
a year to heat this home with hand-fired coal. 





—it provides the luxury and convenience of 
automatic heating and actually cuts fuel bills. 
Mr. Platka looked, listened, and purchased an 
Iron Fireman for his home heating plant. 


This is what happened 
(LET MR. PLATKA TELL YOU HIMSELF) 


‘This year our coal bill will be less than $90 as 
against a former minimum of $165. We have 
further savings of $4 to $5 a month on the cost 
of heating hot water as this was formerly done 
with gas. We attend the heating plant once a 
day against six or seven times a day previously. 

We have steady heat at 72 degrees instead of 
temperature that varied between 65 and 80 
degrees. My family is completely satisfied.”’ 


This is our suggestion to you 


Get the facts about Iron Fireman firing for your 
home. The comfort of automatic coal heating, 
plus money savings in fuel costs is worth hav- 
ing. Fill out the coupon, or telephone your dealer 
for a free survey with figures on savings. Iron 


Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Cleveland, Toronto. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO, 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





C) Send Literature Please survey my heating plant 


Name 
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The Old 
Desert Island Game 


[| Begins on page 39 | 


The Cross. A masterpiece of historical 
recreation, during the reading of it, Nor- 
way of the twelfth century seems far more 
actual than the radio, automobile, aero- 
plane present. Kristin, however, is time- 
less as she makes her way thru youth 
with its tragic errors, thru maturity with 
its passions, to the final refuge of the 
Church and a life of expiation and service. 


A\NOTHER trilogy which you may have 
read in the separate volumes is The For- 
tunes of Richard Mahony, by Henry Han- 
del Richardson (W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, $3.50), issued in single volumes un- 


der the titles Australia Felix, The Way 


Homes, Ultima Thule. The setting itself is | 


fascinating—Australia in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a pioneer country 
like our own, but yet so different. It is the 
story of the brilliant, mistaken Richard, 
an emigrant Irish gentleman doomed from 
the day he was born to make a hash of | 
life, and his wife Mary, so gallant, so 
tender, so helplessly wise. Tragedy stalks 
the pages till you feel like running away 
from the next inevitable humiliation. Yet 
the unfailing love of Richard and Mary 
makes the story a triumph of the spirit. At 
the end as Richard 
“Dear wife’’. . 
long past days of love and comradeship 


dies he mutters: | 
. this little phrase from the 





fell like balsam on her heart. All his love | 


for her, his gratitude to her was in them: 
they were her reward, and a full and 
ample one, for a lifetime of unwearied 
sacrifice. 

“Dear wife! .. . dear wife.” 
lr IS difficult to choose among the great- 
est of the Russian novelists. I have 
thought for a long time that Tolstoi’s War 
and Peace was the best novel I had ever 
read. But now I find the complicated 
psychological problem which Dostoevsky 
presents in The Brothers Karamazov (E. 
P. Dutton & Company, $1) interests me 
more. The brothers Dmitri, Ivan, Alyosha 
move thru a drama of hate and passion to 
a crime that seems inevitable. Pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia compound of wildest ex- 
travagance and meanest poverty, of mys- 


| tical religion and peasants’ superstition, 


of official corruption and childlike saint- 
liness—it’s a fascinatingly rich panorama. 
But in this novel the touch of genius lies 


| in the psychological analysis of complex 


types. When Katerina, for example, breaks 
down on the witness stand and renounces 
her former loyalties, with a shock of 


| amazement one realizes the utter right- 


ness of her hysterical collapse. 


| Airer I read The Brothers Karamazov 


for days I felt moving in a fog of Russian 
grayness. I truly wasn’t “‘all there.” And 
just so did Dreiser’s 4n American Tragedy 
(Liveright Publishing Corporation, $1) 
affect me. I was lost completely in ou 
tragic tale of young Clyde Griffiths. This 
is the only thing to come out of America 
comparable in genius to the other great 
novels I’ve been discussing. And it is not 
easy reading, for it punctures our Ameri- 
can complacency in a hundred weak spots 
and is an indictment of the whole Ameri- 
can get-rich system. Poorly written, per- 
haps—at least that is what many formal 








YOU DON’T 
HAVE TO SCRUB 
A TOILET 








ani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without sccuring 










SANI-FLUSH removes \% 
stains, rust and discolora- 
tions from the toilet bowl. 
Keeps the porcelain glistening like 
a china dish. Sani-Flush eliminates 
all scrubbing and scouring. You 
don’t have to touch the toilet with 
your hands. 


Sani-Flush is not like ordinary 
cleansers. It is made to clean 
toilets. Follow directions on the 
can. Sani-Flush purifies the hidden 
toilet trap. No other method can 
do this. Sani-Flush removes the 
cause of toilet odors. 


It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 
R grocery, drug, and hardware 
Ww stores, 25c. The Hygienic 
== Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 





1 and 2 Cylinder Models 


tandard « Walsh 
Garden Tractors 


Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 3 
Plow for Small farms, Gardeners, Florists, 
Seed 


Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry TT 
° THREE SIZES 
Cultivate With Ample Power for Field, ) rh 
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Crop Tools. 
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Machines, Pumps, Saws, etc. 
High Wheels--Enclosed Gears 
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and Free Catalog “Rij eee, ont 
STANDARD ENGINE co. 
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3292 Como Ave. 2415 Chestnut St. 150 Cedar st: 
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critics say of all Dreiser’s writing—yet it 
marches with such sure-footed strength 
piling up into a resistless force that I call 
it tremendous writing. 


Bur I won’t end on this note, for I’ve 
just been re-reading Jane Austen’s Pride 
and Prejudice (E. P. Dutton & Company, 
$1), and there are no ifs or ands about it— 
here is perfection in writing, a style with- 
out flaw. Mr. Bennett, and Mrs. Bennett, 
the incomparable Mr. Collins, the re- 
doubtable Lady Catherine—just to call 
the role of a few of the choicest characters 
of this comedy of manners—bring a ripple 
of delight to the initiate. The bland snob- 
bishness of England in the year 1815, 
when the book was published, Jane Austen 
views with humorous detachment, even 
while she subscribes to every tenet of the 
code. The mixture of subtle sarcasm and 
ingenuousness is charming. You must 
read the book to appreciate it, and if you 
have already read it, you’ll be grateful to 
me for reminding you of it again. I know 
you will. 

In fact, I feel exactly like an apostle. I 
want you to read every one of these books. 
Each will make your own life experience 
richer for its reading. 





Yes, and then there are Lord Jim, by 
Joseph Conrad (Modern Library gsc), 
and A Lost Lady, by Willa Cather (Alfred 
A. Knopf, $1.75). But I can’t take more 


space. If you believe what I’ve been say- | 


ing, however, add them to your list of 
desert island fiction. I’m sure you'll never 
regret having done so. 

A postscript: I’ve been writing about 





old books—but just today a brand-new | 


novel reached my desk which I do want 
to tuck in a word about and to recommend 
to you—in the first place because it’s 
good, and in the second place because it’s 
written by a friend of yours and mine, 
Elmer Peterson, editor of Better Homes 
& Gardens. All of us who have followed 
Mr. Peterson’s writings for the past seven 
years will take a peculiarly personal inter- 
est in Trumpets West (Sears Publishing 
Company, $2.50), a story of the midlands, 
where he was born and has lived all his 


life. 
WueEN I begged Mr. Peterson for a let- 


ter to run along with his picture telling 
“how he happened to write” Trumpets 
West, he summarized in a few lines the 
theme thus: “My effort in Trumpets West 
is to tell a story of pioneering in such a 
way as to symbolize the great racial mi- 
grations, ever-westward, which began 
25,000 years ago, motivated by incitement 
of bison-horns.”’ 





Prizes for 
"Best Books” Lists 


Better Homes & Gardens will give $10 
worth of books—winner’s selection— 
for the best list submitted on the topic 
The 10 Best Books I Ever Read, which 
may be accompanied by a 250-word 
letter of explanation. 

A second prize of $5 worth of books 
and 10 prizes of $2 books will be given 
to other outstanding entries. 

Address your letter and list to Eleanor 
Hubbard Garst, book-department edi- 
tor, Better Homes ©& Gardens, Des 
Moines. The contest closes June 1, 1934. 
You need not restrict your list to fiction. 














B CAREFUL, MOTHER — when 
you select the toilet tissue for use in 
your home. Make sure it is soft, absorb- 
ent, safe to use. 

Harsh, impure toilet tissue—crinkly 
edged and “scratchy” —can cause pain- 
ful irritation to delicate membranes, and 
even result in serious illness. 

Don’t take needless risks. Equip your 
bathrooms with ScotTissue or Waldorf 
Toilet Tissue and protect every member 
of your family. 

These two famous health tissues are as 
soft as a fine linen handkerchief. Gentle 
and comfortable on even a baby’s tender 


cott ‘Llissues 


SOFT AS OLD LINEN 





skin. And—they are extremely absorbent. 
They cleanse immaculately. 
Ask your dealer for Scot Tissue or Wal- 
dorf —today. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
WALDORF —the soft, 


cream-colored roll 


SCOTTISSUE—the soft, 
white, 1000-sheet roll 


“bet 
wr. old Line™ 
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your subscription 


THOUSAN DS of you have sent your new, renewal, or ex- 
tension subscriptions since our announcement that rates 
must be increased. Some of you have also given your 
neighbors and friends an opportunity to enjoy Better 
Homes & Gardens at the old rates. We greatly appre- 
ciate all these favors and thank you sincerely. 

However, we know that many of you who fully in- 
tended to renew or extend your subscriptions before our 
rate advances to $1 a year have not yet done so. Perhaps 
you were absent from home or have been prevented by 
some other circumstance from sending your subscription. 

We want to be sure that every one of our friends has 
an opportunity to benefit by the old rates, so we are ex- 
tending them to midnight, April 14. 

Until that time $1 will pay for two full years; 
$1.50 for three years. If your time is not yet out, 
we'll extend your subscription from the date to 
which it is now paid. 

And with each subscription of two years or longer, we 
will send a copy of “the most helpful garden guide ever 
printed”’—a 160-page, beautifully illustrated book that 
you will find indispensable in planning your garden and 


beautifying your yard. 


A Larger, Improved Magazine 


You’ve undoubtedly noticed that we have already 
started to give you a bigger, better magazine. Just look 
thru this issue carefully—compare it with any previous 
issue of this or any other magazine for genuine interest 
and helpfulness. 

The new cover design is striking—enables us to do 
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justice to our fine cover paintings. Note how the titles 
and illustrations add to the magazine’s attractiveness. 
After a diligent search thruout the entire country we 
found a clearer, whiter paper stock that brings out the 
type and illustrations and yet does not produce a glare 
that tires the eyes. And our issues are larger—more pages, 


with new features and more timely, fascinating stories. 


Only A Few Days Left 


If you haven’t taken advantage of our old rates of two 
years for $1, 3 years for $1.50, better “do it now” while 


you can make a substantial saving. 


And how about your neighbors and friends—the ones. 


who are so interested in their homes? They will thank you 
heartily for calling their attention to Better Homes & 
Gardens, especially now while they can subscribe at the 
old rates and receive the garden guide FREE! 

Act promptly and benefit yourself and friends. We will 
appreciate your kindness and will reciprocate by giving 
you a constantly improving magazine. 

Midnight, April 14, is positively the deadline, so use 


the order form in this issue TODAY! 


Better Homes 


& Gardens 


Des Moines, lowa 





























Pitcherplant’s 


Soup Kitchen 


THE pitcherplant (Sarracenia, pro- 
nounced “‘sar-ra-seé-ni-a’’) sets up its bog- 
side stands from Canada to the Gulf, and 
does a thriving business from spring to 
late fall. It runs two kinds of dining- 
rooms—one high up, in its green and pur- 
ple flower, the other in its odd-shaped 
leaves down on the ground floor. 

This flower dining-room is run on fair- 
and-square business principles. The guests 
pay for their sweets by helping the plant 


fertilize its seeds, and they are allowed to | 


depart in peace. But let all insect guests 
beware of those lower dining-rooms! One 
false step on the treacherous floors—and 
they themselves will furnish the meat for 
the pitcherplant’s meal. 


THESE ground-floor dining-rooms of the | 


pitcherplant are marvelous adaptations. 
The lunch counter is near the top of the 
pitcher-shaped leaves, close to the pro- 
truding lip. [See photograph below. ] A 
narrow strip inside the- pitcher is kept 
covered with sweet nectar and below it 
are sharp, stiff hairs, all pointed down- 
ward. Lower there is a continuous smooth 
band that is as slippery as a greased pole, 
and about as easy to climb. Then comes 
the swimming pool, which consists of 
rainwater, digestive juices, and insects in 
all stages ‘of decomposition, 

An insect guest is flying overhead. He 
comes down and starts to help himself at 
the counter. Sooner or later he edges 
around and follows the one-way street to 
see where it goes. He is likely to make a 
false step, and he skids on that slippery 
floor. 
floundering in the swimming pool. 

Now you may ask why the pitcherplant 
needs a meat diet, instead of being content 
to live as other green plants do. The prin- 
cipal theory accepted is that these insects 
provide the nitrogen that the pitcherplant 
needs for its growth. The soil in these bog- 
gy places is poor in nitrogen- supplying 
materials. So the pitcherplant just takes 
things into its own hands and picks its 
nitrogen out of the air.—A. O. SHEpp. 





The next thing he knows he is | 


“That Fellow In Your Last Ad Was 
JUST A 


writes H. B. McKee of Peoria, Iilimois 





Be ad 











* An exact quotation from Mr. 


The 


arove 


@ A piker? We didn’t think so. 
motorist whose story we told 
26,450 miles without a single motor re- 
pair! That sounded like a real record to 
us... until we got this letter from H.B. 
McKee: 

“That fellow in your last ad was just 
a ‘piker.” He hasw’t much to crow about. 
1 have driven a Graham Custom Eight 
48,000 miles without having the valves 
ground, without spending a nickel on the 
motor. The car has been serviced with 
Quaker State at regular intervals. She’s 
still peppy, and can still make the speed 
I demand on the open road,””* 

Letters, letters, letters. From motor- 
ists all over the country. All of them re- 
flecting an enthusiasm that you’d never 
believe a thing like motor oil could in- 
spire. But there’s a very simple reason: 
An extra quart of lubrication in every 
gallon of Quaker State. 


Retail Price. . . 


Piker 3 





McKee’s letter. 


A gallon of ordinary motor oil 


con- 


tains one quart, more or less, of a thin, 


watery material called ‘light end”’ oil. 
This vaporizes, burns up, blows away. 
The upshot is that valves need frequent 
grinding, parts wear, oil must be added at 
short intervals that keep getting shorter. 

Quaker State removes ‘‘light-end’’ 
material at the refinery . . . instead of in 
your motor. 


lubrication 1N EVE TY & 


You get four full quarts of 
Tadd ‘on. 

And, hcnesian you get four full quarts 
Quak« r 
State, you don’t have ¢o add oil so often. 
Thus, 


time, your oil bill, with Quaker State, is 


of lubrication in every gallon of 


over any reasonable period of 
less than with ordinary oils. 
Quaker State Motor Oil is sold in re- 


finery-sealed 1-quart and §-quart cans 
and in double-sealed drums. {2 
Quaker State Oil Refining 

ty 


Co., Oil City, Pennsylvania. 


34¢ plus 1c Federal Tax: 3 


QUAKER STATE 


MOTOR OILS and Superfine Greases 


"Firat choice of Experience’ 


Betrer Homes & GarDENs, 





R. O'Hara, Notary (Seal) 


5c per quart 


April, 1934 
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ALL 
YOU 
NEED 


Here is the quick- 









est, simplest, most 
economical rec- 


ipe yet devised 


for Floor Refinish- 
ing.It enables you 
to do a profes- 
sional job in one- 
third the time and 


at trifling cost. 


< 
¢ 





There are just 4 
ingredients: a can 
of white magic 
called Double X 
(75c); a pail of 


boiling water; a 





mop or brush; and 
a bit of steel wool. 
In one swift stroke 
it makes varnish 


vanish and makes 





old floors new! 
Ask your paint or 
hardware dealer! 
Schalk Chemical 
Co.,Los Angeles, 


Betrer Homes & G 








ARDENS, April, 1934 


‘When Do We Eat? 


[ Begins on page 44 | 


has so much heart that it is especially 
worth growing. 

The first leaf lettuce yields in a month, 
while Romaine and Black-seeded Simp- 
son may follow the first cold-weather va- 
rieties. (Head lettuce is something like 
perennial vegetables—it demands a chap- 
ter all by itself. We try it occasionally.) 

We eat onions from seed in 6 weeks. 
They are not cautiously dried, mature 
pungencies but gentle sprigs which make 
salad as poetic as great thinkers say true 
salad should be and garnishes as chipper 
as any epicure could demand. In 2 months 
onions from sets are served. The taste is 
the thing—mild or strong at your beckon- 
ing. Chives, shallots, garlic, leeks—the 
only failure we ever recorded aloud was 
with leeks, which refused to develop in 
sandy soil even after transplanting and 
fertilizing. Strictly, onions are not ready 
to dry for 4 or 5 months. 





IRISH POTATOES are ready for a 
Fourth of July feast. Only a few hills 
stimulate our patriotism! We aren’t so 
glad of the Early Ohios when they loan 
their particular beetles to the eggplant, 
because rigid regulations have to be fol- 
lowed. But 2 months should make pota- 
toes fit for a dainty diner, at least. 

Radishes are in their glory in 3 weeks, 
tho there is a 20-day kind. 

About May | we put in the broccoli, the 
Brussels Sprouts, cauliflower, kale, col- 
lards, celeriac, and any extra rows of the 
hardier things. Collards and blue kale are 
ornaments to our domain, but they have 
many of the cabbage enemies. Before 
dropping that touseled kale into the ham 
juice it is meticulously groomed! 


Earty CAULIFLOWER heads in 2 
months and later kinds come along grad- 
ually. It is pleasant to have some special 
vegetables at hand over a long period, 
rather than gasping for attention all at 
once. 


Celeriac has desirable roots, ready in 3 | 


months or so for many diverse uses in 
cookery. It is worth friendship after ac- 
quaintance. 

In mid-May, or later according to the 
weather’s whims, beans are buried. Then 
comes planting the precious corn, cucum- 
bers, eggplant, melons, okra, peppers, the 
pumpkin seed for that single pie vine al- 
lowed in small space, squash of several 
sorts, New Zealand Spinach, tomatoes, 
and sweet potatoes. Plants of many sorts 
may be cheaply purchased, but we enjoy 
our own seed selection and are patient, 
since the earlier, hardier things are 
plentiful. 


THE tiniest Bush Limas are ready about 
12 weeks from seeding, and the pole limas 
a bit later. Juicy ones suit us the best, but 
meaty ones have many advocates. A com- 
fort in any case! Scarlet Runners which 
streaked up with such pulchritude and 
ambition when warm weather came to 
stay are ready in 2 months. The wax 
beans, the string, and the stringless are so 
rewarding in 6 weeks or so that we may 
need 2 or 3 plantings. 

Evergreen or Golden Bantam Sweet 
Corn melts in our mouths in 24% or 3 
months. Black Mexican, a little later, is 
worth waiting for. The black is almost too 
good to share and beneficiaries may con- 
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(WOOD IN CANS IS 
SAVING OUR HOME. 
AND MY MONEY. | 


a ie 






















Results 
are amazing 


Newly discovered wood that comes in cans 
makes it easy for anyone to keep home in 
first class condition. Handles like putty, just 
as soft. Quickly hardens into wood, like 
natural wood. You can paint, carve it. Drive 
nails or screws into it. It’s PLASTIC WOOD. 
If you have a broken chair... ugly nick 
.. crack in floor, hole in wood, plaster 
or tile, loose drawer pull... rotten spot 
in wood to replace ... do a quick, perma- 
nent repair job with PLASTIC WOOD. 
Results will surprise you. Paint, hard- MR 
ware stores sell PLASTIC WOOD 
for 25¢ a tube, 35¢ a can. A 


wt Do ove ment 


Piastic Woop 


BIRD MANNA 


MAKES CANARIES SING 


Restores their health and 
feathers and keeps them fit. 
It is a food, a tonic and a 
song restorer. 

It has been the one dependable bird 
specific for more than 50 years. 

Sold by all drug and dept. stores. 
Mailed for 15c in coin or stamps. 


FREE BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 


120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of 
fancy canaries in their natural colors. 
Full information as to song and rare 
canaries. How to breed them for profit. 
Hints on their diseases and how to 
treat them. All about Parrots. Mailed 
free with Manna. 


PHILADELPHIA BIRD FOOD CO. 
400 No. 3rd St. Phila., Pa. 











WASHING MACHINES 


Pumps the water in and out of 
any washer automatically. Over 
500,000 in use. Special white 
tubing resists scalding water. 
eximese Approved by*‘Good House- 
keeping.” leading 
Dep't, Hardware, Electric 
stores or order direct from 


= SCOTT PUMP CO. 
BLOG.2. ROCHESTER, &. Y. 




















sider it a moldy gift if the purple hue is 
advancing. Sweet Corn varieties cross 
readily. Those who like Sweet Corn are 
not content with a small area but want a 
plentiful supply of it. 

Summer Squash is ready for boiling or 
steaming—skins, seeds, and all—in 6 or 7 
weeks. The young crooknecks are tooth- 
some when sautéd or used in salads with 
French dressing—old ones are used for 
pies. The acorns and mock-hubbards are 
ready for baking in 3 months, and the 
great, meaty true hubbards ripen when 
sweet potatoes and peanuts are being dug. 
Both of these southern crops like 5 months 
of frostless nights but repay many north- 
ern gardeners and furnish amusing credit 
from incredulous onlookers. 


New ZEALAND SPINACH is excellent 
in 7-or 8 weeks, and in common with 
many other greens appears to prefer con- 
stant cutting. 

Cucumbers are firm in 6 weeks in nor- 
mal weather, but enemies pounce at the 
sign of a cotyledon, so be prepared for in- 
stant warfare. [ “Use 1 part of arsenate of 
lead to 20 parts of gypsum,” says “My 
Garden Helper.” | 

Dwarf okra has abundant, gummy pods 
in 2 months. It is an unusually beautiful 
plant, which we never start under glass. 
With eggplant and peppers in an English 
bowl of lavender luster on a lavender-bor- 
dered linen cloth of white, okra pods are 
indispensable! Eggplant can be eaten 2 or 
3 months, but slice vegetable marrow for 
a substitute if you cannot wait. 


TomaToEs are ready in 3 months. 
“Ready,” however, is an elastic designa- 
tion. When we take the suckers from the 
Earlianas they redden in 6 weeks from 
transplanting. 

In 3 months muskmelons are beginning 
to speak of the breakfasts they will grace, 
and citrons to talk of the fellow pickles 
they will meet. Pinch the tips of the 
branches of early watermelons and they 
will soon mature and loosen from the 
vines—then the melon-luxury season is on! 

We eat in due time, with a weather eye 
always alert. And soil texture has much 
to do with quick ripening. There is no 
month that does not give us tokens of the 
soil, 








ee 
Anywhere under the sun is the natural habi- 
tat for this smart little garden shelf. It is 
just the thing to give distinction to the more 
unusual pots and plants. It is made of either 
thin wood or sheet metal (Also see page 80) 
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Ease Pain, Headache Now 
in Kew Minutes 





















JUST TAKE A COUPLE OF 
BAYER ASPIRIN TABLETS 
THEY WILL RELIEVE YOUR 
HEADACHE IN MINUTES 











THE COLONEL 1S 
DEPENDING ON ME 
TO BE AT THE BIG 
BANQUET IN AN 
HOUR — AND /'VE 
A MOST TERRIBLE 
HEADACHE 
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My PURSE — ILL 
Give you Two — 


THEY'LL HAVE TO 
BE WONDERFUL 
TO STOP THIS PAIN 
IN TIME ... BUT 
'Lu SEND OUT 
FOR SOME... 






—I'VE A BOX IN | 




















THE PARTY WAS GRAND, DEAR, 
— HEAD ALL RIGHT ? 

















THANKS To you! THAT 
BAYER ASPIRIN 

KNOCKED IT BEFORE 
1 GOT DRESSED! 

ISN'T IT WONDERFUL? 
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For Quick Relief Al 





. WHY BAYER ASPIRIN 
WORKS SO FAST 


Drop a Bayer @) 

Tablet in a glassof fee 
water. Note that | ar 

BEFORE it touches Y 

bottom, it has 

started to disinte- > 
grate. 


What it does in 
this glass it does in 
your stomach. 
Hence its fast ac- 
tion. 


iy 











ways say BAYER 


Aspirin When You Buy 


Now comes quick, amazingly quick, relief 
from headaches, rheumatism, neuritis, 
neuralgia. Relief often in a few minutes 

. the fastest safe relief, it is said, yet 
discovered. 


These results are due to a scientific 
discovery by which a Bayer Aspirin 
tablet begins to dissolve, or disintegrate, 
in the amazing space of two seconds after 
touching moisture. And hence to start 
“taking hold” of pain a few minutes after 
taking. 

The illustration of the glass, above, 
tells the story. A Bayer Tablet starts to 
disintegrate almost instantly you swal- 
low it. And thus is ready to go to work al- 
most instantly. This unique Bayer dis- 
covery means quick relief from pain for 


Does Not Harm The Heart 





‘WE BO OUR Pant 


you and yours. Fewer lost hours from 
headaches, neuralgia or the pains of 
rheumatism. And Safe Relief—for GEN- 
UINE BAYER ASPIRIN does not harm 
the heart. 

When you buy, though, see that you 
get the GENUINE BAYER ASPIRIN. 
The best way is never ask for aspirin by 
the name “aspirin” alone. But if you 
want Bayer Aspirin’s quick relief always 


to say “BAYER ASPIRIN.” 


For Pocket or Purse, 


Tin Boxes of 12 Tablets 


B BayerTablets 


Aspirin 

















For Economy, Bottles 
of 24 or 100 Tablets 


April, 1934 





Betrer Homes & GarDENs, 
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idea aboul p y 
and lesan 


FREE 





“Why, Sally! 1 can hardly believe that this is 
the same living room! Where did you get your 
ideas for such a lovely color scheme?” 





**And this table! What in the world have you 
done to it? It looks just like walnut!” 

“Oh, I got all my ideas from a marvelous 
new book. And the Lowe Brothers dealer is 
giving it away, free!” 


* 


If you want an unusually attractive color 
scheme for any room or for the exterior of 
your home—if you want to know how to 
finish or refinish furniture, walls and all 
types of surfaces—your dealer in Lowe 
Brothers products will give you a copy of 
“101 Questions About Painting & Deco- 
rating’’—free. And if you wish, he also will 
recommend a competent painter. 

But, above all, after you’ve planned your 
work, don’t make the mistake of using 
inferior paint. Analysis 
shows so-called “cheap” 
paints to contain as much 
as 63% water and other 
evaporating liquids. 
Lowe Brothers paints are 
90% film-forming solids. 
They cover more surface, 
last longer, and cost 
much less in the end. The 
Lowe Brothers Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


This helpful book 
now offered free 
by dealers in Lowe 
Brothers products, 
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PAINTS ¢ VARNISHES 





Native boy and langoustes (pronounced 
“*long-goosts’’). These shellfish are like lobster 


Food Secrets 
of Martinique 
| Begins on page 33 


She chatters on in voluble French as her 
assistants rush here and there, assembling 
the colorful and seemingly endless ingre- 
dients of this renowned dish. 
Remembering that I promised Better 
Homes & Gardens readers a taste of 
bouillabaisse, which is a fish chowder that 
French cooks make better than anyone 
else, I decided to pay close attention to 


the technique: 


THe meat of four different tropical fish 
is chopped into 1-inch squares and cooked 
in olive oil. Then at various times carrots, 
onions, leeks, garlic, saffron, olive oil, 
thyme, laurel, tomatoes, and langouste 
(a shellfish similar to lobster) are added 
with careful precision. Next the langouste 
shells are pounded in boiling olive oil and 
the strained oil is added to the mixture. 
The fish is then removed and cooking wine 
and water added, and the whole mixture 
clarified with an egg. The resultant orange- 
color broth is served in a deep bowl, with 
toasted bread sprinkled with Parmesan 
cheese floating on top. The fish and lan- 
gouste left in the strainer are placed on a 
side dish and added to the broth to suit 
the taste of the individual. It took Madame 
Orchid nearly three hours to make this, 
but later on she told me how to make a 
simpler bouillabaisse, which you will find 
on page 8o. 


MapaMeE ORCHID served many Cre- 
ole meals while I was there. The best were 
served during a holy festival, when several 
interested guests justified the expenditure 
of much time and many ingredients. 

Following a chicken soup with a strong 
flavor of sassafras, calculated to purify 
the blood, came the Fish a la Provencale. 
To make it Madame Orchid cleaned a 
medium-size fish, scored it deeply, placed 
it in a large dish, and covered it with a 
marinade of two sliced carrots, two onions, 
parsley, bay leaves, three cloves of garlic, 
the juice of two lemons, a cupful of olive 
oil, and salt and pepper. This was al- 
lowed to stand until flavored; then the 





Quality unsurpassed since 1869 


Better Homes & Garpens, April, 1934 





Mothers! 


These bottles resist 
breakage from Heat or Cold 


Pyrex Brand Nursing 
Bottles heat as fast 
as water will boil. . . 
they can be sterilized 
thoroughly at high 
temperatures. 




















They go instantly 
from boiling water to 
the cold tap—and re- 
sist breakage, avoid- 
ing the danger of 
delayed feedings. 





Doctors and nurses recommend these safer nurs- 
ing bottles to protect your baby’s health. 


Six-sided on the outside, rounded on 
the inside, with a broad, level base and 
clearly marked ounces. Two sizes— 
8-oz., with narrow neck or wide mouth, 
25¢; 4-oz., with narrow neck, 15¢. So 
resistant to breakage that six bottles 
generally last for entire nursing period. 


PYREX sornzs 
BOTTLES 


Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Delightful 
Club Programs 


Has your club used Better Homes 
& Gardens’ beautifully illustrated 
lectures for its programs? 

Organizations onion the na- 
tion recommend this fascinating 
type of entertainment to promote 
keener interest in club activities 
and attract new members. 

The four lectures we will gladly 
furnish to your club are: “Land- 
scape Gardening and Design,” 

“Thruout the Year With Bulbs,” 
“The Art of Flower Arrangement,” 
and “Let’s Build a Rock Garden 
and Pool.” Each lecture is com- 
posed of sixty beautifully colored 
slides, an interesting manuscript 
in booklet form, and complete 
directions for presentation. 

For details on obtaining these 
lectures at no actual expense, write 


oe 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
Des Moines ... . . lowa 





| fish was removed and baked for three- 
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quarters of an hour, basting frequently 
with cooking wine and butter. Then half a 
bottle of cooking wine with a dash of 
cayenne pepper was added to the mari- 
nade, which was cooked and strained over 
the fish. The whole was then garnished 
with lemon, parsley, and capers. Accord- 
ing to Madame Orchid, most any fish can 
be used for this dish. 

| The salad served with this meal was a 





mixture of palm heart, olive oil, and vine- 
gar, embellished with a dash of paprika— 
“Turk’s fez,”” Madame Orchid called it. 
It is indeed an extravagant tidbit, for the 
beautiful cabbage palm must be destroyed 
to obtain this rare and delicious salad. 


We were next served a roast suckling 
pig with truffle stuffing. One pound of 
| a was mixed with a table- 
spoonful of butter and mashed while cook- . 
ing with a large wooden spoon. To this ” My dull, ray oo 
Madame Orchid added a half pound each | have changed into bright, gleam- 
of cooked grated veal liver and bacon | ing floors since I learned about 
chopped fine, and then seasoned the mix- Johnson's Glo-Coat. This mar- 
ture with sage and thyme. The mixture | yelous new polish shines as it 
was allowed to cook and then the pig was 








y “ dries. You don’t have to rub it 
stuffed. “Pork sausage is added some- 4p og 1: : 
times, but not on “a ng she added, | in or polish it. Just spread it lightly over the floor and let it dry for 20 minutes. 
rolling her huge, expressive eyes skywards. | When you come back you'll find your floor radiantly polished. It will be much 
see orga agger ironic thing about this | easier to clean and it won't get scuffed and worn looking. Glo-Coat is wonderful 
suckling pig with truffles is that the pig inoleum, rubber tile, painted and varnished floors.44 
was probably that morning a household for linoleum, »P 
pet. i pear truffles are obtained by | | @ Send 10c for trial can—enough for 
means of trained pigs that point out the | all ki ; 
places where they grow—usually beneath | ° ¢ small kitchen or bathroom. 
oaks. The pig is rewarded for his service 
by being given a little of the truffles, but ee oe Twonty.tainutes 
the pig that becomes the piéce de résistance 1 Glo-Coat right onto 2 ieee: tar thee 
in this feast, tho stuffed with truffles, is the Gilietan eucill evialidty patlabed 
yt po of appre: Alas, or two at a time) and and I'm nota bit tired 
Still, one can’t feel too sorry for the spread it lightly over My friends always com- 
pig. The end seems to justify the means the surface. Then | go pliment me on the looks 
by and for which he loses his life. away and leave it of my floors 


CanDIED yams followed the roast pig 
course. Madame Orchid boiled slices of 
yams in a thick brown sugar sirup with a 
little water and lemon juice. The yams 
were cooked until nicely candied. 
We were served not with bread, but 
with breadfruit, which grows on trees like 
apples, and which is about the size of our 
largest grapefruit. It is a round fruit and 
has a thick, forbidding rind; when the 
fruit is ripe it is yellow and soft, and the 
taste is sweet and pleasant. Madame 
Orchid baked the breadfruit over her 
charcoal fire, scorching the rind to black- 
ness; then she scraped off the outside 
crust, and the inside proved tender, white, 
and soft like breadcrumbs. 





THEN came the dessert, Orange Am- 
brosia. First several unskinned bananas 
were sliced in half lengthwise and placed 
against the inside of a deep bow); in the 
protruding end of each banana a tooth- 
pick held a maraschino cherry, making a 
sort of jeweled crown effect. Madame 
next placed a layer of sliced orange in the 


bottom, then a layer of freshly grated 

coconut, again a layer of sliced oranges JOHNSONS SPECIAL SALE ot your 

and more coconut, powdered sugar being dealer's —75c can of Glo- 

sprinkled generously over each layer. She * Coat and 75¢ long han- 

allowed the dish to stand one hour before dled Glo-Coat 

serving. On this special occasion Madame Applier, $1.50 ¢ 
value, both for 


Orchid added a little mango pulp, which 








gave the dish an enticing, aromatic taste, by | tee 
but mangoes may be omitted without any S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. BH4,Racine, Wis. Enclosed is 10c. Please 
profound sense of loss. Makers of send me a trial can of your new labor-saving floor polish, Glo-Coat. 


At the end of the meal came coffee, va- j | , 
rious native sweets, fruits, and a beverage sous War oguan oe 
called cocoyage, which was made of fres*ly Address — 
= tapped coconut milk, egg, a little sh<.ry, ee es. - 




















Betrer Homes & Garpens, April, 1/934 
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CERTIFICATE 
Attached to Each Bottle of 


YON NEN, 


Entitles You to Receive 


SILVER 
TEASPOONS 
Retail Value $1.40 


For Only a Small Sum 
To Cover Engraving, 
Postage and Packing 


ACH 30c bottle car- 
ries a certificate act- 
ually worth $1.10 and the 
60c bottle a certificate 
worth $2.20, redeemable 
in the most beautifully 
designed, high quality 
table Silverware you ever 
saw, as explained on the 
certificate, with your ini- 
tial HAND ENGRAVED 
on each piece. This is 
phenomenal value. The 
60c bottle contains three 
times the quantity of 
Liquid Veneer as the 30c 
size and is therefore the 
most economical to buy. 
EXTRA VALUE: Get 
one extra spoon FREE, by mailing us this 
ad with your certificate; one ad only is re- 
deemable with each certificate. 

Liquid Veneer, the famous “Triple Action Polish,” 
dusts, cleans and polishes your furniture, woodwork 
and automobile as 
nothing else can, 
=%, everything 

rand new, 
all in one easy op- 
eration. Used on 
your cloth, your 
daily dusting can 
be done in half the 
time, leaving the 
surface with an 
EXTRA DRY 
polish, free from 
any greasy film. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


If you have not 
tried Liquid Ve- 
neer, send for lib- 
eral trial bottle, 





ree. 

On sale at drug, 
grocery, hardware 
and department 
stores. 





LIQUID VENEER CORPORATION 
377 Ellicott St., Buffalo, New York 
Fort Erie North, Ontario 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, April, 1934 





Food Secrets 
of Martinique 


grated nutmeg, and plenty of sugar, all 
whipped into a tempting effervescence. 

It was an unforgetable experience, sit- 
ting on the wide veranda of the Cafe de la 
Paix after such a meal, sipping a cocoyage. 
Across the street were native women cry- 
ing their wares, largely of fruits, and akras, 


which are flat, yellow brown cakes made | 


of powdered codfish seasoned with pepper 
and fried in butter. Beyond was the 
harbor and the sea of deep gentian violet. 
In the center of the town stood the im- 
pressive statue of Josephine, wife of 
Napoleon I, robed in the fashion of the 
First Empire, her face turned rather wist- 
fully towards Trois Ilets, her birthplace 
on the island, while from the church tow- 
er, not far away, a superb set of bells 
rolled its carillon thru feathery palms. 
Martinique was indeed an experience. 


BOUILLABAISSE MARTINIQUE 
(Serves 10) 

In a large kettle heat 14 cupful of olive 
oil and add to it 1 medium-size chopped 
onion, 1 chopped leek, 1 sliced tomato, 
and 1 sliced carrot. Add 1 clove of garlic 
and. cook until the onion is yellow. Then 
add 3 pounds of fish, which has been 
cleaned and cut in 1%-inch cubes or slices, 
1 can of lobster (about 1 cupful), 1 quart 
of water, and 14 cupful of lemon juice. 
For additional seasoning add I teaspoon- 
ful of salt, 44 teaspoonful of pepper, 1 
tablespoonful of minced parsley, and 1 
teaspoonful of walnut catsup. Cover and 
simmer gently for 30 minutes. 

To serve, toast thin slices of French 
bread and butter lightly, place one in each 
soup plate, and pour the steaming soup 
over them. The pieces of fish may be re- 
moved to a serving dish and passed sepa- 
rately. In any case, there should be some 
of every kind of fish in each soup plate. 

Fish combinations good in making bouil- 
labaisse are: (1) white fish, fresh salmon, 
lobster; (2) flounder, perch, scallops, and 
lobster; (3) freshened dried codfish, tuna 
fish, smoked salmon, canned crabmeat; 
(4) lobster, shrimps, oysters, and clams; 
(5) halibut, trout, bass, and pompano. 





For your rear entryway, here is a simple gar- 
den shelf you can make quickly and easily. 
Paint it the same color as the trim on your 
home. To retain moisture in the pots, place 
several inches of sphagnum moss in their bot- 
toms. (Also see page 84 for another idea) 


“FRUIT JUICE 


FOR MORNING APPETITES 
SHOULD BE 


VARIED 


TOMATO juice, orange juice and the new, 
zestful juice—DOLE Fineapple Juice—be- 
long in breakfast menus because such vari- 
ety pleases tastes and helps to balance the 
diet. DOLE Pineapple Juice is the pure juice 
of fresh, ripe pineapples—not the sweetened 
syrup found in canned sliced pineapple. 
Packed by the special DOLE vacuum 
method that preserves the maximum of 
vitamins A, B and C. Rich in digestible fruit 
sugars, also alkaline minerals that tend to off- 
set acidity. Accepted by the American Med- 
ical Association Committee on Foods. Ideal 
for children. Delicious in fruit punches and 
other beverages. Always convenient and eco- 
nomical, At grocers everywhere. Look for 
the name ‘““DOLE” stamped on the top of 


the can. Packed by the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., packers of the famous 
DOLE sliced and crushed pineapple. 


Cel 
<s> “275 
“A AE RIK AN 
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are offered as 

samples so you may see for your- 

self how Star Roses are different. 

For $1.00 we will send 

%* Margaret McGredy, H. T. Perfect 
orange-scarlet blooms. Large. 75c. 

*% Mrs.G. A.Van Rossem, H.T.Fragrant, 
spectacular orange and maroon. 75c¢. 


Also, our new Star Rose Catalog, the recognized 
GUIDE to GOOD ROSES. It offers the latest 
novelties, some in natura! colors and not Rg 
Send able elsewhere, including Souv. . 
for Chambard — the ex uistte variety counted the 
f prize by The French National Rose Society for 
ree “The Most Beautiful Rose of France” 


catalog. . + marvelously lovely. Shown in natural colors. 


7 The CONARD-PYLE CO., Robt. Pyle, Pres. 


WEST GROVE 263—PENNA. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 








MASTODON EVERBEARING 


Strawberry plants enough for 
average family. Set plants right 
now, and pick berries July to winter 1934 
1000 plants could make $100 before Fall 


STATE 
CERTIFIED 1934. 3 crops—i8 months. Catalog FREE 









































PREPAID PRICES NOT PREPAID 
STRAWGBERRIES|25| 100 | 250] S00 1000 | 5000 
Mastodon eveb. [50c} $1.00) $2.10§ $3.00 $5.75 $27.00 
Champion eveb. [50c] 1.00) 2.10] 3.00 5.75 27.00 
Premier 35e -75) 1.80] 2.00 3.95 18.00 
Blakemore 35c 75 1.80] 2.00 3.95 18.00 
Red Gold 35e -75| 1.80] 2.00 3.95 18.00 
Dunlap 25¢ -50| 1.15] 1.50 2.75 12.50 
RASPBERRIES| 25 | 100 | 250 | 500/|1000 
Latham & Chief | 35c| $1.00) $2.00]$3.90/$7.50 
Cumberland 1.90} 4.00] 5.00} 10.00 
rn Rese >. 95c 2.50| 4.65 
Alfred, B. B. 1.00 3.25 7. 

Any | above varieties in heavy 2 (yr ) ORDER 
pocring eee plants at 6-50c; 12-$1.00; NOW! 





South Michigan Nursery, (Box'200) New Buffalo, Mich. 











100 GLADIOLUS Sse" $1 
mt ne wy cote mall. Write for 1934 Cat- 
REGAL 


GLADIOLUS FARMS, Windfall, Ind. 
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What QUILT 


Filling to Use? 


By Doris Hale, Better Homes & Gardens’ 
Artcraft Department 


FREQUENTLY women who have made 
a beautiful quilt top and quilted it hand- 
somely are disappointed with the finished 
quilt. The usual reason they are is because 
an unsatisfactory filling has been used, 
with the result that the quilt fails to live 
up to its beautiful exterior. 

The quilt enthusiast has three materials 
from which to choose her filling—wool 
batting, outing flannel, and cotton bat- 
ting. In making the selection she should 
keep in mind that the filling must be 
durable, uniform in thickness, capable of 
being handled without tearing or pulling 
thin in places, it must not shrink washed, 
and must be clean and easily kept clean. 

In measuring up to these requirements, 
wool has many advantages. It is the warm- 
est of all fillings, tho the most expensive. 
In addition, it will produce beautiful, 
well-puffed quilting. Its disadvantages are 
that wool fibers have a tendency to work 
thru cloth, with the result that there are 
likely to be little curls of wool sticking out 
all over the quilt. If wool is used, it is im- 
portant to purchase a bat which is exactly 
the right size, since wool is so springy that 
it cannot be stretched without tearing 
thin in places. Then, a wool-filled quilt 
must be protected from moths. Also, wool 
is easily damaged by washing in too hot 
water, and for this reason wool-filled 
quilts had best be dry-cleaned. 


Ourtinc FLANNEL, a woven cotton 
cloth, napped or fleeced on both sides, is 
not as costly as wool, but is more expen- 
sive than cotton. Its chief advantage is 
that its thickness is uniform and is easily 
handled. Offsetting this are the unavoid- 
able seams and the flat, unpuffed effect of 
the quilting. 

Cotton batting was first manufactured 
commercially about 1850 and was the 
popular quilt filling of our grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers. For many years 
it was sold only in rolls which opened out 
in strips about a yard wide. It required 
knack to open it and spread it evenly. 
Then it was necessary to cross and criss- 
cross the filling to get an even thickness, 
perhaps to patch in here and there with a 
small clump of cotton where it was a little 
thin. Today cotton is made in rolls of a 
single-size sheet. This modern batting is 
of two kinds—the unfinished, and that 
which has the glazed surface. The glazed 
surface is preferred by experienced quilters. 


THE quilting cotton with the soft, 
glazed surface, thru which it is so easy to 
push a needle, was perfected just about 
six years ago. It may be in part respon- 
sible for the present widespread quilt- 
making vogue, since it has certainly 
simplified the most tedious part of the 
operation—the quilting. The big advan- 
tage of this finish is that the sheet of cot- 
ton can be spread over the quilt top as if 
it were a piece of cloth, without stretching. 

Certainly the quilt filling is important! 
Therefore, select it carefully. 
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What is the Fuel of 
the Human Bodyr- 


and who cares? 


YOU DO, READER, FOR THE ANSWER IS— 


“carbohydrates”’. Carbohydrates are present in most foods 


we eat. But before the body can use them as energy, 
carbohydrates must be changed into DEXTROSE by the 


process of digestion. 


Dextrose is a simple sugar which circulates in the 


blood, is stored in the liver and in every muscle and cell 
in the body. Dextrose supplies energy. Without this en- 


ergy no muscle can function. 


An unusual source of Dextrose is Karo—the famous 


delicious syrup sold by every grocer in America. Karo is 
rich in Dextrins, Maltose and Dextrose—all recommended 


for ease of digestion and energy value. 


For this reason, the medical profession recognizes in 
Karo Syrup one of the most nourishing, fatigue-banishing 
foods. As a result, Karo is widely recommended for infant 


feeding, for growing children, for active men and women— 
and even for invalids and elderly people who fatigue easily. 





KC ean 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


ASS* 











The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes that Karo and 
advertisements for it are acceptable to the Commit- 
tee on Foods of the American Medical Association. 


Karo Syrup ONLY affords the use of this Free Pouring 
Spout, converting the can into a practical syrup pitcher 





FREE 


CAP and SPOUT | 














CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. 84 Argo, Illinois 


Enclosed is label from 1% Ib. or 3 Ib. Karo 
can. Please send me pouring spout and cap. 


PER ROS et 


EEE a ne ee . State nenerwnentinn 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, April, /934 








BY Fincer TIP ADJUSTMENT 
| 2 tel en eel 


EcGpse MOWERS 
for 1934 


= Don’t worry along with an old-fashioned 
mower this year. A modern Eclipse saves 
sharpening expense and eliminates all ad- 
justment tinkering. No other mower has these 
2 exclusive Eclipse features. The Eclipse 
sharpens itself without disassembling. It is in- 
stantly adjusted with your fingertips—no 
wrench or screw driver needed. See special 
display of new Eclipse models during Eclipse 
Week at leading hardware stores throughout 
the country. Prices remain the lowest in 
qgnee. Latest Eclipse Model M Now $13.50 
as $18.00. Other Eclipse-Built Models 
from $6.95 Up. 


Eclipse POWER 
MOWERS for 1934 








4 More than 30 years experience in build- 
ing superior lawn mowing equipment is 
evident in the satisfaction users have ex- 
ae with their Eclipse Power Mowers. 
lighest ysaronye. [Be nog and compact- 
ness, and ease of handling are features of the 
Three Eclipse Power Models. Priced from 
$137.50 up—they offer the greatest values in 
the Power Mower field. See an Eclipse before 
you decide on a Power Mower. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CO. 


Prophetstown, Illinois 


Eclipse Machine Co., 
Prophetstown, III. B. H. 4-34 


Send facts and name of nearest Eclipse Dealer. 
I am interested in a new () Hand Mower 
Power Mower. 


Name 


Address 


April, 1934 


Cy... 


Betrer Homes & GARDENS, 


Keeping Up on Closets 


| [ Begins on page 32 | 





| 


| to accommodate extra blankets, pillows, 


and other large articles used less often, 
tho it is fortunate if extra blankets are 
within arm’s reach. 

In taking care of bed linens be sure to 
place the freshly laundered pieces at the 
bottom of the pile where they belong, in 
order to have all the pieces used, and to 
distribute the wear evenly. 


BrroreE storing blankets and comfort- 
ables that are not in use, see that they are 
washed or drycleaned and well aired. For 
protection thru the summer it is a good 
idea to place them in large boxes, or at any 
rate, cover and label them. Wool blankets 
and wool-filled comfortables must be 
placed in mothproof bags or boxes or in 
cedar closets or chests. Housecleaning time 
is a good time to plan to recover the com- 
fortable if the old cover is faded or worn. 

Remember, too, that sunning and airing 
of pillows before storing helps to keep 
them fluffed and fresh. In case of storage, 
encase them in covers which are dust- 
proof, or seal in paper bags. 

Sheets and pillow cases placed together 
on the same shelf simplifies handling. 


Group the bath supplies together. If 
possible have a bathroom closet where 
towels and washcloths for immediate use 
can be kept, placing the reserves in the 
linen closet. 

There is seldom room in the buffet 
drawers for proper storage of extra doilies, 
centerpieces, runners, and the best lunch- 
eon cloths and damasks. They, too, can be 
neatly arranged in sliding shelves such as 
the ones shown in the illustration. It is 
also a good idea to protect these nice lin- 
ens with washable covers. Washable silk 
or cotton covers neatly hemmed or bound 
with color and made to just fit the draw- 
ers are practical. 

Be sure that all linens are properly 
mended before putting them away a 
week. The best parts of worn turkish 
towels make good-size bath washcloths. 
Hem them or add a simple crochet edge. 


Do YOU know about the new tab mark- 
ers for sheets, which state the sheet sizes, 
so that you can tell at a glance whether 
the sheet is double- or twin-bed size. One 
sheet manufacturer now labels all his 
sheets in this manner. 

When sheets start to get thin in the 
center, they can be reclaimed by slitting 


| them thru the center and hemming the 


centers for outside edges, and sewing out- 
side edges in a flat-fell seam for the new 
centers. If hems are worn, making new 
hems will often prolong the service for a 
few months. If there is just a small hole 
or tear in the sheet, reénforce by darning 
with.same weight thread as in the sheet, 
and the darn will be inconspicuous after 


| laundering. 


In the Clothes Closet 


CLoTHEs poles are space-savers, and 
make locating every garment convenient. 
If the pole has to be a long 


prevent sagging. If the closet is too small 
to permit the use of a pole, buy garment 
rods. They hold about eight light-weight 
garments, or half as many heavy-weights. 











one, use a | 
bracket under the middle of the pole to 




















A Lovely 
CANTERBURY BELL =. 
For Wallis and Rock Gardens 
Por 3 Per 12 Per 25 | 
$1.40 $4.00 $7.50 


You may know its Latin name Campanula 
Muralis. In English we call it Wall Cam- 
panula. Call it what you like, but one 
thing sure, it hasn’t an equal in all the 
small flowering varieties for rock garden 
and wall eating. Blooms profusely. 
Grows quickly erfectly hardy. Like | 
all Wayside Host trength plants, it is 

grown outdoors and guaranteed to bloom 
first year. 





Send for the catalog. See how full it is of 
the new, thoroughly tested things. And 
how helpful the cultural directions for 
each plant are. See if it isn’t the finest 
catalog of its kind, we or anyone in this 
country, ever published. 


Be sure to note the straight-from-the- 
shoulder satisfaction guarantee on first 
page. Catalog is free. 





year. Grows rapidly. 








| 
Guaranteed to bloom first | 





16 Mentor Ave., 


Mentor, Ohio 
Distributors of Sutton’s Seeds. Send for 
Seed Catalog. 








Grow more and better 


VEGETABLES 


WITH 











Prevent seed rotting, 
reduce damping - off 
and check disease 
losses by treating all seed 
with Semesan. Use as a dust 
or liquid; get the 50c tin. 
Write to Bayer-Semesan 
Co., Wilmington, Del., for 
V egetable Pamphlet 22-2. 


A NEW DEAL IN GARDENING 


Sow Salzer’s hardier northern-grown three- 
way-tested SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, TREES. 
Bigger yields, surer crops. New lower prices on 
FIELD SEEDS—99%-plus pure, reselected 
and recleaned. Most outstanding values in our 
66 years. Write for Salzer’s big free catalog. F 

TRIAL SEED OFFER: Send 10c for 30- balay 
foot row of Giant Asters; 30-foot row of MQLY 
Jumbo Zinnias; or 30-foot row Cornflowers. #iGele 
3 packages, 25call postpaid. _ 











So Secon, - 


Box 44 ie. 


Sow SALZERS SEEDS, af i 








BEAUTIFUL NEW ROSES 


Originators Genuine Stock 
Mrs. L. B. Coddington. A rich watermelon pink. 
A ra mt Hoover. Multicolor. One of the best garden 


SPECIAL 2 for $1.25, postpaid 


Strong 2 year old plants. Send for price list. 
L. B. CODDINGTON CO. Dept. 4, Marray Hill, N. J. 














Here, also, sliding trays are a great con- 
venience for storing men’s shirts, pajamas, 
and socks and for women’s lingerie and 
hose. To further insure woolens against 
damage from moths, treat them with a 

ood moth control which penetrates the 
eieic and makes it inedible to the young 
moth larvae. 

At housecleaning time fill in all cracks 
in the closet and enamel the walls and 
shelves the color desired. Enamel is smooth 
and very easily dusted and cleaned. When 
clothes closets and their contents are fre- 
quently aired and kept orderly and clean 
there is less danger of moth pests doing 
damage. 

Plenty of covered or enameled hangers 
should be provided. Use light-weight cov- 
ered hangers for sheer gowns and more 
substantial hangers for coats and heavier 
materials. (By the way, rubber bands 
slipped over the ends of dress hangers keep 
dresses from slipping off hangers.) If pos- 
sible, keep the color of the hangers uniform. 

Garment bags and shoulder covers can 
be purchased or made to protect seldom- 
worn gowns or suits of fragile materials. 

Hat stands lengthen the life of a hat and 
decrease cleaning and blocking bills. Keep- 
ing behind closed doors defeats the fading 
of color. (See illustration on page 32.) 

Shoes well taken care of will last long- 
er. A shelf for shoes insures both care and 
convenience. Shoe bags are excellent for 
light-colored or metallic shoes. Wrap me- 
tallic shoes in black tissue paper, white 
shoes in blue tissue paper. Regular shoe 
racks and cabinets can also be purchased. 

In a home that does not have a clothes 
chute or clothes hamper, a laundry bag 
should be placed in every closet. A conven- 
ient one is made of washable material, 
sewed and shirred onto a wooden hanger, 
with a 12-inch slit cut down the center 
front of the bag, the slit bound with tape. 


In the Cleaning Closet 


Ar ALL times keep the cleaning closet 
well-stocked with the proper tools and 
cleaning materials. A shelf or shelves for 
cans, jars, and bottles of cleaning supplies 
may be placed at a convenient height. 
Placed on the under side of the shelf or 
along the sides may be a row of substan- 
tial hooks or nails on which to hang 
brushes, mops, brooms, the dust pan, 
fringe comber, carpet beater, and so on. 
The implements should be hung by screw 
eyes screwed into the handle ends, and 
should at all times be clean and ready for 
use. The vacuum cleaner, carpet sweeper, 
and pail may be kept on the floor beneath 
the shelf in a closet, or lacking space, may 
be out of sight in any convenient place. 

Tightly closed tin boxes and cans make 
excellent safe containers for waxed or oiled 
cloths. All can covers and tin boxes may 
be painted with a colored enamel so as not 
to have too much of a variety of colors. 
Inflammable liquids are best kept in 
tightly covered, plainly marked bottles. 

Also store here, if possible, the waxes, 
both liquid and paste, that will be needed 
for upkeep of. wood and linoleum floors, as 
well as equipment for applying waxes and 
polishing. Here also keep dust cloths and 
supplies of soaps and soap powders. (It 
is an economy to buy the soaps and soap 
powders supplies in quantities.) And don’t 
forget the furniture polish and a can of 
light machine oil. 

Cleaning the closet weekly and check- 
ing your supplies will keep it in order and 
everything ready for use. 
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Glass well deserves the added emphasis now placed upon it when it makes possible such a bright and cheery dining alcove. 


UNIQUE Urudows. FEATURE 
MANY NEW TYPE HOMES NOW 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION... 


Gliss dominates design 


as many families decide 
this is time to build... 


@ In almost every community, there is evident a new and 
refreshing trend in home planning. More windows... bigger 
windows... is the keynote. More sunlight, brighter, cheerier 
surroundings and a return to the art of being happy are the 
result. The newly rediscovered magic of glass is making 


thousands of homes much more pleasant places in which to - 


live. Use more glass when you build. Use more glass when 
you remodel. Use more glass when you refurnish the interior. 
Ask your architect about it. Or your contractor. Or your 
decorator. They will tell you that glass makes all the difference 
in the world and that, since it is now such an important part 
of the home... its quality is doubly important. That is why 
more and more people are buying and specifying Libbey - 
Owens: Ford Quality Glass. It is brighter, clearer and more 
evenly reflecting ... ideally suited to satisfy the more rigid 
requirements that the modern building trend demands of it. 


LIBBEY -OWENS~*FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, 

OHIO,manufacturersof Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window 

Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors 

of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge 
Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 











This attractive combination of a 


large window and a panel mirror 
lends true distinction and a new 
note of individuality to the room. 


LIBBEY: OWENS:FORD 
L QUALITY GLASS 
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Betrer Homes & Garpens, April, 1934 








Lower Cost Than 
Ever Before! 


Rail fares cut again! Just see these 
round trip fares from Chicago: 
Ber 1932.2, - $59.35 
In 1933 51.75 
Be TOPs ac02cs0ss5005, ee 
Complete tour of the Magic Wonder- 
land, including meals, lodging, motor 
transportation, is cut from $54 to $45 
(hotels); from $45 to $38 (lodges)! 
An exciting free travel book tells 
the story—of roaring geysers, magic 
pools that boil like witches’ cauldrons, 
a waterfall twice as high as Niagara. 
Ride the famed North Coast Limited. 
Shortest route, fastest time 
Don’t miss the Cody Road! 90 miles 
added sightseeing through the Sho- 
shone Gorge and over the Absaroka 
Mountains. Costs nothing extra! 
Your Burlington ticketcan be routed 
through Colorado (with stopover) 
at mo extra cost. You can include 
Glacier Park for small added fare — 
motor 2 days through the Black Hills 
for only $24.75 extra. 
Travel “on your own”—or join 
congenial companions in a carefree, 
all-expense Burlington Escorted Tour. 








eeeeeee 





Plan to go this summer! Write 
for this interesting guide 











ro a 
ckson Blvd., 
Dept. BH- = Chicago 


Free Yellowstone Vaca- 
tion Book—please. 














as 


0 es 


City. State. 
© Mark here if you wish Escorted Tours Book. 
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How to Handle an 


"ka ° H i} 
pright 
By Gertrude K. Schoneberger 


Haven't you wished, every house- 
cleaning time, that you could do some- 
thing about your upright piano? It’s the 
one thing that always seems to take the 
romance out of your plans to reorganize 


or modernize your living-room. There it | 


stands—tall, stolid, defiantly stealing the 
best wall space in your room. 
“Discard it?” you ask yourself. “Oh, I 
couldn’t!” It came from your old home, 
perhaps, and your mother prized it. Or 
aban you went thru a year of painful 
personal sacrifice when you were first 
married to save enough to buy it. Per- 
haps the children first learned to play on 
it. No, you must keep that piano. It has 


become a sentimental treasure; a sort of 


souvenir. 

You’ll always be glad you kept it if you 
bring it out from the wall into the center 
of the room and bestow on it the honors it 
deserves. Study the room with these new 
ideas in mind: 

Have you a fireplace in the center of the 
wall? Place the piano with its side to the 


wall and move a sofa against the back of 


the piano, the sofa facing the fireplace 
directly, of course. One of the popular 
decorative hangings will cover the tell-tale 
portion of the piano exposed above the 
sofa, and make a delightful background 
for it, too. Perhaps you admire decorative 


screens. Such a screen between the sofa 


and back of the piano will do the trick. 

Whether you have a fireplace or not, 
the piano placed at right angles to the wz all 
presents many possibilities. Try it in one 
end of the room, its back disguised by a 


hanging or screen. You can group table 


lamp and chair before the screen. 


Could you spend a little money? Leave | 


the piano with its back to the wall, center- 
ing it, and build bookcases up each side 
and above it, the width of the piano. The 
shelves above might hold books on music. 


There are any number of new arrange- 


ments in your home for that old treasure 


chest if you'll try them. I’m sure you will. | 
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As it is done in Naples: wrought-iron loops, 
in which colorful clay pots are hung, are 
attached to the balcony railing, as shown, 
affording the utmost in attractive silhouettes 








MAKES GETTING MEALS 
EASY—THE GREAT 
Kitchen Labor Saver 


MIXMASTER 


Trade Name Reg. U .S .Pat. Office 


There’sOnlyOne 
Now Only 


$] 6.25 25 

as sh at 

pd wy with beater 
and 2 bowls 

The food mixer 
with the practical, 
safe attachments 
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Portable - The powerful, fast, 
use it anywhere Patented easy-to-use food mixer 


You'll never know how easy cooking can 
be—how much better and faster—until 
you own the Mixmaster. It is simply 


amazing how many things it will do for you. 
It is so powerful and easy-to-use. It has such fine, 
safe,inexpensive, practicalattachments. It does all 
| the tiring arm work of cooking, baking, etting 
| meals. That’s why itis the NATIONAL food mixer 
| PREFERENCE among women the country over. 
| You must compare it with food mixers selling up to $100 
to appreciate its value. Yet it costs no more than poor 
ones. Mixmaster is the food mixer that mixes, mashes, 
whips, beats to perfection, and for which you can get 
the marvelous, safe food chopper and meat grinder 
attachment, the safe slicer-shredder-grater, the auto- 
matic potato peeler, etc., etc. We receive hundreds 
of letters from women who say they don't know how they 
ever kept house withoutit. To enjoy ALL these advan- 
tages of an electric food mixer ask for MIXMASTER 
at your light company, department store or dealers. 
(THERE'S ONLY ONE BY THAT NAME). It not 
there write Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 5602 Roosevelt 

Rd., Chicago. 44 Years Making 

Quality Products. 








BEST ELECTRIC APPLIANCES MADE 
wee 

The most beautiful and perfect 

y lawns in New York, Chicago and 

SCO)IB Cleveland. And all because the 

Sauere pleated SCOTT'S 

BENT. Why not 

CREEPING make up your mind today that you 

too are going to enjoy a ’S 

BENT CREEPING BENT Lawn this 
spring ou can... 

ad. bee 2nd in only six weeks’ FREE! 









time. WRITE TO- 
DAY for this 
SPLENDID 
BOOKLET tell- 
ing the secret 
of beautiful 
lawns. It wil 
be sent to 


WON 


GRAND 


PRIZES you with 
our com- 
pliments. 


oO. M. SCOTT & Sor, COMPANY 
Makers of Beautiful La 
3441 Main St. Marysville, Ohio 


BUISTS SEEDS 


FAMOUS FOR 106 YEARS 


A “GET ACQUAINTED OFFER” 
A Beautiful Garden for 10c 
Write today for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
GARDEN GUIDE & CATALOG. 
"DS 144 Pages. Complete Planting 
FLOWER a st Instructions and 3Generous 
¢ Packets of Mammoth Cosmos, 

{0 Mixed Gaillardia & Dwarf Zinnia. 
Send only 10c to cover postage. 


ROBERT BUIST CO. DEPARTMENT 5 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATER LILIES - 


Big new FREE catalog from Mid-West's 

argest Water gardens. How to — 
pool, tub-gardens. Expert advice ire 
of plants, bulbs. Choicest water lilies, 
water plants, gold fish Finest varieties 
all colors. GUARANTEED 


WRITE! oiiice” aisle cage 










enous 
aeNCKETS 















SMILEY’S Sanoens 
Dept. B-4, Seward, Nebr. 

















Strawberry jars at the entrance to the 
Spanish-style home offer an oppor- 
tunity for a variety of unusual plants 


Visit Yourself 


[ Begins on page 42 | 


need first to decide whether it is tall 
effects, or low rounded masses, or a happy 
combination that we want. For example, 
the broad front of a little cottage of Cape 
Cod derivation is charming with lilacs at 
the corners and southernwood at the 
doorstep. They fit because a little home 
sitting snugly on the ground, unlike the 
more stilted houses, has less need for soft, 
dense masses of green to tie it to earth. 


Evergreens and Shrubs 


Goop evergreens for northerly gardens, 
giving tall, accenting lines, are: Silver 
Redcedar, Pyramidal Arborvitae (not for 
deep shade), Column Chinese Junipers 
and selected forms of redcedars and Colo- 
rado Junipers. All of these may be clipped 
lightly and often, and kept within bounds. 
For rounded and lower masses we look to 
Mugho Pines, the Globe Arborvitaes and 
Andorra, and Pfitzer and Savin Junipers. 
For the foreground—Koster Redcedar 
and others of matlike form, such as the 
Japanese, Creeping, Sargent, and Wauke- 
gan Junipers. Avoid using such evergreens 
that grow to be trees. 

Or, if you do not choose evergreens— 
Lilacs, Double-file Viburnums, Barberries, 
Snowgarland Spireas, Blueleaf Honey- 
suckles, or any favorite deciduous shrub 
which has a long period from early bud- 
ding to late leaf-fall will also give the 
height and positive lines needed to frame 
your doorway. 

Answering the roll call of dependable 
groundcovers and hardy and definite 
edging material are the Japanese Spurge 
and Periwinkle (both of which do well in 
shade), Moss Phlox, and compact forms 
of several Sedums—album, spurium, re- 





| 


| 


fexum, and the always cheerful little | 
Goldmoss, Sedum acre. Tufts of Heartleaf | 


and Leather Saxifrage, Cheddar Pinks, 
Grass Pinks, and English Violets, where 
not winter-burned, all accommodate 
themselves to such a position and are not 
too tidily trim and precise. Good propor- 
tion, quality, and the gladness of green 
things growing at the very doorstep— 
















CHEER UP, MADAM 
CLEAN UP THAT MESS 
QUICKLY AND EASILY.. 
THE WAY WE DO AT THE 
ST. FRANCIS HOTEL 














eo. ? 


ASHES ON RUG—“We don’t get out a vac- 
uum.-cleaner every time a guest misses an ash 
tray,’’says Mrs. Mary Bowie, in charge of house- 
keeping, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco.“‘We 
always use Bissells for quick, easy cleaning.” 








SCRAPS...LINT...ETC.—“Bissells are a 
necessity in modern-day cleaning, in the hotel 
or the home. They are efficient and reach all 
under-furniture spots. We have over 100 
Bissells in daily use at the St. Francis!” 


ET the new Bissell make your house- 
cleaning easier—as it does at the St. 
Francis Hotel. 

A new Bissell gets all kinds of dirt— 
because of the exclusive Hi-Lo Brush Con- 
trol that automatically adjusts itself to 
high or low nap rugs. The Bissell is easy 
on rugs—its fine bristle brush gives gentle 


OH, JIM... AND JUST WHEN | HAD 
THE ROOM ALL CLEANED UP ! 


- 





CRUMBS UNDER TABLES —“Bissells are 
convenient—no cords to plug in and out. And 
they are quiet—don’t disturb our guests. We 
use Bissells for tidying-up jobs, and save the 


vacuum.-cleaners for periodic cleaning.’ 


($5.00 in West and South) 


& ’ ; Ad ee.” ge 


GET A NEW BISSELL—at the nearest reli- 
able department, furniture or hardware store. 
Be sure to see the “‘Apartment”’ (shown here). 
Price only $4.75 ($5.00 in West and South). 
Other attractive models for even less. Ww 


action. It’s very light—and ball bearings 
make it glide quietly. What a contrast to 
crude sweepers made to sell on price alone! 


The Bissell Brush Cleaner—a_ helpful 
metal comb device sent with booklet for 
10¢ coin or stamps. Booklet alone free. 
Address Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., 240 
Erie Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


For the daily clean-up of the home—just BISSELL 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, April, 1934 
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Improve Your Home 





This Year! 


Enter the $3,000 Better Homes Contest 


Rear happiness lies in making 
the most of life NOW... not next 
month, or next year, or in five 
years. 

Why plan the improvements 
we want to make i in our homes for 
a faraway “someday”? Someday 
may never come. Meantime, 
don’t wait... as an encourage- 
ment for you to begin your im- 
provements at once, Better Homes 
& Gardens is sponsoring the 1934 
Better Homes Contest, in which 
$3,000 will be awarded in 116 
cash prizes for the best home im- 
provements made this year. 

Why not determine now that 
your family will compete for the 
1934 $1,000 sweepstakes prize! 
Some family with imagination, 
determination, and the sincere 
desire to make their home better, 
will be the richer by that $1,000 
and it CAN be yours. But it will 
be utterly impossible for you to 
win this prize, no matter what 

lans you have to improve your 
aaes: unless you enter the con- 
test! We are all victims of the 

“putting-off-things” habit. So 
NOW, while you are 
reading this, while, your 
enthusiasm is still high, 
fill out the coupon below, 
and mail it today. 


MAIL THIS OFFICIAL CONTEST ENTRY _BLANK TODAY 


Better Homes Contest Editor 






- tY7 S 
. Fil / = 


Wouldn’t you like, honestly, to 
make your home more modern, 
more glamorous, more attractive 
to your children . . . a fitting back- 
ground for life as it is lived today? 

There is probably no one any- 
where who has not felt the dis- 
tinct urge to make his home over 
from attic to cellar, on any one of 
a dozen occasions. This is a 
healthy sign that you’re normal. 
But remember, no matter if your 
contest project is the complete 
remodeling of your home, or 
simply confined to one room, your 
chance of winning a prize in the 
Better Homes Contest is the 
same, for projects are divided in- 
to four classes according to the 
amount of money spent. 

Get into the big 1934 Better 
Homes Contest at once. You have 
the long summer ahead in which 
to work. You will have the inspi- 
ration of an excellent series of re- 
modeling articles in Better Homes 
& Gardens month by month. 

And when you send the coupon 
below, you will receive, absolutely 
free of charge, a copy of a valu- 


able - book, ““New 


, Ideas for Modernizing 
L a ” 
f- Your Home. 





ey 


This a 
ful book contains the 
complete contest rules. 


Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 


Please enter my name in your 1934 Better Homes Contest. Send me free, 
postpaid, a copy of your booklet, “New Ideas for Modernizing Your Home.” 


coe eee ee ee eee eee eee reassess eeseeeeee 


PLEASE CHECK BELOW WHAT YOUR PROJECT WILL BE 


—Refinish exterior 
——Change exterior archi- 

tecture 
——Landscape grounds 
—Build on rooms 
—Lay new roof 
—New heating plant 
—Remove partitions 
—RInsulate 


ee 


—Paint or paper 


(Rooms) 


—Lay new floors 
——Finish basement 

——Buy new furniture 
floor coverings, drapes 


Buy new equipment for: 
—— Kitchen {Such as stove, 
mixers, etc.) 
—kKitchen (Sinks, cup- 
boards, etc.) 
—Laundry (Washer, etc.) 
— Bathroom (Shower, 
tub, cabinet, etc.) 


ee ee) 
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Visit Yourself 


how plainly these speak of the plant-lov- 
ing household within. 

Do you always expect something espe- 
cially fine behind a hedge or fence? I do. 
Something precious and guarded, like tall 
white lilies, or bleedingheart, and June 
Roses seem to belong to little doorstep 
gardens. I love fluffy pink larkspur, pop- 
pies, the glowing red blobs of Peony 
Officinalis blooms, and ivory spikes on 
neat Dictamnus bushes, and pinks—lots 
of pinks—and tall white phlox and Tiger 
Lilies, with perhaps the lattice around the 
door hung with festoons of Trumpet 
Honeysuckle or the ever-sweet Hall Japa- 
nese Honeysuckle with its evergreen leaves. 


In Pots and Urns 


Pors hung from wrought-iron railings 
can quite transform even the tiniest and 
severest city doorstep. The color of the 
pots themselves is of first importance, for 
they may contain only vines or foliage. 
These alone if healthy and green will give 
proof, as one friend of mine once said, 
that “somebody cares.” Filled generously 
with Philodendron, English Ivy, petunias, 
sweet-leaved Geraniums, or Vinca, and 
later with trailing balsam branches and 
bittersweet or winterberries, they are 
like the sudden wave of a friendly hand on 
a somber street. 

And large things in tubs and urns will 
say “welcome” before other doorways 
where planting directly in the soil is out 
of the question. Here again, the container, 
its size, color, and relation to the archi- 
tecture of your home must be well con- 
sidered. And for these specimen box, olean- 
ders, hydrangeas, Agapanthus, Dracenas, 
and Sansevierias all do nicely. 

And now we come to the home with 
steps—substantial, very obvious steps 
which for one reason or another can have 
no foundation planting to hide their un- 
compromising outlines. Here is where 
some more ingenuity is used. And here we 
use,more pots, large, heavy ones, this time, 
two for each step. They can be just com- 
mon clay pots transformed with paint. 
The gayety of the result is limited only 
by your artistic ingenuity. Soft yellow 
pots and dull blue ones, all of a uniform 
size, give an admirable start. But let fancy 
soar! And they will hold—well, almost 
anything, if they are of good size. For we 
are not entering upon the varied and 
elastic field of portable gardening. With 
an extra potful or two “ understudies, 
even the sun-lovers can be humored when 
necessary, returned to shady steps, and 
still give a brilliant performance. Big 
ruffly petunias would quite run away with 
the show. Only the pot-marigolds are so 
irrepressibly gay. Lantanas, with their 
brilliant orange, scarlet, lavender, or yel- 
low blossoms, tolerate the intense sun. 


My last suggestion is for the house with 
its front lawn so graded that a low terrace 
lies just before A al door. For it a terrace 
arden is the happy solution. Here we 

ave a low wall of stone to care for the 
change in grade, laid not of cut stone but 
of pleasantly irregular blocks on lines 
parallel with those of the house founda- 
tion. Into the crevices of this uncemented 
wall go such plants with all-year good 
looks—Sempervivums, midget Sedums, 
Rock Speedwell, white Moss Phlox, and 











sizable splashes of the glowing pink va- 
riety Vivid. Tufts of Blue Fescue, thrifts, 
Woolly Yarrow, the quaint and lovely 
Roof Iris, and fluttering Iceland Poppies 
top the wall. Pink and white Rock Soap- 
wort fall down its face in little cascades, 
while against the home and flanking the 
door stand fluffy junipers which not only 
soften the abrupt angle between house 
and soil but provide a background for 
the sparkling little wall garden below. 





Asbestos-- 


Funeral Dress of Kings 








THE FASCINATION OF THE EVERYDAY 


Asbestos, No. 6 of a Series 


EIGHTEEN centuries ago—asbestos—that 


material wrapped around your furnace pipes— 
was woven by the Romans into non-burning 





shrouds for wrapping dead bodies placed on the | 


funeral pile, to preserve the ashes of the corpse. 
Rare and costly, asbestos cloth was the funeral 
dress of kings. 

Millions of years ago, geologists tell us, as- 
bestos was born in the volcanic fires of earth’s 
creation. Ever since, this delicate-fibered min- 
eral has lain beneath the crust of the earth, in 
veins snuggled among gigantic rocks, just as 
it was originally formed, apparently unaffected 
by any of the forces of decay and disintegration. 

Mined by blasts of dynamite which dislodge 
large quantities of rock, tearing loose almost 
an entire hill at each blast, the soft, silky as- 
bestos, in no way affected by the blasting, is, 
after going thru several mechanical processes, 
finally separated from the crushed rock with 
sifting-screens and air suction. 

Found in nearly all parts of the world, but 
most of the world’s consumption mined in 
Canada—and about three-fourths of the out- 
put of the Canadian mines manufactured into 
asbestos products by United States factories— 
this amazing mineral, specie of rock, is spun, 
woven, felted, and molded into useful articles 
of a thousand forms: roofing and shingles, 
automobile brake linings, machinery packings, 
cements, paints, flooring, theater-drop curtains, 
firemen’s clothing, and many other articles of 
everyday use. 

To weave asbestos, its long fibers are first 
disentangled and straightened, then spun into 
yarn (either alone or together with cotton or 
very fine brass or copper wire). To make fabrics 
of varying weights and thicknesses, this yarn 
itself is then woven, just as is any yard goods. 

To make sheet asbestos, the natural asbestos 
fibers are mixed with portland cement, water 
added, and the resulting mixture pressed into 
sheets. 

Felted asbestos is produced on a paper ma- 
chine by mixing the asbestos fibers with water 
and other ingredients, then drawing the result- 
ing mixture onto a screen and over revolving 
rollers, which roll it into sheets resembling felt. 
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Sts News! 


When “Batches are Nailed On 


In Strips ‘ee « sel as dante 
It's RU-BER-OID News 


*Pat. Nos. 1,688,405 and 1,770,599 


This 
Beautifies, Weatherproofs and 






Asbestos - Cement Siding 


First Floor, Eternit Brick-Type 
Siding. Second Floor, Timbertex 
Siding Shingles. 


Eliminates Paint Bills Forever 


(fs oe Ruberoid brings to property owners 


and prospective home builders money-saving 





weather protection—this time a rigid “brick-type” 
Asbestos-Cement siding that insulates as it beauti- 











fies and eliminates paint bills forever. a a 





Each strip of this Siding contains 3 slightly elevated 
“Bricks” 2) x 9}2 
buff with dark gray, deeply recessed mortar joints. 


in pleasing colors of redtone or 


There are soldier courses for the base and over 
windows and corner pieces mitred for perfect fit. 


The patented features* of Eternit Brick -T ype. Siding 
enable carpenters to nail rigid, time- defying, fire- 
proof, rough-textured “brick” in place, three at a 
time—at only a fraction of the cost of laying brick 


veneers. 


Learn more about this colorful, ingenious siding 





that is saving property owners paint, fuel and re- 


and for 
Bath and Kitchen 
Walls —NEWTILE 


Another money-saving Asbestos- 
Cement Product. Has the appear- 
ance of beautiful Ceramic tile at a 
fraction of the cost. Lovely lustrous 
finish. Durable, sanitary. Panels 
32 x 48 inches. Easy to cut, fit and 
install quickly. Investigate. 


pair bills. You will be amazed how inexpensively 
you can transform a paint-starved or stucco-peeled 
frame building into one of lasting beauty. Send for 


further facts. Clip and mail the coupon NOW. 
The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 

Offices. BALTIMORE, MD., CHICAGO, 

ILL., ERIE, PA., MILLIS, MASS., 
MOBILE, ALA., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Tee 





THESE VALUABLE 
BOOKLETS 









Fe ll 
| The RUBEROID C BHO Be Fl 
r e 0. ie 
sien = ——— O | 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. fy FT 
| Please send your free booklet describing Eternit 
““Brick-Type” Siding. I have checked in on the coupon 
Asbestos-Cement [] Cement J | other Ruberoid Products which interest me. 


Sidings Waterproofing 


[] Safe-n-Dry 
Sheathing Paper 


“Newtile” for 
bath and kitchen 


Pre 


0 P| TRS TER ee a ee en a 


April, 1934 


Betrer Homes & GARDENS, 
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¢¢, ’ s 
Were tolling You 
Why We Prefer 


DRI-BRITE 


NO RUBBING LIQUID 
FLOOR WAX" 


ITS EASIER TO 
KEEP CLEAN 





It seemed to Mrs. R. of Newark, that her days 
were spent waxing and polishing floors—or so 
her husband said one evening when she looked 
unusually tired. Now, thanks to Dri-Brite, the 
no-rubbing liquid floor wax, that’s all changed, 


listen: ‘‘Because Dri-Brite leaves a hard finish, 
dust and dirt stay on top where they can easily 
be removed. They do not grind into my floors.” 


IT LASTS 
LONGER 






“A Dri-Brite Wax finish is so 


hard that it resists the abuse 
of scuffing and scraping feet— 
and wears much longer than 
ordinary wax. Try it.” 








ITS EASIER 
TO APPLY 


“Dri-Brite Liquid Wax needs 
no rubbing, no polishing. I mere- 
ly apply Dri-Brite to the floors 
—wait 19 miautes, and it dries 
with a lustrous wax surface.” 







Use Dri-Brite for beautifying and protecting lino- 
leum, hardwood, painted, sheliacked and tile surfaces. 


Remember Dri-Brite is the original 
no rubbing floor wax. Look for the 
magician on every can. Guaranteed 
as advertised in Good Housekeeping. 


DRI-BRITE 


FLOOR WAX 
ees 


Dri-Brite Feather- ¢ 
weight Applicator 


Quart Can & Applicator $1.49 
At hardware, paint, variety, 
drug and department stores. 


MIR: ACUL WAX CO., 1322 DolmanSt., St. Louis, Mo. 
Betrer Homes & Garpens, April, 1934 










| soft and flattering, 





How to Save Your Eyes! 
[ Begins on page 25 | 


considered in her favorite (wisely chosen!) 
corner of the love-seat. A low floor lamp 
supplies light from three sockets and is 
placed behind the love-seat and centered. 
Why behind? Because a floor lamp at the 
side of low furniture usually is annoying, 
so impossible is it to keep the eyes 
shielded from lamp bulbs. It is wisely 
placed behind, too, because then no glare 
is cast tryingly across the woman’s face, 
but plenty of intriguing highlights play 
on her hair! The lamp is impartially cen- 
tered, so that, should the fire in the grate 
become too warm, she can move to the 
other side of the love-seat and have 
equally convenient reading light. 


In THE photograph at the bottom of 
page 24 the desk is arranged for all-family 
use, comfortable in daytime or evening. 
Placed strategically and correctly in the 


room, since its users are right-handed, by | 


day it receives floods of natural light, and 
the lamp selected gives plenty of evening 
light. Its bulb, beneath the shade, is in- 
closed in a glass bowl, to make the glow 
soft and aid to avoid glaring reflections 
on polished desk. 

Some of the indirect lighting shown in 
the photographs is hidden in a ceiling cove 
and the rest behind muffed (non-trans- 
parent) glass panels. The effect gained is 
not too brilliant—but, on the contrary, 
actually relaxing. 
There are times, quite naturally, when 
seeing requirements are not a considera- 
tion at all, but when the order of the 
evening is a more subdued, sense-appeal- 
ing atmosphere conducive to a lazy chat, 
to enjoying lovely music. At such times 
particularly appealing is the effect created 
by this inset lighting over the window seat. 
The light from this box is directed by 
means of reflectors toward the glass cur- 
tains, which in turn reflect it back into 
the room, and when the other lights are 
off it suggests late-afternoon sun stream- 
ing thru the window. The inset strip on 
the fireplace wall is a good example be- 
cause it is not bright and accents subtly 
that whole wall treatment, casting most 
delicate highlights upon the white flowers 
on the mantlepiece. 


Bumr1 N lighting in the bookcase, as il- 
lustrated, also creates excellent decorative 
accent, and when a book is to be selected, 
utility lighting tucked trimly into each 
shelf may be switched on at will. 

As we consider light’s contribution to 
this home, and examine carefully its de- 
tail, we recognize that in lighting we have 
a modern medium as plastic as the sculp- 
tor’s clay. Heretofore deep shadows and 
sharp highlights have appealed, but their 
harsh contrasts certainly did batter our 
eyes..We are beginning to realize that the 
traditional lighting was not functional— 
did not satisfy our actual home needs. 
We’ve struggled to get satisfactory results 
that would please the woman’s artistic 
taste, yet meet the practical demands of 
her husband, aid the family to see with 
the least possible effort, and add empha- 
sis and beauty to the interior of the home. 
At last we seem to have arrived. 


LIGHTING isa fascinating, thocomplex, 
subject on which much scientific research 
has been done. It deals with more than 
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ELECTRICALLY 












with CALROD 


the famous heating unit of the 
new General Electric Range 


FASTER and far more 
ECONOMICAL 


More than 1,250,000 women now 
enjoy effortless cooking and cleaner, 
cooler kitchens with electric ranges. 


General Electric Company, Section 
X-4, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


See a demonstration, there’s a 


GENERAL @%@) ELECTRIC 


Range Dealer near you 











peil A 


IS AN IMPORTANT 


DATE .. 


IS YOUR BABY SAFE? 


Thousands of mothers each year choose Kiddie-Koop 
to protect baby’s sleep and play against dangerous 
insects, other annoyances. Fully 
screened; sturdy; folds compactly. 
Ask for demonstration at depart- 
ment or furniture store. Send for 
FREE booklet. TRIMBLE, INC. 
1271 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


KIDDIE-KOOP 


For Baby’s Tender Skin 
Cutieura Taleum 


Medicated and pure, it prevents chaf- 
ing and assures Baby’s comfort. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “*Cuticura,” Dept. 11K,Malden, Mass. 


. SEE PAGE 74 











Original Folding 
Screened Crib 























FREE \3 (0 


Nuine tera. ose Bargains 


Listing only finest guaranteed 2-yr. field grown, budded, 
dormant stock; sturdy roots; grow anywhere; more buds 
Ist yr.; rushed fresh direct from nursery at lowest delivered 

prices. Write Peyton A. Ellison, 70 Mercantile, Dallas, Tex. 































just the eyes, for sight is affected greatly 
by lighting and in turn affects astounding- 
ly our mental and physical well-being. As 
a result of careful study we now have 
some very interesting facts. The amount 
of light needed is no longer a matter of 
guesswork—a little instrument which 
measures light striking it, as a thermome- 
ter measures temperature, is now avail- 
able (one such instrument was shown on 
our March page “It’s News to Me!’’) 
This instrument reads in terms of the 
severity of the eye-work and indicates 
that as the seeing task gets more difficult 
the quantity of light supplied must be in- 
creased. Experimenting with it shows us 
the minimum light needed is not obtained 
with a typical portable lamp using less 
than 60 watts, and of course we must al- 
low for such a lamp being agreeably 
shaded, placing the light effectively where 
it is wanted, yet shielding the eyes! The 
eye V valiantly does its best with very little 
light, but the added unnecessary burden 
of bad lighting has to be carried, and not 
alone by the eye, but by the whole ner- 
vous system, subtly interrelated. 


Even when distance is not a factor, it 
is usually advantageous to select lamps 
with more than one socket, for then we 
have nice flexibility to meet varying 
needs. Often when we are thru reading we 
desire less light, and with this provision 
we can have it readily without completely 
darkening the lamp. An unlighted lamp 
may upset the lighting balance of the 
room if lamps and furniture groupings 
have been adroitly placed to create bal- 
ance. We must not overlook the fact that 
the lighting at night does much to main- 
tain (or upset) a feeling of balance in 
the room’s decoration. 

Special plant stands for floor, to place 
on top of tables, or to hang on the wall 
incorporate their own life- aiding light. 





An attractive way to light a plant 
and help it grow in a dark corner 


Tru Y, the chief aim of home-lighting 
suited to the age in which we live 1s con- 
servation both of eyesight and human 
energy. To this end we now have scien- 
tific knowledge to guide us toward a cor- 
rect standard, more dependably than our 
senses and prejudices can do. And when 
this standard is as skillfully applied as in 
the room we show you, there is no loss of 
charm and decorative accent. Undeniably, 
this living-room is lighted to function— 
and don’t you agree it’s delightful! 











Jean McLain decorated this badly lighted LIVING ROOM with Imperial Glenfast No. 4301. 


Dirt and Dust Wi// Get on Walls But 
they Needn’t Stay on Imperial Wallpapers 
—they’re Washable 


Let Jean McLain help select Imperial patterns to suit your rooms 


You can’t keep dust and dirt from getting on your walls, but you can wash these smudges off 
every wall in your home. For now every Imperial W allpaper —even the daintiest pastel — can 
be safely and easily washed with soap and water, or cleaned with commercial dry cleaning 
solvents. Imperial Washable W allpapers have no lacquer, varnish or other protective coatings 


Imperial Wallpapers are not only washable, but also fast to light. The designs are the creations 
of expert decorative artists. And there's an Imperial Washable Wallpaper to fit every purse 
and every purpose. 


Get in touch today with Jean McLain, Imperial's decorative expert. She'll send actual samples 
of correct, attractive patterns for each room in your home, and the address of your nearest 
source of supply; also our helpful booklet, *‘Good Taste in Wall Decoration.’’ Imperial Paper 
and Color Corporation, Glens Falls, New York. 


IMPORTANT: Make sure you get genuine Im- 

berial Washable Wallpaper. Look for the name , 
“Imperial Washable” on the alummum label on FOR 

the face of the sample in the paper-hanger's books; ROOM—with 


or printed on the back of the samples in the paper- 
hanger’s books. plenty of sun, Jean ; 

McLain recommends : \ 
Imperial Glenfast = 


A BATH- *™ 


The name “Imperial Washable” is always on the 
selvage of every roll. 
Acceptnopaper as genuine Imperial Washable Wall- 





paper without one or more of these identifications. No. 437¢ a 
FOR A DINING * * * bad  . ~ ll 
nce ig fi oc 27 8 ® © FOR A Boy's 
ere ee ROOM — without 


McLain recommends 
Imperial Glenfast 


No. 4779. 


much light, Jean 
Me I ain vrecommenas 
Imperial Glencraft 


& & & , - 
> oe 9 € N72 





FOR ABEDROOM 
—cheerfully sunny, 
Jean McLain rec- 
ommends Imperial 


Glencraft No, 710. 


I'M)PERIAL 


alipaptns— 


WASHABLE AND FAST TO LIGHT 
GLENCRAFT.~GLENFAST.~GLENWAY 





Jean McLain, Imperial Paper and Color Corporation, Dept. BS, Glens Fa New York 
Please send your booklet at no charge to me. Please rell me what kind of paper to use 1 
the following rooms: (Please print plainly ) 
Size Exposure 
Room (Large or Sunny or Period of Color Scheme 
Furniture Preferred 


small) Dark 


© 1924,1PandCC 


Betrer Homes & Garpvens, April, 1/934 
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DO YOU 


Leally (Want 


YOUR GARDEN TO 
GROW? 


Children, animals, strangers and neigh- 
bors seem to conspire against the 
unfenced garden. The youngsters just 
don’t think. Small animals seem to 
derive a world of pleasure from running 
and digging in a bed of flowers. 
Strangers are often not only mischiev- 
ous but also destructive. And some 
neighbors just don’t care. 

Complete protection for your garden 
and your horne can be secured quickly 
and economically by the erection of 
Cyclone Fence. Let your garden grow 
without being trampled by careless feet, 
without being ruined by dogs. Realize 
also what it means to have perfect 
privacy and protection for your family 
and pets. 

Cyclone Fence is made of rust-resist- 
ant copper steel by a company with 
forty-seven years of quality fence build- 
ing experience. Erection by factory 
trained men is available if you desire. 


Write for catalog. Address Dept. BH. 


(Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence Company 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 

BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Pacific Coast Division: 
tandard Fence Company 
Oakland, Cal. 


Cyclone—not a **type’’ of fence, 
but fence made exclustoely by 
Cyclone Fence Company and 
identified by this trade-mark. 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, April, 1934 
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Stood for Dahlia Until --. 


| Begins on page 35 | 


But, unfortunately, only the word “‘Con- 
tract” appeared to have reached my 
friend’s ear. 

“Speaking of contracts,” he began, and 
settled down comfortably behind the 
wheel, “I just signed a peach with a Cali- 
fornia nurseryman for some new bulbs 

. one of the most interesting . . . . cross 
between... .” 

He swung into his own driveway at 
last with a final, “Then you pinch the 
stems, chuck ’em in hot water, and there 
you are.” 


REALLY there was nothing more to be 
said about dahlia culture. He’d covered 
the subject completely—from seedling to 
ashcan. 

“Now for some Contract,” I said, leap- 
ing lightly to the ground. 

Then it was that he waved me aside and 
spoke in a tone of long-suppressed excite- 
ment: “‘Now I’ll show you some dahlias 
that are dahlias. Follow me, good people.” 

Despite his wife’s worried protests, he 
led us around back of his house to where 
an acre or two of the things glared savage- 
ly at us in the moonlight. 

“Thirty-seven different varieties, not 
counting my seedlings!” he boomed. “‘Sup- 
pose we start in this corner.” 

I tottered a step or so after them then, 
with what I can only term divine inspira- 
tion, sank quietly to the ground at the 
edge of his small but peaceful fish-pond. 
The whole world was still now except for 
the distant drone of technical details 
mingled with Fannie’s faint exclamations 
of delight—all of which fell soothingly on 
my ear. It was an ideal place for my 
frazzled nerves. 


Hours later, it seemed, the drone grew 
louder and a sickening feeling surged 
thru me at the realization that my parole 

was at an end. Suddenly I scrambled to 
my feet and began, desperately, to ex- 
amine the nearest dahlia. Just in time: 

“O-ho, there you are, you rascal!’’ ex- 
claimed my friend, emerging from the 
rows a bit winded but still going strong. 
“Thought you were back of us all the 
time.” 


“I—I couldn’t seem to tear myself 
away from this beauty,” I muttered, 
guiltily. 


He nodded in an understanding way. 
“IT know how it is, Old Man. A Jane 
Cowl kind of gets me, too. You under- 
stand it’s very similar to those Cock- 
eyed Lizzies back there.” 


‘ 
WE gotta go home,” I blurted. 

“Home!” He turned in amazement. 
“Why, it’s early yet. But maybe you’re 
getting chilly. We'll go back to the house 
then. Anyhow, I want to tell you folks 
what I’m planning to do with my bulbs 
this winter. You see, soon as frost comes—”’ 

“No. We gotta go!” 

In the moonlight Fannie gave me a 
dirty look. 

“Well, if you must be going—” My 
friend stopped as if grasping at_a straw. 
“Tell you what, I’ll drive you home and 
we can swing around past the Jordans’ 
yard. I wouldn’t have you miss Jordan’s 
Man-Eaters for the world.” 

































How wide is 
your world? 


Orns is a big 
and an interesting world. 
But your particular niche 
isn’t so big that you can’t 
make sure it will always be 
as safe and as comfortable 
as you would have it. 


Put life insurance on the 
job to protect your world. 
Then you can explore the 
rest with a light heart and 
an untroubled mind. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston. MassacnuserTs 









JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me information about life 

insurance for protection. 


Name. . 


II rss Os ire las a 





City 
B.H.G. 4-34 

















New Climbing Rose that Really 
BLOOMS ALL ALL 


_SUMMER 





















You'll appreciate the “NEW 
DAWN,” when we tell you that 
it is the first plant to have the honor 
of being granted a U.S. Patent. A truly 
hardy vigorous climbing rose, that blooms 
constantly from June until frost. Exquisite 
double, blush pink flowers, produced on long 
stems, excellent for cutting. Thrives any- 
where. Obtain it from your dealer, or direct 
from us $1.50 each, $15.00 dozen. 
FREE GARDEN BOOK. Iilustrates the New 
Dawn in full color, and describes the choicest Per- 
omnia, Rock Plants, Roses, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
c., together with photographs. Write at once for 
= our free cop: 
SOMERSET ROSE NURSERY, INC. 
Box 215, New Brunswick, N. J. 


ai Book FREE ~ Wife for Cops 


GOOD SEED CHEAP 


coun ee AS CAN BE 
PRICE, 64 YEANS Se SeLuina ;a0oD ‘SanD 
500,000 Satisfied Gardeners Annu- 
ally. My 1934 catalog contains all 
the latest im woved and standard 


varieties of Flower 
Seeds, Fruits, bs ind Shrubs. Over 


ral 
» me 


and = 
planters. 1 think it is the best catalog 
merica today Pla 


| yy - in in to 


a oden lwant 
Sree to, King ng. of the. SENSATION 


Extra id Fruit, sease Re- 
sistant. Write today for elon, < Soares an a seed ed of — 
NEW SENSATION stamp to cover postag: 


R. H.SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


Box 311, ROCKFORD. ILL. Established in 1870 


Guide t 
F REE ONEY crops! 


Everything new and profitable for field, orchard 
or garden, all described and pictured in the big, 
new 1934 MASTER SUALIEY Seed Guide. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. ,,:00.. Pear St... 
WRITE FOR BIG SEED GUIDE FREE! 


12 PENTSTEMON 91% fewtievendor sie. 


New. Lavender blooms. 
12 Delphiniums, Gold Medal Hybrids $1.25. 10 Chinese Del- 
phiniums, Dwarf $1.10. 6 Elegan lilies, bright red, or 60 
Choicest Gladiolus $1. 5 Columbine and 5 Phiox assorted $1. 
Postpaid in U. 8. A. Catalog free. 

SWEDBERG NURSERY, BATTLE LAKE, MINNESOTA 


® @& 







































“Tt’s such a lovely night I think we’d 
rather walk,” Fannie put in sweetly. But 
I knew it wasn’t to save me from the 
Man-Eaters. I could tell what was coming. 

It came in the second block. 

“What a perfect bore you’ve been all 
evening,” she announced icily. 

“Anyhow,” I snapped, “I ain’t a hypo- 
crite.” 

“You were a guest!” 

That was all. 


On REACHING home we lighted sep- 
arate reading lamps, opened our books, 
and read on and on in strictest silence. 

“If I were a hypocrite,” I observed at 
ten-thirty, “we'd be looking at ’em yet.” 

Her retort was cut short by four rings 
at the front door. There stood my friend 
holding out a dahlia the size of a footstool. 

“I forgot to give Fannie one of my 
Cock-eyed Lizzies,” he explained, with a 
silly grimace. 

For a full minute after he had left I 
stood, frozen-faced, holding the thing 
stiffly in a clenched fist. 

Then something happened which was 
so amazing that it really should be re- 
corded in every work on the psychology 
of the human mind. For, as I stared into 
the depths of that shaggy sphere, by de- 
grees my rage yielded to curiosity which, 
in turn, gave way to a feeling of dazed 
but undeniable admiration. 

Full, perfect—its rich, reddish tones 
merging into a center of burnished gold— 
this Cock-eyed Lizzie seemed to wink at 
me slyly as if to say, “‘Oh, let’s be friends.” 


| REALIZED then that I’d never really 
examined an educated dahlia before. 
Somehow it made me feel more kindly 
towards all helpless things—even towards 
my friend to gain; in fact, I began to un- 
derstand in a dim way how he felt. 

Not that I’d ever let dahlias get me like 
they have him. I’m too hard-headed. 
And, just to prove it, I’ve about decided 
to set out a few bulbs myself. 

For, of course, as I said before, I never 
had anything against dahlias—as such. 


* 


If you can write as humorous 
and as true to life a garden, cook- 
ing, furnishing, or building story 
as this one by Lyman Anson, we'd 
like to see it.—Editors. 





Swinging an ax, Lyman Anson, author 
of this story, hits true to his mark, 
whether it be a dahlia fan or a woodpile 
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cw—even the 






smallest home can have 





American Radiator Heating 





x any § 


i & Py 





INCLUDING RADIATORS 
AS LOW AS 


99° 







with the 


New 


ARCOLA 


AMERICAN RADIATOR HEATING 





PLUS INSTALLATION 





Small homes now can have carefree, healthful hot water radiator heating 
in every room with the New Arcola. No cellar is required, because the 
Arcola can be installed in a few days either on the first floor or in the 
basement without home alterations or interrupting your present heating. 





The New Arcola, a scientifically designed hot water radiator heating 
system for 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 room homes, or small buildings, heats not only 
the room it is in, but maintains a circulation of hot water through con- 
nected radiators to heat other rooms. It burns any fuel—requires no 
more attention than a stove, 


The New Arcola (including the necessary American Corto Radiators 
and adjuncts) is priced as low as $99.50, depending upon size, plus in- 
stallation. Convenient monthly payments make it easy to install now. 
For larger homes, ask about other American Radiator heating. Use the 
coupon below! 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPARY 


“ideal” Magazine Boiler 
; 40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Supply of fuel 


¥ 








placed in the Send me literature describing your products 
magazine is ; 
automatically NAME 

fed to fire by 


gravity. Re- 


quires refueling as little $195 ADDRESS 








as once every 24 hours. 


Priced as low as STATE 


B.H. G. 4-34 





Plus instattation CITY 


Better Homes & Garpens, April. /934 












tells how to have 


RUNNING WATER 


for few cents a day! 


Everyone knows and wants the many benefits of RUN- 
NING WATER in the home. But how to get it? 
What kind of system? How to have it installed? To 
help you with these questions, we have prepared a 


pen book, —_ ex- 
plains everything you A COMPLETE 
SYSTEM 


would want to know 
about installing a run- 
ning water system. 


Eighteen pages of 
diagrams—full expla- 
nation of running 
water from cisterns— 
shallow wells — deep 
wells—rivers—ponds 
—lakes—springs. 

An invaluable book 
that will be sent you 
free. A book that you 
should read beforeyou 
do anything about in- 
stalling any water sys- 
tem—it may save youa 
costly mistake. With- 
out cost or obligation 
it is yours—absolutely 
free. Fill out and mail 
the coupon now while 
you think of it. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
sor & 


Engine or Motor driven for every 
farm and home use 
MAIL THE COUPON 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. S4 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me a copy of your new illus- 
trated handbook on water systems for 
homes and farms. 


200 gals. per hour 
At lowest price ever quoted 


y 20 LIST 


F.0.B. Factory 






My source of water supply is: 


0 Lake 2 Spring O Stream 
Deep well () Shallow well (J Cistern 

Have you electricity? (© Yes O No 

PD dads shi ucntoimiemadendndenennne de 

DE beicccdsersctsediand See 

ik didn arpanionmiicial ee 





Fy 
an, 
) i 
) 
Pe A 
¢ ls 
eeded in Every 


Garden and Orchard 
Easiest cu pruner made. Makes clean cuts 
of bene branches—small twigs—even cuts twine! 


comfortable grip—won't pinch or blister hands. 
Must be tried to be appreciated 
At omg ty sent postpaid. 








Send for No. 1 Size 
yREE (cuts 4%” greenwood) $1.75 
aed \ No. 118 Ladies’ Size 
Wide , \ (cute 14” greenwood) $1.35 

esl Money back if not satisfied. 


pres” 

peosittvy\ SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 

a Makers of pruning tools and garden shears 
OAKVILLE Dept. D CONN. 











EVERGREEN TREES 


SHADE TREES — NUT TREES — SHRUBS 
10 NUT TREFS $2.00 

15 varieties to se ar co to 8 inch 
10 DECIDUOUS TREES 

15 varieties to se ieee = 0° Bi JESPRUCE 
10 BIG FLOWERING SHRUBS $3.00 $1.00 


20 varieties to select from POSTPAID 
ASK FOR PRICE LIST, Dept. B44, Fryeburg, Maine 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 


Betrer Homes & GarpDens, 





April, 1934 








Here’s Extra 
Garden Help 


.. « for just 4 cents 


li YOU have not already become familiar 
with the valuable information in the Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens service leaflets, this 
month is an excellent time to begin using 
them. 

Under the direction of Alfred C. Hottes, 
garden editor, the service bureau is ready 
to send you a leaflet upon almost every 
possible garden question. Why not make 
your 1934 garden a gratifying success with 
the help of these practical and inexpensive 
leatiets? They are only 4 cents each, and 
they’re punched, of course, to fit the Bet- 
ter Homes &§ Gardens Scrapbook. (This 
handy and good-looking scrapbook is only 
75 cents, including index tabs; 
without the tabs.) 


Here is a list of garden leaflets par- | 


ticularly suited to April: 


B-G-93 When to Sow Annuals, 4c. 

B-G-11 How to Have Continuous Bloom in the 
Perennial Garden. 4 /ist of perennials 
by month, 4c. 


B-G-31 How to Plan a Perennial Border. To in- | 


sure all-season bloom, 4c. 

B-G-90 Dates of Bloom for Trees, Shrubs, and 
Perennials. This list has been made to 
help the garden planner work out color 
schemes, succession of bloom, and to sup- 
plement his memory of flowers and trees 
which bloom at the same time, 4c. 

B-G-67 How to Grow China-asters, 4c. 

B-G-18 The Well-organized Garden Club. /n- 
cludes constitution, by-laws, suggested 
programs for the year, helpful advice on 
encouraging civic endeavor, and helping 
the treasury along, 4c. 

B-G-40 What to Do in the Garden in Spring, 4c. 

B-G-57 How to Grow Grapes, 4c. 

B-G-89 An Easy-to-Build Small Greenhouse, 
4c. 

B-G-45 Flower Enemies and How 
Them, 4c. 

B-G-88 A Planting Plan for a Fan’s Garden. 4 
well-developed plan for the garden of a 
rose, iris, peony, perennial, and bira- 
lover, 4c 

B-G-82 How to Make a Lattice and a Fence, 4c. 

B-G-36 ABC’s of Lawn-making, 4c. 

B-G- 1 How to Prune Ornamental 
Shrubs, and Vines, 4c. 

B-G-92 How to Build a Rock Garden, 4c. 

B-G-54 How to Make a Base for Your Sundial, 


to Fight 


lrees, 


4c. 
B-G-13 How to Plan and Plant the Vegetable 
Garden. 4 table showing the dates of | 


sowing, the distance between rows, and 
the number of weeks to maturity, 4c. 

B-G-30 How to Start Vegetables in Cold- 
frames, 4c. 

B-G-69 How to Plan a Vegetable Garden, 4c. 
B-G-83 How to Grow Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
and Other Acid-Soil Plants, 4c. 

B-G-71 A Guide for Growing Tuberous Be- 
gonias, 4c. 

B-G- 9 List of Garden Books. New/y revised 
and brought thoroly up to date, includes 
books on history, planning, planting, 
care of a garden, and lists of evergreens, 
shrubs, wildflowers, bulbs, fruits, 
vegetables, rock gardens, water 
gardens, 4c. 

B-G-66 The Rock-Garden Calendar. 4 com 
plete list of plants, their color, height, 
flowering period, and exposure, which 
will keep the rock garden in bloom thru- 
out the seasons, 4c. 


roses, 


pests, 





60 cents 
| 

















WATER GARDEN 


O garden is complete ees the col- 
orful beauty, exquisite fragrance and 
fascinating interest of a Water Lily Pool. 
Water Lilies are the easiest of flowers to 
grow. They require no weeding, hoeing or 
watering. Every garden has room for at 


least a small pool ortubgarden, Plan now 
to enjoy a water garden this summer. 
PRES 
Beautiful new 
1934 Catalog 
(Canada 15c) 


Our beautiful, new 48-page 
Catalog is now ready. Init you 
will find fascinating new varie- 
ties and recentintroductions at 
moderate prices. Profusely illus- 
trated in natural colors. It in- 
cludes hardy and tropical Water 
Lilies as wellas alltypes of water 
plants and ornamental fishes. 
Shows the simplest way to 
make a pool, how to plant a 
tub garden and tells you all you 
want to know about the cul- 
ture of water plants. Send for 
your FREE copy today! 


WILLIAM TRICKER INC. 


4402 Brookside Ave. 4417 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J. Independence, Ohio 








SPECIAL Introductory Offer 


In order to acquaint people with our nurs- 
ery, we offer a limited supply of the follow- 
ing at extra low prices. 
Primroses (Primula) Polyanthus, mixed 
colors. These are high grade two-year 
plants with well developed root systems. 
3 for 90 cents. 6 for $1.50, Postpaid. 
Evergreens 8 to 12 inches high, greenhouse 
started from cuttings, three-year field 
grown plants (not seedlings). Special price 
of $2.50 a dozen delivered. (Assortment 
includes 4 Japanese Yew, 4 Golden Plume 
Cypress and 4 Globe Arborvitae.) 
Also specially fine Chinese Azaleas, 9 to 12 
inches high at $1.00 each. 
All the above guaranteed. Free Catalog on 
request. 

CHESHIRE NURSERIES 


100 South Main Street, Cheshire, 
zvenszaninc LOMATO 
EVERBEARING 
“QUEEN OF THE MARKET;” BIG MONEY-MAKER: 
LARGE SOLID FRUIT; EXCELLENT CANNER. 
To introduce to you our Northern Grown, ‘‘Sure-Crop”’ 
Live oy and Plants we will mail you 125 seeds of 
Condon’s Giant Everbearing Tomato 
and OUR BIG 1934 catalog of Seeds, 


Plants and Shrubs 

This valuable MERI 
200-page book 

tells you how and when to plant. 
Send postal today. 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before. 


DON BROS., SEEDSMEN 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





Conn. 




























carn fobca 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


at home, by mail; easy to learn; big 
fees for trained men and women, 
up to $100 per week. Healthful 
outdoor work. Write for free 
booklet of opportunities and 
details today. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
200 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, la. 


















INDESTRUCTO METAL LABELS 


30 Labels covering all garden needs. 
Two sizes Plant Labels for Bushes, 
Vines, Bulbs. Also 8 and 10 inch 
Stake Labels9 PERMANENT 
LEGIBLE, No ink required. $1.00 
postpaid or at Seed Stores. 

BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO., West Cheshire, Conn. 
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B-G-68 How to Combine Annuals and Peren- 
nials, 4c. 

B-G-58 How to Grow Raspberries and Black- 
berries, 4c. 

B-G-53 California Wildflowers, 4c. 

B-G-33 Essential Facts About Soils and Their 
Food Needs. Jncludes soil—a manufac- 
turing plant, increasing porosity, manu- 
facturing food, nitrogen, phosphates, 
potash, with definite recommendations for 
fertilizing various plants, 4c. 


GARDEN BOOKLETS 


The Rock Garden, Its Construction and Care, 
736 
This 64-page booklet gives more complete in- 
formation on how to make a rock garden than 
the leaflets. 
The Home Gardener’s Pronouncing Diction- 
ary, 50c. 
This book deals with the commonest names 
used for most of our garden plants, and then 
gives their correct scientific names as well. 
The pronunciations are easily indicated and 
a brief descriptive word identifies the plant 
for the beginning gardener. A fascinating 
discussion of the origin of plant names in- 
troduces the book. 


FOODS AND KITCHEN LEAFLETS 


B-F-23 Casserole Dishes, 4c. 

B-F-14 Delicious Dishes from the Pantry 
Shelf, 4c. 

B-F-22 A Week of Menus for the Toddler, 4c. 
(for the child from 2 to 6) 

B-F-17 Goals for Kitchen Builders, 4c. 

B-F-18 Rearranging Kitchens, 4c. 

B-F- 6 Guide for Purchasing Equipment, 4c. 


FOODS BOOKLETS 


Bridge-Luncheon Menus, 25c. 
You'll like these new ideas for your spring 
bridge parties. 

Best Cake Recipes, 1 5c. 
A 64-page booklet of the country’s best cake 
recipes. 

When Father Cooks the Dinner, 15c. 
Favorite men’s recipes, for the husband who 
likes to cook, written in an amusing style. 
Mother will like them, too. 

Men’s Pocket Menu Guide, 10c. 
A handy little menu guide to carry in your 
vest pocket. It’s especially useful at lunch- 
ime. 

Cooking for the Crowd, 10c. 
Just the booklet you need when you have to 
plan dinners or refreshments for groups of 
25, 50, or 100. 

This Is SO Good, 10c. 
This booklet contains a group of outstanding 
recipes, every single one of them “SO good.” 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


Color Charts and Color Schemes, 25c. 
Walls, Floors, and Ceilings, 25c. 

Curtains of Character, 25c. 

Furniture Arrangement and Balance, 25c. 


THE BUDGET BOOK 


If you have just put off sending for your 


copy of the 1934 Better Homes & Gardens | 


Simplified Family Budget Book, send for 
it at once. It is only 25 cents a copy. 


THE HOUSEHOLD INVENTORY 


You'll also want to have a copy of the | 


Better Homes &§ Gardens Household In- 
ventory. In this handy book you can list 
the contents of each room of your home, 
with the value of each article, and it will 
help you prove beyond question your loss 
in case of fire or burglars. It also contains 
many helpful suggestions for caring for 
your property. $c. 


Send your order today to 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
6704 Meredith Building 


Des Moines, lowa 
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You can’t “Kill” colds © 


.. but you may 


CONTROL them 


ON’T run risks with so-called “cold-killing” reme- 

dies. It’s so easy to upset the system with unwise 
internal dosing—which often lowers vitality just when 
it is most needed to resist disease. 

Play safe with your family’s health! Follow Vicks 
Plan for better Control of Colds. In thousands of clinical 
tests, supervised by physicians, it has greatly reduced 
the number, duration and dangers of colds. (Details of 
the Plan come in each Vicks package.) 











y 


To END A Cold Sooner 
e' ba? me 


To AVOID Many Colds 


iW 


* VICKS NOSE DROPS * 








At that first nasal irritation or stuff- 
ness, apply the new aid in preventing 
colds, Vicks Nose & Throat Drops. 
The Drops are especially designed to 
stimulate the functions which Nature 
has provided—in the nose—to throw 
off threatening infection. 


VICKS fserren’ 











FIREPLACE 


that cuts 
FUEL BILLS 


—and actually Circulates Heat 


Save the money you now waste on fuel in 
early Spring and Fall. Install a Heatilator 
fireplace—it circulates steady warmth to all 
corners of the room and those adjoining. In 
mild climates and summer camps it is the only 
heat needed the year round. Its correctly 
designed form eliminates all ordinary fireplace 
faults. Simple toinstall. Saves cost of firebrick, 
damper and smoke chamber. Write for details. 
State if for home or camp, new or old fireplace. 


Heatilator Co., 514 E. Brighton 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 
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If a cold has developed, just rub on 
Vicks VapoRub, the modern method 
of treating colds. Its poultice action 
“draws out” tightness. At the same 
time, its soothing medicated vapors 
carry relief direct to irritated air- 
passages. 
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HANDBOOK 
(id English Boxwood for walk FR £EeE 
borders and garden edging» direct from the largest Complete infor 
untry. Over a million mation on bes 


rare selected 


OUNg 
“BOXWOOD er: 


Now —Buy genuine 








* Canterbury Maryland Boxwood * 
Trappe Road, Easton, Md. 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, April. /934 











bring you 
this handy 


GLUING '* 
GUIDE =—— 


and a FREE SAMPLE 


“CASCO 


Waterproof 


GLUE 


With this valuable “How-to-Glue-it” 
book and your sample of CASCO, the 
wonder working adhesive, you will be 
able to repair and build all articles 
easily and permanently. 
You will see for yourself how easy it is 
torestore things you couldn't fix before... 
furniture, linoleum, tiles, toys, crockery, 
umbrellas, smoking pipes, automobile 
tops and upholstery, outdoor furniture, 
sports equipment, piano keys, musical in- 
struments—all kinds of household articles. 



















MAIL COUPON TODAY 








A Smooth 
Medium Gloss 
Enamel 

for Walls and 
Woodwork 


Waterproof 
and Washable 
... easy to keep 
clean. 

Kyanize Celoid 
Finish is self 
smoothing, 
leaving no ridges, no 
brush marks. Applied in 
the morning the surface 
is dry and ready for use 

eee that same afternoon. 

Send for Colors are smart and 


free booklet distinctive, fourteen 
“Home Color Styles” 1}, eautiful shades. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


362 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 
TT A TT NE TL RT AE 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, April, 1934 








| Hannibal Ate ’Em 


Raisins 


Foods Romances, No. 7 of a Series 


| Hannipal, who set a record for Alps 
| crossing which still stands as one of the 
raisins. Many a raid on the sun-baked 
valleys of Asia Minor and low-lying plains 
of Tibet were to secure supplies of the 
luscious dried grapes, which weighed so 
little yet sustained so well. 

King David accepted raisins in pay- 
ment of taxes, and the raisin industry 
was thriving in Armenia in 400 B. C. 

In the first century Asia Minor was the 
center of raisin production, Spain in 1200 
A. D. A hundred years later, Spain, 
Greece, and Hungary shared the world 
business in raisins. . 

In the early 1860’s the first raisins (save 
those planted around the missions estab- 
lished by the Spanish padres in the last 





planted in the San Joaquin Valley, of 
California. Thirty years later California 
became the leader in raisin production. 
The tonnage produced now averages 





all the demand in the United States and 
exporting thousands of tons. 


| 





greatest feats in military history, ate | 


decade of the eighteenth century) were | 


250,000 tons a year, supplying practically | 


The best raisins are made from Muscat | 


white grapes, tender-skinned and rich. 


THE great impetus to raisins came with 
the discovery that the seedless grape 
could be grown in California. A man 
named Thompson made this discovery 
and his monument is the name by which 
all seedless grape raisins are now known— 
Thompson Seedless. 

Mr. Thompson journeyed to Smyrna, 
brought home cuttings of the seedless 
grape, planted them, then awaited the 
harvest. Anxious to gain the best possible 
results, he pruned the vines each year ac- 
cording to the best accepted practice in 
caring for Muscat vines, trimming the old 
wood. back to the stump. Year after year 
the vines failed to produce, and in des- 
peration Thompson abandoned them— 
and the next harvest time showed a good- 
ly crop on the vines. 

When the grapes have reached the 
ripest, sweetest stage, they are cut from 
the vines in the bunches and carefully 
laid on trays, exposed to the hot sun, and 
allowed to dry. They are turned after a 
few days, to complete the drying on both 
sides. Thompson grapes are picked for 
drying late in August and during Septem- 
ber; Muscats from mid-September thru 
October and sometimes into November. 





and Thompson seedless grapes. Both are | 











At last, a Dirt-Proof, 
Washable GARDEN 
GLOVE 


that is 
ALL-LEATHER, 
and DURABLE, yet 
SOFT-AS-KID and 
EASY TO WEAR 
—for Men and Women! 





Eezy Wear Gloves—featured at the Chicago Century 
of Progress—give you everything you’ve been look- 
ing for in a garden glove; all-leather protection from 
dirt, scratches, stains, infections, yet permit almost 
BAREHAND FREEDOM. Their amazing softness 
and pliability is the result of a special processing of 
selected lamb skins. Economical, too—outwear six 
pairs of ordinary fabric gloves, are washable, and can 
be used the year ‘round for housework, gardening, 
furnace, etc. ; 


Sold in leading department stores (Housewares, No- 

tions), central hardware and seed stores. Clip this ad 

to remind you next time you shop. Ask for EEZY- 

WEAR. If dealer can’t supply, send 75¢ for pair, post- 

paid. Money back guarantee. Women’s sizes: Small, 

Medium, Large; Men's: Medium, Large. 
NATIONAL 


Fezy Wear 


GARDEN GLOVES 


Made only by THE NATIONAL GLOVE CoO., 
Dept. B-1, Columbus, Ohio—also makers of Kreme- 
Skin Beauty-Utility Gloves for women at $1 a pair. 





flower arrangement 


MADE 
| na mf 


if. 





(Al ¢ attavninetic’ | 
OF fomeey 
SEND for this booklet on “Care and Ar- 
rangement of Flowers.” It’s yours for the 

cost of mailing—Sc. 

Also gives complete descriptions of Dazey 
Flower Holders. They are rustless, will not 
tarnish containers, and have heavy hard-to- 
tip base. 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


839 East 31st Street, Los Angeles, California 
72 Murray Street, New York City 


4 ROSES for 25c 


. fae Fine 1 year old, different colors, all named. 
€ - >» 9mamed bush roses one year old . . 50c 

! 3 named bush roses two year old . . 50c 
10namedchrysanthemums fine sorts 50c 
The 3 fitty cent above offers complete $1.25 
postpaid. With any of these special low 
priced offers, we require you to send us 
five good names and addresses of flow- 
et lovers. Send order today, say when 
plants are wanted. New catalog free 


GEO. H. MELLEN CO. 
Dept. 4 Springfield, Ohio 





















The new ALL AMERICAN is a small, 
compact, riding Tractor designed for 
few-acre farmers, country estates, 
commercial growers. Plows, harrows, 
cultivates, seeds, and does many 
other jobs at low cost. Foot lift 
tools. Delightfully easy to guide and 
> operate. Write Donald & Boerner Co., 
" Dept. tl. Milwaukee, Wis. 








The flower lover’s own magazine. Con- 
tains more helpful facts on flower 
growing than any other publication. 
Written by practical people who ac- 
tually grow flowers. You'll like it. 
Special Offer: 7 months for $1.00 
Sample Copy, 10c. Order today 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
101 N. Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








2 DAHLIA SPECIALS! 
No. 1— 6 named roots ($5.00 value) —- — -—$1.00 
No. 2— 6 named roots or plants ($15.00 value) —$5.00 
Labeled and guaranteed. Prepaid. Write for '34 catalog. 


KOKOMO DAHLIA GARDENS, Kokomo, Ind. 
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Pan and the Spring Parade 
| Begins on page 36 | 


know about them? Some of you may call 
them dogtooth-violets or adderstongue, 
but I think such names are not so pretty. 
In the Land of Pan we call them fawn- 
lilies because the leaves are spotted with 
the soft color of a young fawn. I know 
that you will appreciate the fawnlily more 
when I tell you that it takes seven years 
for this plant to blossom from seed. 
Wouldn’t you treasure a rug, a fine vase, 
or a piece of furniture that it took seven 
years to make? You would put it in a 
museum and call it an art treasure!” ex- 
claims Pan chidingly. 


Cousin Marion Says: 


Ler us show the people in each of our 
communities how to appreciate, protect, 
and enjoy the wildflowers in their native 
woodland homes without picking or dig- 
ging them.” 

“But how are we going to get every- 
body in our town interested, Cousin Mari- 
on?” ask the Aces. 

“That not only is going to be easy but 
it is going to be fun. This is a good month 
in which to start. I wonder how many of 
you know that nineteen years ago Mrs. 
Bertha M. Rice started the idea of cele- 
brating a National Wildflower Day on 
April 24 of every year. She remembered 
the golden days of her childhood when the 
hills, the fields, the woodlands, and way- 
sides everywhere were a glorious picture 
of wildflowers in every tint and hue. As 
she grew older she realized how rapidly 
these rare beauties were being destroyed. 
Wouldn’t she be happy to know that a 
million Aces of the Green Triangle in The 
Junior Garden Clubs of America have 
pledged to bring back to our country the 
flowery beauty that she once enjoyed? 





The Junior Gardeners of East Orange, New 
Jersey, made a clever wildflower timeclock 


. 


“7 eave, past had an interesting letter 
from one of our Junior Garden Clubs that 
has been having a wonderful time with its 


own display window in a centrally located | 


downtown store. The town newspaper is 
giving this window enthusiastic publicity 
and the storekeeper is delighted to furnish 
a window for so worthy a cause and in- 
terest to the town’s people. For one week 
each month this Junior Garden Club plans 
an exhibit that awakens everybody’s in- 
terest in protecting and appreciating the 
wildflowers, shrubs, and trees. One week 
it will be an exhibit of wildflower conser- 
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We write the policy 
to meet YOUR needs 


You may want cash or life income 
at a certain age. 


Or an annuity to begin now or later. 


Or it may be that you must think of 
others first, just now, so that your 
need is for low-premium family pro- 
tection. 





Quite possibly your budget will stand 
a desirable combination of insurance 
and investment. We have many pol- 
icy forms to suit all these purposes. 


= 


=< 
al 4 - ; 


e> 
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Peel 


INVITE OUR LOCAL AGENT TO DISCUSS YOUR 
NEEDS AND RESOURCES. HE THEN WILL 
SUGGEST THE ONE BEST POLICY FOR YOU 
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“>, 
te 


e 
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Or Communicate with the Home Office, Giving Your Address 








and Date of Birth fi 
THE PRUDENTIAL J 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA — 





EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 



















"Mistress Mary. quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow ?” 


‘FINE - for now | keep insects away 


plack 
@M when young. Spray flowers and AG 
vegetables early with “Black Leaf 


40." Kills insects by contact and by fumes, and 
is quick-acting. No waiting for results with “‘Black 
Leaf 40.’’ Concentrated—a little makes a lot of 

% spray. Sold everywhere. I 
4° HAS MANY USES. “Black Leaf 40” is versatile. When it 


‘ 4 sprayed on the lower branches of shrubs and evergreens, hi D 
“ 7 ° ° . “> 
*& ghy keeps dogs away. Kills insects on both plants and animals. dt . 
7 , 













Try to keep insects from get- With 
A ting a start. They are easier to kill 





































my Controls poultry lice and feather mites. Directions on 4 d 


* labels and free leaflets tell how to kill various insects & | 
>, 4 


y with “Black Leaf 40.” 


<i Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Incorporated QV 


Louisville, Kentucky i 
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“Now, everybody 
truly envies my 
wall paper !” 







You'Lt hear no end of flattering com- 
ments about your wall paper and its 
charm, if you make sure to select from the 
latest collection of M: ay flower patterns. May- 
flower Wall Papers, for all their unusual style, 
are priced as be as 15c a roll. They hang 
smoothly, wear wonderfully, clean beauti- 
fully—and are tested for color fastness. The 
name Mayflower is plainly imprinted on each 
selvage. Send at once for Mayflower’s color- 
ful, new, free book, filled with practical helps 
on room arrangement and illustrated with 
many of the choicest new Mayflower - 
terns. For actual samples and low 
ANF LOW ~ Pprices,see your wall paper man. 
watt “® 
PAPERS 





MAYFLOWER 


WALL PAPERS 


MAYFLOWER WALL PAPERS, 
Dept. BH., Rogers Park Station, Chicago, Ill. 








Send free‘ ——— Wall Papers and New Ways | 
to Use Them 
Name. 
Street and No 
' City Stote 











GLADIOLUS 


From the best varieties produced by the leading hybrid- 
izers of the world, I have carefully selected, and present 
this \- fm offering to win your acquaintance with 


Gove 
LARGE HEALTHY ~ 
oe} 10 VERMONT BULBS 3 

~ 

% Not labeled as to name. In forty-five dif- 
ferent varieties with a bewildering range 
of color from white through various 
shades of pink, yellow, orange, smoke, 
blue and red to almost black this collec- 
tion is by far the finest put out by any 
grower in the country at anywhere near 
the price. Gove collections have made 
thousands of gladiolus fans in the past 
few years. This year it is better than ever, 
containing many of the newer exhibition 
varieties and new colors and forms. With 
each collection I give FREE a bulb of 
PICARDY, the most beautiful and sen- 
sational pink glad in existence, and also 
another new bulb worth at least 
$2.00 each 


50 for $1.75 with the PICARDY 
but without the $2.00 bulb. 


Free I _ believe my forty page free 
Catalog illustrated catalog is the finest, 
most interesting and helpfui 
glad catalog published. And my list of va- 
rieties is second to none. Ask for it. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E. Gove, Box J8, Burlington, Vermont 


msplete Plans 


For BUILDING USEFUL AND 
PRACTICAL THINGS AT HOME 
If you like to make chines, here's a 
magazine you'll enjoy. Each issue of 
Popular Homecraft is crammed with 
plans for making such beautiful and use- 
ful things as: Book Cases, China Closets, Bird 
Houses, Ship Models, Rustic Furniture. Lamps, 
Children's Playthings Tea ables, Antiques, 
Candle Sticks, ete. Covers wood-working, metal 
working, lathe work, leather-craft, toys, copper, 
brass and Dewter work Explains use and care of 
tools. A real “How-to-do-it"’ magazine. Scores 
of large, clear drawings make every step simple. 
Nothing else like it. 
— ONTHS’ TRIAL $1.00 
Send $1.00 today for trial 8 months’ subscrip- 
tion. Money back if not delighted. Order now. 
R HOMECRA 


POPU 
152 E. Superior St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Pan and the Spring Parade 


vation posters that have been made in the 
schools. Everybody is asked to vote upon 
the one they think most effective. The 
next time there will be shown miniature 
model woodlands, waysides, and parks 
made by the Juniors. These will show the 
undisturbed beauty of such places before 
the vandal picnicker arrives, and their 
broken, cluttered appearance after he has 
gone. 


« 
A THIRD time the window holds an 
exciting contest for everyone! There will 
be pictures of wildflowers common to that 
district, each one being numbered. Every- 
body in town is supposed to see who can 
guess the correct names for these wild- 
flowers and tell why they should be left 
undisturbed in their woodland homes. 
Perhaps your merchants, the newspapers, 
and your chamber of commerce or com- 
mercial club will offer really worthwhile 
prizes for the winners in this contest. This 
is but one of the many activities suggested 
for the Aces of the Green Triangle in my 
special leaflet B-A-21, “Conservation and 
Plant Appreciation,” which I am sending 
to all Junior Garden Club counselors. 

“There are also suggestions for inter- 
esting plays that will dramatize the lives 
of wildflowers. I tell you how you may 
have a wildflower sanctuary and Nature 
trail in your vicinity, how to make a 
wildflower timeclock like the one _pic- 
tured on page 95. There is fun planned for 
every month that will help you be true 
Aces of The Green Triangle.” 

“1’ll come back next month, Aces, and 
we will explore the Enchanted Galleries. 
This really will be fun! I’ll expect a million 
of you to go with me. Tootle—oot!” And 
with this final note Pan and his Pipes are 
whisked away to Pan’s Eden as quickly as 
he came. 


ALL Junior Gardeners wiil return home 
and go to school resolved to help Pan 
make next year’s wildflower parade as 
beautiful as it was so long ago. The first 
thing that you will do is to tell all your 
friends and your teacher to help you en- 
list Aces of the Green Triangle. 

You will tell them that for single mem- 
bers it is necessary only to send your name 
and age to Cousin Marion, The Junior 
Garden Clubs of America, Better Homes 
&@ Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. If your 
schoolroom wishes to celebrate National 
Wildflower Day by becoming Aces of the 
Green Triangle, it is necessary only to 
send in the name and address of the coun- 
selor (she may be your teacher, your 
mother, or some adult garden-club mem- 
ber who is interested), together with the 
number of Juniors in your room to be en- 
rolled, and their approximate ages. 


THosr who want The Green Triangle 
Chapter button can secure it for a 3-cent 
stamp. 

These activities will fit into schoolroom 
use, as a garden-club project, or as a home- 
education endeavor. 

The Junior Garden Clubs of America 
is an affiliated member of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and is high- 
ly commended by the School Garden 
Association of America. 

Join now this great and growing organi- 


zation to save America’s rapidly dis- 
appearing 
beauties. >) , Snr 
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These WINDOW SHADES 
FOR iS¢ EACH: Ss 





“YOU'RE JOKING!” He Insisted 











UT when I finally convinced my husband, he 

wanted new Clopays for every room... New 
improved Clopays are biggest shade bargain yet. 
Full size fibre shades that won’t crack, fade or 
pinhole. Heavier and stronger than ever before. 
Wooden slat included. And now you need trim 
only one side to fit narrower windows. Easily 
put up, too—no tacks or tools. Plain colors and 
chintz designs. Send 3c stamp for color samples. 
Clopay Corp., 1242 York St., Cincinnati, 


a At All 5c and 10c Stores ; 
and Most Neighborhood Stores %.=-. 













Gently turns in 
the breeze--drying wash 
evenly and spotlessly clean. 
Folds like an umbrella to store 
away, 135 ft. finest line. Turns 
in only 15 ft. of space. Does a- 
way with unsightly clothes 
—, Illustrated folder B-333 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, CEDAR FALLS. IA. 
Income for 


2 ES Yourself 


Develop a home market. Little work, small ex- 
pense to start. We gladly tell = how. We 
manufacture a complete line of Supplies. 
Hone nm Helps. Write for our new 64- 
page — of helpful suggestions. It 
is free. Do pon be ? 


The A. I. Root Co.,. Box$-ll Medina,0. 


CALLOUSES 


GENTLY FADE AWAY 
A new penetrating agent, compc unded with 
thin, medicated adhesive COM FI-TAPE 
ends in at once .. . quickly absorbs hard 
gro s of Corns, Callouses, Soft Corns. No 
injury ‘ee healthy tissue. oes away with 
tired, aching, burning feet; you walk, play, 
dance in comfort. Thousands of happy users. 
{ Big spool of 60 square inches only $1 by mail. 
If not delighted after trying, get full refund. 


Comfi-tape Lab., Dept. B Burlington, Vermont 












Make an 














Valuable expert 





advice! Control 
your roses, 
flowers, shrubs, trees, for 
greater wealth of garden 
beauty : Why, when, how to ] 


prune, andthetools you need. 
Complete Guide free. Write today! 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
415 Tacony, Philadelphia 


FREE 


Water Garden Plants 

8 for $1.00 postpaid 
Send today for this Special Center- 
piece Collection No. 7-A. Consists of 
8 beautiful plants (six varieties) that 
should be planted in every garden 





pool. 
Wri rite for FREE 1934 Catalog listing 
new low prices on water lilies, acqua- 
tic plants, scavengers, goldfish, fish 
foods, supplies, etc. 
Loveland Goldfish Farm 
Loveland, Ohio 
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‘HAMILTON BEACH Announces 
Beefsteak as 


William Allen White \ 2-Speed CLEANING- 


Famous Author and Philosopher | 
| | PLUS 14 OTHER IMPROVEMENTS... 
PREPARES IT 

































The New Hamilton Beach No. 10 Model marks another 
advance in cleaner design. Its 2-speed motor provides an 
abundance of reserve power. The regular speed is ample 
for all ordinary cleaning — the super-speed for extra heavy 
rugs or unusually difficult cleaning. 


Other improvements make the No. 10 luxuriously 
easy to handle and operate. All excess weight has been 
eliminated— it is perfectly balanced for cleaning or 
carrying. The rear wheels are swiveled for quick, easy 
turning. Nozzle is raised and lowered for thin or thick 
rugs, with the new toe-action adjusting lever. Change of 
motor speed is controlled by a toe-action switch. 


BEATING ... SWEEPING... SUCTION 


The bristles of the motor-driven brush beat and sweep the 
rug — loosening imbedded grit and picking up lint or 
threads. Poweohl suction lifts the rug to the nozzle — 
forming a cushion of air between rug and floor — and 
takes the dirt from the rug into the bag. 

Have the New No. 10 Model demonstrated on your 
rugs. See its graceful lines and smart beauty—its 
miraculous cleaning power — how easily it handles. 
Compare it with other cleaners regardless of price. 














NEW 
N°1O Model 


$5750 | 


ATTACHMENTS 
$620 

















New No. 8 Model. If you have to carry your 
cleaner up and down stairs, see the New 
Hamilton Beach No. 8. It is exceptionally 
light in weight—easy to handle—and cleans 
with beating... sweeping... suction action. 
A powerful cleaner for only $34.75. Ask 
your dealer to show you both the No. 10 and 
No. 8 Models—then make your choice. 





Famous Foods of Famous People 
No. 5 of a Series 





Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
| PREPARE my favorite food, beefsteak, | 


this way: 

I buy from a reliable butcher a 2-inch 
thick sirloin or a T-bone that he has kept 
in his cooler at least two weeks. [ Prime 
beef should be hung this long to bring out 
the good meat flavors. | I put over the fire 
a thin frying pan with no grease in it and | 
let it heat as hot as I dare without crack- | 
ing it. I put the beefsteak, without salting 
or peppering it, into the pan when the 
pan is almost red hot. When the steak is 
barely seared but not browned, I turn it 
over and barely sear it on the other side. 
I keep busy at turning it for two or three 
minutes. It must not burn. 

This is a ticklish point right here. The 
meat must not brown too much right at 
first or get a crust that the heat can’t get 
thru to the inside of the meat. So | 
scarcely let the steak have an idle moment 
for the first three minutes. I know the 
more I fuss over it now the better it will 
be for me later. I keep my eye on the 
steak and positively let nothing distract 
me. 

Then I turn down the fire or put a lid 
under the pan, and cover* the meat. I let 
it cook slowly, draining off the juice so it 
won’t catch fire. The steak usually is done 
after 15 minutes, but it may take slightly 
longer, depending upon its thickness. | 
salt it, pepper it. Then I pour back a little | 
of the grease if I need to, but not much. 

When the steak is on the platter—and 
I put it on a ot platter, for a cold platter 


HAMILTON BEACH 

















IF YOU'D ONLY OIL 
YOUR SCREENS WITH 


SIN-ONE, Joe, 


THEY WOULDN'T 
RUST AND B 

















j a. : 
 E.! i. 
BASE 


Save money by brushing or rubbing 3-in-One Oil MAMOY CANS AMD BOTTLES 
‘ff 


on screens when you put them up and take them 
down. Prevents rust; saves breakage. Get some! 





NOW — ADCO gives you a WEED-KILLER for LAWNS! 
wy 


—a powder that eradicates weeds from the lawn and at the same time stimulates 





takes the heart out of any steak—then 
you are ready to eat heartily and save the 
tail of the steak for hash or stew; or serve 
it to some of your wife’s people. 


*Editor’s Note: Unorthodox, yes, but all right 
if the cover fits loosely. (Beg pardon, Mr.White.) 





the grass to richer, more luxuriant growth! 
Magic, you say? Nothing of the kind. 
Just as ADCO has for years convert 
your farm garden rubbish into rich or- 
ganic manure, so now does this Weed- 
Killer Kill Weeds. It is the scientific 
outgrowth of years of careful study. It 
will do more for your lawn in one hour 
than a month of back-breaking labor. 
And of course it’s guaranteed. 








ADCO Weed-Killer is new. Tell your 
dealer to order it right away. Mean 
time a 3-lb. sample will be mailed, post 
paid, for $1.00——but since it’s guaran 
teed anyway, you'd better order the 25 
Ib. bag for $3.75 f.o.b. Simple, clear 
directions with each package. 


ADCO WORKS penxnsvivania 
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Water-Fast 


WALL PAPERS BY BIRGE 


Safety First Against 
Soiled Walls 


@ THESE amazing Birce Warer-Fast Wall Papers 
with all their glorious patterns and colors can be easily 
cleaned with a sponge and soap suds or a good commercial 
cleaner. Ask your BirGe dealer for a demonstration. 





UNIQUE 
BOOK 
*"SHOWS 
A NEW 


WAY TO 
CHOOSE 
WALL 
PAPERS 





It ° monstrates with harmonious groupings of actual sam- 
ples, the proper wall papers for each room in your home. 

Span for a full century, have been noted for original 
creations in wall paper design, enticing color effects and per- 
fection in printing. You'll be thrilled with this book. Ten 
cents (10¢) to cover postage brings it. 
M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SCS HEE HEEEESEOEEE ROSES EEE EE: 


M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO. 
Niagara St. at Maryland, Buffalo, N N + ee 











Gentlemen: Send the new Birce Book showing new way to 
choose Wall Papers. Enclosed is 10¢ for postage. 

Ne BOBO ——Ee = 

Address ~ es — 
(The services of the BIRGE Staff of Inter srior Decorators 
are yours for the asking. Description of rooms to be 
decorated, style of furniture, color of woodwork, drap- 


eries, etc. necessary. Samples without charge) 
















He gg Mov Simple 
ANSECT CONTROL 


New Ever Green spray kills so many kinds of 
plant pests itisthe only spray 95% of home 
gardeners ever need. Easy to use. Just mix with 
water and spray. Destroys most hardy insects, 
both chewing and sucking types. Will not in- 
jure plants or blossoms. Sure death to ants. 
Non-poisonous to people and pets. Very 
economical. Buy at drug, hardware, flower, 
seed, department stores. Write for informa- 
tive new spraying chert FREE. 

McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis 


SPRAY 


20 TIMES FASTER! 


» Let electricity do all 
* thework! Cutstough- 
\ est hedges easily and 
smoothly. Saves hours 
of hard work. K: shrubs 
in better condition. Powerful motor. 
Works from light socket. Weight 
6 lbs. Use with one hand. Lowest 
price. Time payments if desired. 
Eiston, Aven Inc. 
‘Avenue, Chicago 


ctrimmer 
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COMING 
in the (WAY 


Better Homes & Gardens 





The story of that romantic, picturesque 
character, Johnny Appleseed, known as 
the “father of Ohio orchards,” who for 
thirty years traveled the length and 
breadth of that great state, planting apple 
seeds and pruning and caring for the trees 
that grew from them will be told by 
wer Carl Hottes, on “Along the Garden 
Path.” 


There will also be a garden-pool story 
by Jean Hersey, a rock-garden annual 
story by Martha Pratt Haislip, a peren- 
nial story by Robert Van Tress, a flower- 
show story by Clara Browning Goodman, 


| and a stirring, stimulating story by Dr. 


J. Horace McFarland, former president 
of the American Civic Association, on how 
cities and towns can finance civic-beauti- 
fication. And of course the Dirt Gardener 
will have his say. 


“Week-ends in the Open,” by W. H. 
Tusler: an architect who built a log cabin 
for his own year-around use tells you how 
to do it. 


“Get Out Your Paints and Brushes,” 


urges Dorothy Stacey Brown, and shows | 


photographs of unpainted furniture pieces 
of good design that simply bloom when a 











Home GARDENERS 

















Fertilized Transplanting Pots 


Now you can use the same Avoid transplanting troub! 
acted ichousd by werente si et Gol giamty gut ond 
Florists and Market Gardeners alll. will never know 


for years. they've wok. moved; but con- 
Each pot is treated with tinue uninterrupted growth, 
Balanced Plant Food—e scien- —_ reaching maturity weeks ahead 


time with more abundant 
and luxuriant yield. You will be 


tific tonic and stimulant — 
which pode grematn plant 


| vigor, health and color proud of your garden successes. 

with every order, complete directions, “How to 

_ é the Best and Earliest Vegetables and 
We "2 al or Express on All Orden 


Wh x1% . He = Pots with Holders—postpaid a. - 
: +e : 50 Pots with Holders—postpsid 
e4 «x 


100 Pots with Holders—postpaid $3 $3.00 
Combination of ell deve tanb~ eel $7.00 


Check, Money Order, Cash or Stamps Accepted 
it you prefer C.O.D. Shipment—you pay above prices plus 






postage. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
PLANT PROTECTOR CO., , DEPT. B 


CURE mee ot BOE 


Prestiouning Beauties. 6 Healthy 

Ready to grow. All will bloom 
thie at, RADIANCE, (red); SEN- 
SATION, (crimson); SUNBURST, (yel- 
low); MADAM BUTTERFLY, (pink); 
Betty, (pink); KaIsERIN, (white). 


SPECIAL OFFERS 








12 Gladiolus . . . 39c 3 New +~ > - 50c 
4 Giant Hibiscus . 49c 4 Fancy Ferns . . 48c 
G Geraniums  . 49c 6 Petunias . . . 39¢ 
6 Snapdragons . 42¢ = Pansies 


38c 
Perennials, all dif. 49c 
3 Hardy Carnations 48c 


All plants mailed postpaid. Send your order todav. 


j 
| New Catalog — 100 pages of Plants. Seeds, Bulbs — FREE. 





handy man or homemaker sets his or her | 


brush to them. A nest of tables, a book- 
case, a chest of drawers, or a decurative 
screen, and colors that harmonize—bone 
white with gold or red, woods brown with 
green, powder blue and silver. Try it! 
Mrs. Brown tells exactly how to. 


“The Bobbie Burns Community Play- 
house,” by Ellen D. Wangner: Located 
in Wychwood, beautiful New Jersey town 
that belongs to its children as well as to 
its grown-ups, this quaint community 
playhouse for the children is believed to 
be the only true-to-scale reproduction in 
the world of the birthplace of the great 
poet. It cost $500 and is the realization of 
a dream of one Arthur Rule. 


and-- 
FAVORITE RECIPES 


from the White House 


In addition to the recipes, many in- 
teresting and little-known facts about 
America’s most famous family will be re- 
vealed in this story by Mary Hassler 
Culbertson, who has visited in both the 
Crum Elbow home of the Roosevelts and 
in the White House. You’ll enjoy this 
different story about our “first family.” 








H. W. BUCKBEE pece's iS Rotktora’n mt. 





ts Jung’s 


Earliest Tomato: 


The Earliest ofall. Regular price 15c per pkt. but to 
introduce Jung’s Quality Seeds will send a trial yas of 
this Tomato and Carrot, Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Superb 
Asters, Everlasting Flowers Garden Pinks, Giant Sweet 
Peas and Everblooming Zinnias, 10 pkts. in all, if you 
will enclose 10c, in Canada 20c 

A coupon worth 10c sent with each collec- 

tion and catalog. Our catalog is filled with 
unusual bargains in seeds, plants and shrubs. 


J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta.2, Randolph, Wis. 





Oka Cherry, Chinese Elm, Dolgo 
Crab, Red Lake Currant— many 
other new fruits and flowers. Catalog. 








| Burpee’sGiant Zinnias 
‘3 Pkts tor IO¢ 


Three beautiful Giant Mammoth Zinnias, 
one full-size packet each of Scarlet, Yellow, 
and Rose (regular value 30c) postpaid for 
only 10c. Don’t miss this remarkable ‘‘get- 
acquainted’ offer. Send 10c today. 

Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. Worl<’s greatest garden guide 


| describing all pa flowers and vegetables. Burpee’s guar- 
| qatesd seeds. 


Lower prices. Write for free BOOK today. 
. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 748 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 










Hauck Kerosene Weed Burner kills weeds, seeds and stalk com: 

9 pletely, cheaply +- safely, 2000 degrees heat. Also used for die die- 
itry houses, animal pens, repairs to tractor at 

machinery, etc. Deliveries from ee Cotenat, 

Francisco. Free Rooklet on New. 

Hauck Mtg. Co., 121 Tenth St. B St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


an 
















Water Lilies 


RARE and CURIOUS FISH 
Exquisite Water Lilies, Beautiful Pool 
Plants, Brood Goldfish, Tropical Fish, 
Amphibia. Free price list illustrated tn colors. 


PUTNAWM’S, Washington Bidg., Buffalo, M. Y. 





— onto he et 








Lead the Precious Metal 


[ Begins on page 4o | 


teries, leather, artificial silk, and certain 
kinds of steel, together with smelters and 
refiners of metals. 

One of the least known but most im- 
portant uses of lead is in making high- 
quality glass and porcelain. Those choice 
tumblers in the china closet, that lead- 
heavy cut-glass bowl on the sideboard, the 
bulb of your electric reading lamp, the 
spectacles on your nose, the lenses of your 
camera, your field glass, your microscope 
—all these contain lead in amounts that 
vary from 20 or 30 percent in fine table- 
ware to 75 percent in the best optical 
glass. The more of this ordinary substance 
glass contains, the brighter, tougher, 
clearer, and heavier it is. 


Leap glass is “‘flint’”’ glass. Cheap glass, 
which ordinarily contains lime instead of 
lead, is ““crown”’ glass. How do they put in 
the lead? Well, glass is composed of cer- 
tain silicates, which you or I would prob- 
ably call “sand.” The glassmaker mixes 
these silicates with certain other sub- 
stances, such as sodium, potassium, cal- 
cium, and lead, and melts the whole down 
into a transparent mass, which is glass. 
When he combines his silicates with red 
lead—which is the oxide of metallic lead 
that is usually used in glassmaking—the 
result is flint glass. Such glass is very 
heavy, comparatively soft, easily cut or 
engraved, melts at comparatively low 
temperatures, and, on account of its den- 
sity, has a “high refractive index” —which 
means that it bends rays of light that pass 
thru it, at a much greater angle than or- 
dinary glass, because of the resistance of- 
fered to the light by the dense lead. This 
additional refractive efficiency is very im- 
portant in optical glass, and has made 
possible vital scientific discoveries thru 
microscope and telescope that could not 
have been made without the help of lead. 


INCIDENTALLY, paste jewels, being 
made of flint glass, owe tolead their ability 
to achieve something closely approaching 
the high refractive index of the very dense 
precious stones, such as the diamond, tho 
without their durability. 

The glazes and enamels used on porce- 
lain are really flint glass. The glaze may 
be left transparent, to reveal color of the 
pottery, or it may be delicately tinted like 
stained glass; or some opaque coloring 
may be added—in which case the glaze 
becomes an “‘enamel.” In making ssther a 
glaze or an enamel, the potter grinds flint 
glass to a fine powder, mixes the powder 
with water to make paste, and applies 
the paste to the object to be glazed, either 
with a brush or by dipping. A hot oven 
then melts the ground glass; it flattens 
out into a beautiful coating, and the trick 
is done. 


THE rubber insulation of the electric 
wires in your home probably was vulca- 
nized with the help of lead to make it 
tough, and the same is true of the tires on 
your car, and your raincoat, and your 
rubber overshoes. Telephone and light 
wires are often sheathed in lead. Electric 
fuses are a blend of lead and tin, that 


melts under an overload of current, not | 


unlike solder. Solder itself is an alloy of 
lead and tin and is used for hundreds of 
purposes, including the joining up of parts 










SHE LOOKS TEN 
YEARS OLDER 
THAN WE ARE 





Dishwashing with harsh soaps will 

coarsen hands so quickly, leave 

them red, rough, old. 

That’s why clever women use Lux 
for dishes. Lux has 

none of the harmful 
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WHY, SHE WAS IN 
SCHOOL WITH ME. ITS 
HER DISHPAN HANDS 

THAT MAKE YOU 
THINK HER OLDER 


~ 













People judge a woman’s age by her 
hands—don’t let yours get old-looking! 


alkali ordinary soaps often contain. 
Its gentle suds protect the natural 
oils, leave hands smoothly white 
and young after their dishpan 
beauty care. Lux for all your dishes 
costs less than I¢ a day. 


LUX EVERY DAY KEEPS 


OLD HANDS AWAY! 























O piant— 


Ne matter where you live, the time to plant 
is shown on every packet of Mandeville 
Triple Tested Seeds. A map on each packet tells 
when that particular variety should be planted 
in your garden. 


ae py yer, | 
TRIPLE TESTED 


1; Germination 
2: Quality of flowers 
3: Completeness of mixtures 


Over 70,000 dealers sell Mandeville Seeds. One 
of them is near you, with a complete assortment 
of the latest novelties as well as the standard 
varieties. Do these two things, and you'll have 
a better, more interesting garden this year: 
1: Get your seeds from a Mandeville dealer. 
2: Send a postcard to us for a free copy of 
*“Flower Garden Suggestions," compiled by the 
Mandeville Research Dept. It also explains a 
startling offer by which you can obtain _ 
two new varieties and the Wonder Packet. 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
DEPT. B, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Flower Seed Specialists for 58 Years 
FOF OB OF OF FOF OF |) 

















Asimele, inexpensive sprayer 
of either the bucket or the 
compressed air type, has saved 
many a garden from serious damage by 
insect and a ao “Learn how to 
spray” say successful gardeners, “if you 
would reap what you sow.” And these 
same advisors will tell you that there is 
nothing better than MYERS Spray 
Equipment. Styles and sizes, hand or 
ower, to suit all needs. Send today for 
ree Spray Guide and Catalog. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
88 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 


Send your free Spray Guide 
and Catalog to (SP46) 








Name____ a 


Address_ a 
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HE HAD NEVER HEARD 
OF ROLSCREENS 


Bernc unacquainted with Rolscreens of 
Pella is one of the few reasons why any 
householder should continue to be satis- 
fied with ugly, troublesome, light-obstruct- 
ing, old-fashioned screens, For Rolscreens 
offer a veritable wealth of convenience, 
economy and home-beautification. 

Permanently installed, Rolscreens need 
not be put up and taken down each year. 
A touch of the fingers, and they roll up 
onto hidden rollers—like a window shade 
—out of the way and sight. A pull and 
they're on duty. They clean themselves 
each time they’re rolled. No wide frames 
to shut out light. No trouble getting at 
flower boxes or window outsides. Made 
with special, electroplated “AluminA”— 
strong, clear-vision wire-cloth that will far 
outlive Rolscreens’ TEN-yEAR GUARANTEE. 

Any type or size window—casement or 
double-hung—can be quickly Rolscreened 
—inside or outside; full length or half. 
With fifteen patented features, they're the 
most extraordinary of all rolling screens. 
And the most economical in the end. Time 
payments, if desired. Coupon brings com- 
plete information. 


ROLSCREENS 


°, > e yee ae * 





RotscREEN Company, 544 Main Street, 
Pella, Iowa. 

Send illustrated booklet describing beauty, 
convenience and utility of Rolscreens. 


Name 





P. O. Address___ 
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IMMENSE four-year-old 
F\plants for quick blooming. 
~ ’ “BRIARCLIFF”? — parent of the 
sensational new red rose ‘“‘Hoity- 
woop” and identical, except color, 
which is deep glowing pink. Gor- 
geous flowers, enormous, 6 inches 
across, double, fragrant. This plant will produce 
at once and continuously dozens of magnificent 
blooms, under ordinary home conditions. 

For only 25¢ — get acquainted with the famous 
“‘Dingee Roses.’’ Postage stamps or silver 
(wrapped). This notice will not appear again. 
Order today while the stock lasts! 


“‘Guide to Rose Culture’’— FREE 
Booklet, exquisitely illustrated, free on request. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


Est. 1850 Box 490, West Grove, Penna. 
Otpest Rose Mart Orper House IN AMERICA 






















Garden Statuary 


FOR GARDEN, SUNROOM 
OR CONSERVATORY 


Diploma awarded to 
our superb exhibit in 
Diorama Hall, Horti- 
cultural Building, Century 
of Progress Exposition at 
Chicago, 1933. 

Send for illustrated booklet 
and prices. A beautiful col- 
ored bird decoy will be sent 
for 10c 


WAUKESHA GARDEN STUDIOS 


Dept. B434, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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Lead the Precious Metal 


in your telephone system, your lighting 
system, and your radio. 

The trap under your kitchen sink is of 
lead. The waste pipe that joins your 
plumbing with the city sewer has sections 
that have been made leak-proof at the 
joints with the help of melted lead or 
packed lead wool. 


PLacep in strategic positions here and 
there about your home may be glass fire 
extinguishers, each in a bracket, each 
held bom falling to the floor by a fuse of 
lead and tin alloy that will melt and re- 
lease the extinguisher at a temperature of 
160 degrees. There are other automatic 
fire-extinguisher systems. All rely on the 
melting point of that lead fuse. 

Your home, if you insisted on the best 
paint for it, is protected within and with- 
out by a coating of linseed oil and white 
lead. White lead has a natural affinity for 
linseed oil possessed by no other white 
pigment. When the two are mixed togeth- 
er and the resulting paint is applied, it 
anchors deeply into the surface, forming 
a tough, elastic film that wears away slow- 
ly and evenly. The importance of this dis- 
tinctive wearing-away action ranks right 
alongside the great durability of the paint 
itself; for it means the elimination of the 
expensive burning and scraping treat- 
ment, which is always necessary before 
new paint can be applied over old paint 
that fails by cracking, scaling, or peeling. 


Rep LEAD, the oxide which is used in 
making flint glass, sticks with peculiar 
affection to iron, and makes the red paint 
which is so widely used to preserve iron 
construction work from the rust that 
would otherwise consume it. Thus white 
and red lead between them achieve a total 
annual saving of property from destruc- 
tion and decay that is almost beyond 
calculation. 

In Europe a common word for a roof is 
“leads,” because sheet lead has immemor- 
ially been used as the most permanent 
roofing known. The tarnish, or “rust,” 
that gathers on lead forms a tough film of 
sub-oxide a thousandth of an inch thick, 
and protects the metal underneath from 
further attack. It’s good for a million 
years if the building will last that long. 


Tr E crankshaft of your automobile turns 
on a journal composed of a soft, pliable, 
smooth, strong substance called Babbitt 
metal. It is a kind of metallic wax, with a 
strength no wax possesses. You can dent 
it with your fingernail; it is smooth as a 
baby’s skin; it is so strong nothing can 


crush it. No heavy machinery, dependent | 


on the moving of heavy metal against 
heavy metal, could move without Bab- 
bitt to hug the axels and let them move 
with a minimum of friction. Ball bearings, 
useful for lighter work, would not be 
strong enough. Not a railroad train, for 
instance, could move without Babbitt. 
Babbitt is an alloy of soft metals. Original- 
ly it was tin, antimony, and copper. Now 
it usually contains lead; and one form of 
Babbitt called “Frary metal” is 80 per- 
cent lead. 


Leap is an essential ingredient in print- 
ers’ metal, from which the type was cast 
for printing this and all other pages of 
Better Homes &§ Gardens. Since lead makes 








possible rapid and cheap production of | 
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BLUE RIBBON $ 
DAHLIA Plants 
VALUE $4.00 
Bagdad—Bright scarlet; Jim Moore—Yellow and 
salmon; Josephine G—Rose pink, shaded yellow; 
Kathleen Norris—True rose pink; King Midas— 
Sulphur yellow; Mary Ellen—Violet rose; Thomas 


A. Edison- Royal purple; Treasure Island — Apri- 
cot, gold and rose. 


GIANT DECORATIVE $ 
DAHLIA Roots 
VALUE $2.00 


Jersey's Beacon— Scarlet, reverse buff; Altamont 
—Tyrian rose; Margaret W. Wilson—Phiox pink; 
Jersey's Beauty — True pink ; Robert Scott —Apri- 
cot and rose; Jane Hall —Buff yellow. 

The above collections are all large, exhibition var- 
ieties, labeled, delivered postpaid, and fully guar- 
anteed. Both collections for $3.25. 


OUR 1934 CATALOG 


A revelation to flower lovers filled with advice 
and guidance to successful dahlia culture. The lat- 
est novelties, the best stundard varieties, 
from the largest to the smallest. 

Write for free copy 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


WW. Maytrott. Box B VINELAND. ALJ. 
100 MASTODON AND 200 DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS $2.00 


100 Blakemore and 100 Premier Strawberry Plants. 1.00 
4 Ea., Worden Niagara, Agawam Grapevines, 2 yrs. 1.00 
12 Welch's Concord Grapevines, 2 yrs 
50 Asparagus, 12 Rhubarb, 6 Horseradish Crowns. 


OTASH-FED 

















10 Downing Gooseberries or C herry Currants, 2 yrs. 1.00 
100 Cumberland Black cap Raspberries........... 2.00 
20 Apples, 5 Delicious, 5 Grimes, 5 Jonathan, 2 
Duchess, 3 Wealthy- 2 yr. 4 ft. trees .-. 3.50 
10 Richmond or Montmorency Cherries, 2 yrs.... 2.00 
3 Waneta, 2 Sapa, 2 Terry, 3 Apricot Plums... .. 2.50 
10 Elberta Peaches or your ‘choice of varieties. 1.75 
6 Hydrangeas, A. G. or P.G. or 6 Red leaf Barberry 1.00 
5 Teplitz Roses, . xe. IEE. an 55 bois 3:5'2.0 1.00 
6 Peonies-( Irtegat, faxima and Superba........ 1.00 
20 Spirea VanHouttei or 25 Jap Barberry, 18 inch.1.00 
10 Red bush Honeysuckle or dwarf Spirea, 18 inch.1.00 
12 Hardy Phlex or 30 German Iris, 10 best sorts... 1.00 
10 Regai Lillies or 60 Glads, 6 best colors......... 1.00 
10 Chinese Elms or Russian Mulberry, 4 ft. 1.00 


Good two year shrubs and 4 ft. branc hed trees, all pre- 
paid. Order from this ad. Checks accepted. Satisfaction 


or money back. Wholesale catalog _. colors ‘free 
WELCH 


NURSERY, SHENANDOAH, TOWA 









Hundreds of Brilliant Baby Blooms. Glorious 
Colors. Grow anywhere. Double Flowers. Last 
all summer. #REE—Write today and get NEW 
GOOD LUCK LIST “SURE-TO-GROW” 
FLOWERS. Also over 100 seeds of New Pom- 
Pon Zinnias, if you enclose 3c postage. 

GOODLUCK GARDENS, Dept. 122, Paradise, Pa. 


LOOK AT THIS BARGAIN $ 50 
100 LARGE VIGOROUS BULBS _—— 
1 TO 24% IN. DIAMETER FOR 

From 150 fine prize winning Kunderd varieties mixed 
to give wide range of color. All Strong Fresh Bulbs, 
guaranteed to bloom. The GREATEST Gladiolus Bar- 
gain Ever. Shipped promptly, Prepaid. 

CHARLES GROVE MONTICELLO, ILL. 


’ Gardenr weacter 
ite be Harrows, Cultivates, zDD 

Seeds, Mows, Pulls Loads, etc. g 
2 Cylinders - 5 Horse Power 
Write Nowfor Complete Catalog 


ALLIED MOTORS corp. 
Minneapolis, — New Y 














$161 E. Henn. Weet Street 
ok cuen sup Foe Ag IAL 
ters im- 
BY mine ‘ion Oe e gf 
oem making’ Werle: Test 
re will 861 cond Be 00 seeds) Giant Flowering 
Mix 10 colors, weeits Hone is enclosed for postage. 
1934 Seed Book with 7 Discount Coupons included. 
F. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 46, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 





Specials: Help Us Celebrate 


Ten years ago I exchanged afew Strawberry plants for a few Iris 
plants. Now I have the world’s largest Iris Farm. 

Thirty varieties gorgeous hardy Iris plants only $1. Seven 
varieties Fragrant Red Iris, thirty cents, stamps. All plants 
labeled and postpaid. List of flowering plant Specials Free. 
A. B. KATKAMIER, iris Farm, Macedon, WN. Y. 


RARE JAPANESE WISTARIA 


nn nga Noda, purple flower clusters 4 feet long, $2.00 each. 
iolacea plena, double violet flowers, and Rosea, pink 

p 18-inches long, $1.50 each. Write for information 

about these grafted plants that bloom. 

A. E. Wohlert, 933 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 











type, it makes possible rapid and cheap 
production of the printed work, on a huge 
scale. Thus, not with a silver key or a 
golden key, but with a leaden key, science 
unlocks the treasures of the human spirit 
thru the modern printing press, for which, 
also, it helps supply the paper. 

In addition, metallic lead has scores of 
uses directly attributable to its peculiar 
malleability and weight. For instance, the 
sash weights that enable you to open or 





close the big window in your living-room | 


at a touch are probably of lead. The mason 


who laid the walls of your brick house, if | 


you have one, used a plumb-bob made of 
lead. If at your summer cottage you have 
a gasoline lamp or lantern, a lead washer 
confines the air you pump into it. 


“By THE MARK TWAIN!” called the 
man casting the lead at the bow of the old 
Mississippi River packet as she felt her 
way cautiously down the uncertain 
channel of that tricky stream. And so a 
famous humorist who began life as a river 
pilot got his famous name—from the 
jargon used with the sounding lead. 

Women’s dresses and coats are often 
weighted with lead buttons to make them 
hang right and resist up-drafts. 

Krom what container did you squeeze 
your toothpaste or shaving cream this 
morning? Mine came out of a collapsible 
tube—made of lead. 

Step around to the grocery store, and 
you'll find that not all tea comes in a tin 
can. Some of it still, as in old days, comes 
wrapped in lead foil. 

Next time you go to church, investigate 
the pipes of the organ—if you can reach 
them. They are made of lead, because lead 
does not vibrate. Some of the toys you 
bought for the kiddies last Christmas were 
probably made of lead. And the medal 
your small boy brought proudly home 
from school last week for not misbehavi ing 
too much—that was probably made of 
lead, too. 





Fin ALLY, lead is used for anchoring ob- 
jects to stone, concrete, or brick construc- 
tion. A hole is made, lead is poured or 
pounded into it; a screw, spike, or bolt is 
driven into the lead—and there it stays. 
Turnstiles in the subway, chairs, and 
benches on concrete floors, fire escapes on 
stone buildings, traffic signals on city 
pavements—all hold fast by the grace of 
lead. 

Lead pipe conveyed water to the baths 
of ancient Rome. Dig it up and you find 
it still good after twenty centuries. The 
Latin word for lead is plumbum. Hence 
“plumber,” a man who works with lead. 
His craft, like that of the smith, reeks with 
the traditions of an honorable antiquity; 
and the man whose name is Plummer in 
the telephone book can hold up his head 
in pride with him who bears the mighty 
name of Smith. It is a trumpet sounding 
from out the past, and it heralds the story 
and the glory of Lead. 


* 


Tuis 1s the tw relfth story - Better 
Homes & Gardens’ Home World of 
Wonders series, which is ever: rn be- 
ing talked about as one of the most fasci- 
nating features appearing anywhere in 
any magazine. Moreover, a great book- 
publishing company has written us for 
the book rights to the series. 

The thirteenth Home World of Won- 
ders story will appear in an early issue. 


—THE EDITORS. ; 
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FENCES ARE COMING TO LIFE 





FENCES, instead of being “just fences,” 
are springing into life and becoming a 
living part of the home landscape. Gar- 
dens no longer stop abruptly at the fence, 
but climb it and make of it a wall of foli- 
age. Hundreds of photographs of fence 
gardens have been sent to us revealing 
remarkable originality in designing and 
cultivating this new, space-saving verti- 
cal type of garden. 

Start a fence garden this year. Begin 
with the foundation—erect a sturdy, per- 


manent, and inconspicuous type of fence. 
Pittsburgh Fence with its uniformly 
heavy gauge wires is the ideal fence gar- 
den foundation. Your hardware or build- 
ing supply dealer will show you the vari- 
ous styles. Ask him for “Pittsburgh” 
Fence. It is made of copper-bearing steel, 
doubly protected against rust, and will 
give you many, many years of service. 
Get your fence up now and be ready 
to plant your fence garden when the 
weather permits. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, UNION TRUST BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pittsburgh Lawn Fence 














r 
FREE Fence | PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 

Garden Book 752 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Gives you a lot | Gentlemen: 

- ae — | Please send a free copy of your Fence Garden book. 
tions, Fully illus- | 

trated. Send for Name 

your copy. Use | 

the coupon. i Address 

















For luscious vegetables plant 


FERRY’S 


PUREBRED VEGETABLE 


SEEDS 


Your neighborhood store sells 


5 


them in fresh dated 
packets for only... 























TEETERBABE 
JUMPER SEAT] 

AUTO SEAT | 
HIGH CHAIR 


A great aid to mothers in car- 
ing for baby. A jumper seat 
that gives baby the exercise 
it needs to strengthen its ab- 
dominal muscles. An auto seat 
that is absolutely safe. When 
placed on an arm-chair, it 
takes the place of a high chair 
Gives you all three necessities at the price of 
one. Get yours today. Ask your dealer—or 
write for FREE circular. 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION CO. 

4576 St. Jean Ave. Detroit Mich. 













STOP LEAKS 


MAKE LOOSE PARTS TIGHT 





















MOOTH-ON NO 1 stops 
Home » Auto leaks of water steam, oil, 
REPAIRS gas, smoke Makes a_ pressure- 
—> tight seal at joints, cracks orf 
wil ) breaks in pipes, boilers, radiators, 
au ___, tanks, pails ete Makes loose 
err | handles, nuts, bolts, serews tight 
Keemma) Stops leaks in auto radiators, 
wade oe cracked water jackets, keeps nuts 
V and hub caps tight. Applied cold 
<) Holds in metal, tile, wood. Make 
with these repairs yourself and avoid 
OTH-ON expense and delays for profession 
al fixers. Easy if you follow in- 

Write for structions in the booklet. 

Get Smooth-On No. 1 in 
7-oz. or 1 or 5-lb can from any 
hardware store. 
Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 67, 
Jersey City, 


570 ¢ wee Ave. 












FASTER! 


Execrric Hedgeshear cuts hedges, shrubs and 
grass 10 times faster than hand methods. Saves 
hours of back-breaking work. Cuts light or heavy 
rowth easily. Makes 10,000 sharp cute a minute, 
| Weighs only 5% Ibs. Runs from any lighting socket, 
Used by leading Horticulturists and Gardeners. 
FREE DEMONSTRATION —W rite for free demon- 
stration—no obligation. 

SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 


g 1731 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. ¥ 2 


April, 1934 
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House in Hempstead, L. 1. Architects, Godwin, oe 
& Patterson. Painted with Cabot’s Dousie-Warte and 
Gloss Collopakes. 


Collopakes Keep This | 
Prize House Young 


In 1931, when this house won the House Beau- 
tiful 3rd prize, the brick walls were painted with 
one coat of Cabot’s Dousie-Wuirte and the iron 
work and trim with Cabot’s Green Gloss Collo- 
pakes. When this picture was taken in 1933, all 
the painted surfaces were still fresh and bright. 

Cabot's Collopakes have covering and lasting 
qualities which impress every one who uses them. 
They will make your home look and stay like 
new. Dovsre-Wuite has tremendous hiding 
power and brilliant whiteness. Cabot’s Gloss 
Collopakes keep their bright color and gloss even 
— severe weather conditions. Use the coupon 


7 Cabot s 
Collo opak es 


FOR EVERY PAINT USE 


i 4 4 ' 141 Milk Street 
Auut Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Please send me your Color Card and full information about 
Cabot’s Collopakes. 

HANSSEN SRE RSG ai ee cn EAT, Ay Oe 
ADDRESS . suvseesabeenbpeatace shcansenenensdiauasecorsaeas BHG4-34 








‘MY OLD RUG 
g SAVED ME | 
| ABOUT $2020" 


You, too, will bes 
find it a thrilling . 1934 
new experience to ORC 
send us a bundle of 


Your OLD RUGS 
and Clothing... 


and Ten days later receive 
luxuriously soft, modern 
Seamless, Reversible 


that will win the praise 
of family and friends. 
JUST PHONE the Railway 
Express to call, or ship by 
freight at Our ” Expense. 


FR E TO EVERY 


READER 

- . mail coupon or lc 
postal for the beautifu] 
big 60th Anniversary 
Olson Rug Book that 
shows 60 rich new Ori- 
ental, plain and Early 
American patterns in 
actual colors in model 
rooms; describes our 
™ Patented Process of 
: reclaiming your ma- 
terials. Sizes for any 
need. Week’s Trial. 
Factory-to-You. 
We have no Agents 


OLSON RucG Co. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. E-80 


YES, send me FREE and postpaid, your new 
Rug Book in colors and low thrift-time prices: 
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Easter 


Menus 


FROM 


A Home Easter Breakfast of — 


Pineapple Juice 
Lamb Chops With Bacon 
Toasted English Muffins 
Coffee 
(Daffodils on the Table) 


Preserves 





A Home Easter Dinner of — 


Mushroom Soup 
(Use canned, it’s good 
and so easy to prepare) 


| Roast Ham Scalloped Potatoes Carrots 
| Fried Peach Halves 

Asparagus with Hollandaise Sauce 

| Ege Biscuits or Rolls 


Salad of Watercress and Dandelion Green 
with chopped hard-cooked egg 
and French Dressing 


Ice Cream on Toasted Sponge Cake 
Coffee 


A Home Easter Supper of — 
Salad Bowl 


(Tomato, celery, cucumber, head lettuce, 
radishes with French Dressing) 


Chicken Sandwiches Cheese Sandwiches 
(White Meat) (Cream Cheese) 


Tea 


Nuts Candy 


Suggested Late Snacks— 


1. Chop Suey, Hot Tea, Cookies. 


. Scrambled Eggs with Frizzled Ham 
(sliced from the dinner ham), Buttered 
Toast, Coffee. 

3. Two-Decker Sandwiches of Canned 
Baked Beans and Broiled Bacon, 
Cocoa, Salted Wafers. 

| 4. Welsh Rarebit, Melba Toast, Hot Tea. 

e 5. 


i) 





Make-Your-Own Sandwiches (of as- 
sorted cheeses and cold meats), Hot Tea. 


| BETTER HOMES & GARDENS | 


| 








Now you may enjoy a steady sub- 
stantial, extra income to spend as you 
choose, just for a little pleasant, easy 
work among friends and neighbors in 
your own community. No previous 
experience is necessary. 


For complete details of this simple 
plan for turning your spare time into 
ready cash, just fill out and mail this 
coupon. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


7204 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 


I’d like to know more about the Better Homes 
& Gardens plan for turning spare time into 


| Gentlemen: | 
| money. Please send me the details. | 
| PET OL Pee OT Ce COT Eee 


Det DOs «606 s00iate vide be tiwswa ss | 


EE ee ee eee 





“ences” Ps \ Plalee g 7. Cen re) -] 


HUBER! Low prices still in 
effect but can’t be guaran- 
; teed! Amazing money-maker 
for farms, truck gardens, nurseries, 
ete. Plows, seeds, discs, mows, rakes, 
hauls: runs belt and shop machines. 
Gear shift models, 1 to 5 h.p. Costs 
7 pee hour to run. Write for FREE 
ATALOG and 10 DAY TRIAL 
OFFER. Address nearest office. 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 1604 
Galesburg, Kans., Columbus, Ohio 














This natural, weedless plant food makes 
lawns and ‘gardens ‘ow ingly. 
Supplies humus and elements neces- 


sary for healthy growth. 
Beautifully ihustrated iF a EE 
New 48 page 
guide giving complete information on 
garden ng sent free upon re- 


mm quest to te Manure Co. 
» Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Mlinois 


STRAWBERRIES 


Os Allen's 1934 Berry Book 
7a A tells how. Describes Dor- 

b sett and Fairfax, the most 
valuable new varieties. Copy free. 


THE. W F. ALLEN CO. 
305 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md. 
Gorgeous Colors 


IRISES—30 for $1.00 No Two Alike 

PEONIES—12 for $1.00 Rovrle Varieties 
FREE CATALOG WONDERFUL PRICES 
HOME GARDEN CO. LYSANDER, N. Y- 


PLANT OFFER 


Fifty Strawberry Plants 50c. Five Assorted Shrubs $1.00. 10 
large mixed Dahlia Bulbs $1.00. Twenty-five Gladiolus Bulbs 
—— 50c. These and dozens of other amazing offers de- 
ibed in our new Bargain Bulletin—sent Free on request. 
NEOSHO NURSERIES, DEPT, J NEOSHO, MO. 



















—six assorted, Guaran- 
teed Fruit Trees—$1.00. 
Twelve Grape Vines $1. 
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Mrs. Cde 
Share 


By Alfred Carl Hottes 


Wauen I see double petunias I always 
recall a story told me by Mrs. C. E. 
Strong, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

One day, enticed by a magazine adver- 
tisement, a certain Mrs. A. B. Cdef pur- 
chased a package of Ruffled Giant Double 
Petunias for 50 cents. 

This seemed a tremendous price for 
her to pay, for she was at the beginning 
of her garden enthusiasm. So she asked 
her neighbor, Mrs. G. H. Ijkl, who had a 
reputation for garden accomplishments, 
to sow the seeds on shares. 

Mrs. Ijkl was glad to, and about thirty 
seedlings came up. Half of them were very 
lusty, the others very weak and unpromis- 
ing. When the seedlings were ready for 
transplanting, Mrs. Cdef lost no time in 
calling for her share—every one of the 
most promising seedlings, remarking that 
she had paid s0 cents for the seed and that 


she was disappointed that her neighbor | 


had had such poor success raising plants 
from these wonderful seeds. 
Mrs. Ijkl had to take what was left. 


In THE summer, Mrs. Cdef was still 
complaining: “I paid 50 cents for the poor- 
est single petunias I have ever seen. Did 
your plants live, Mrs. Ijkl?” 

“Oh! yes,” said Mrs. Ijkl. “Come see 
them. They are the loveliest double sorts 
I have ever grown. 

A visit to Mrs. Ijkl’s revealed double 
petunias in boxes and borders. 

The expression on Mrs. Cdef’s face 
must have been a study. 

Mrs. Ijkl merely remarked casually: 
“You took the plants you wanted. I wasa 
trifle disappointed in the lot you left me 
for my trouble, but I rather thought that 
the weaker seedlings would. develop into 
the double flowers. Now I| am sorry I did 
not make you take some of the seemingly 
worthless seedlings.” 

As Hans Christian Andersen says, “It 
makes little difference whether one is 
born in a duck pond, provided that one 
hatches from a swan’s egg.” 
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WATER 


In Your Own Garden 
This fine FREE BOOKLET 


gives complete information 
Our new 1934 edition giving in- 
formation on water gardening 
issent FREE upon request. This 
is a complete catalog of Water 
Lilies profusely illustrated with 
natural-color photographs—and 
of Goldfish and Toy Tropical 
Fish. FREE. 


BIG VALUES 


in water-garden collections 
Special No. 1— Attraction, Paul Hariot, 
Marliac Albida, Marliac Rosea— 
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Y all choice First Quality Plants, 
Y the four for Gi esccénccnteads $5. 60 
Y Special No. 2—Sioux, Rose Arey, Mar- 
G \iac Albida—all choice First Qual- 
Y) ity Plants, these three only $3. 60 
ZY Special No. 3—The Marliac Trio— yel- 
Y low, pink, white—all choice First 
%G Quality Plants— these three for $2.25 
ZY, Order now to be sure of early delivery 





SOW DEPENDABLE 
GRASS SEED says 





Solve your lawn problem 
now. Re-seed with the 
Dreer Lawn Grass—a fa- 
mous mixture of the finest 
new-crop seeds which 
have been blended scien- 
tifically and re-cleaned to 


GARDEN 
eliminate worthless chaff. BOOK 
Pr. pkg., 25c; qt., 45c; 


4 qts., $1.40; peck, $2.50 — postpaid. 

Send now for your FREE copy of the216 
page Dreer’s 1934 Garden Book, the one 
complete guide to successful gardening. 


HENRY A. DREER 
14 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1934 








“PRIDE OF NEW 
CASTLE” — origi- 
nated by E. G. Hill 
—famous rosarian. 
Gorgeous, deep POSTPAID 
crimson flowers—7 inches across. 
Bigger, more fragrant than the 
far-famed New Castle “American 
Beauty.” Grows 4 feet high. Most 
superb crimson garden rose in the 
world. Strong healthy growth—free from dis- 
ease. Blooms constantly. Cheap at $1.00. 
Order today, strong l-year plants 25c, post- 


paid—stamps or silver (wrapped)! No further 
notice. Do it now! 


‘sRoses of New Castle’ —FREE 


(38th edition) of America’s leading rose catalog. This 
superbly illustrated book offers a marvelous collection 
of roses that have made this spot known the world 
over as “THE ROSE CITY.” Write for it TODAY! 


HELLER BROTHERS CO. 


Box 464 New Castle, Indiana 
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DREER’S. 


LILIES 


g GH so easy and inexpen- 


sive to install, a well-planned Lily Pool is a gor- 
geous gem for your grounds throughout the 
whole garden season. It bursts into lustrous 
bloom soon after frost and flowers gloriously 
every day untilc old weather comes again. Home 
beautification gains more from Water Garden- 
whether it be on an elaborate or a very 
simple scale, than from any other venture cost- 
ing so little in money 
time to plan your water garden. In any project 
from tub to elaborate formal pool we can assist 
you expertly—not only by supplying satisfac- 
torily your requirements for plants but with 
information and personal guidance. Notice our 
offer at the left. 
only a catalog of our plants and fish, but a com- 
prehensive guide to success in Water Gardening 
as well. Send for it today. 


HOOSIER AQUATIC GARDENS 


and effort. Now is the 


This FREE BOOKLET is not 


Affiliated with Grassyfork Fisheries, Inc. 


435 East Harrison Street, Martinsville, Indiana 


AN HONEST *5 VALUE IN QUALITY 


s EVERGREENS 





2 Pyramidal Arborvitae 
2 Golden Tipped Japanese Cypress 


2 Colorado Spruce 2 Retinospora Obtusa 


Every one 1 to 1 feet, a harmonizing grouping of shape- 
ly, well-rooted, nursery-grown Evergreens, ranging from 
steely blue to light and dark greens. A special price col 
lection that will add beauty to your home and enhance 


its value many times ite cost 













Regular Value $2.50 NOW 
ONE IRISH JUNIPER, tall shapely, columnar: 
ONE PFITZER JUNIPER, beautiful, spreading; 
ONE MUGHO PINE, low growing, colorful; 
ONE GLOBE ARBORVITAE, ball shaped 
ONE GREEK JUNIPER, bluish green, pyramidal; 
ONE YELLOW PLUMED CYPRESS, compact 
and pyramidal 
2 eae 4 BLUE HYDRANGEAS $105 
ooming § rdy 
3 RHODENDRONS, ito 1/, ft, $450 
Pad bah 


5 ink, Purple, Reddish 


NOVELTY PINK vioLErs 
F REE 


Ever-blooming, fragrant, Refi 
¥ R DENS 
1 a 7 Randolph Road, New Market, N. J. —— 
















ilustr ited Bargain List 








Save time, save work, 
save watering, keep down 
weeds and improve plant growth 
with this Speedy Cultivator. 
No chopping or hoeing—just 
draw sharp points thru 
soil. All professional nurs- 
erymen use it. Price $1. 


NARROW 2\-in. HOE 
The only tool that culti- 


vates quickly and safely 
around little plants and 

in crowded places. Only 2% 
inches wide, of forged steel, 
sharp on all sides. If not at 
dealer's, send 80c. 

Harry R. O'Brien's 64 IY 
GARDEN BOOK, “WH 


WHEN and HOW to PL ANT?! 
Garden secrets not given in 
seed catalogs. Ask at store 
where you buy tools or send 
10ec in coin to THE UNION 
FORK & HOE CO., 502 Dub- 
lin Ave., Columbus, Ohio, 
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Pact Bill! 


The Smiths saved 20% on their fuel 
billlast winter—yet they were far more 
comfortable. BALSAM-WOOL attic 
insulation did it by stopping costly 
heat loss. 

BALSAM-WOOL tucks into your attic 
floor or roof. It's easy to apply—in 


the average house, the work can be 
done in a few hours. BALSAM-WOOL 
is fire-resistant, waterproof and ver- 
minproof—and it will not settle. It 


insures permanent protection from 
extremes of heat and cold...annual 
savings. The cost is amazingly low; 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Now is the time to investigate 
BALSAM-WOOL. Mail the coupon. 


ae 





1 Woop CONVERSION CO., Room 112 
First National Bank Bldg., St. ’ Paul, Minn. 


' I want to know why Balsam-Wool insulation 
1 pays. Please send me the complete facts. 


; Name 
; I ae 
1 City State 














**Morning Glory’’ — A Mountain Mist Quilt Design 





\ 4 v's Easy and Simple 
pe ) Fill hice Own Quilts with 


MOUNTAIN MIST 


G.US PAT O 


QUILTING COTTON 


LREADY spread, uniform in thickness, and in 
one piece, full quilt size, it's as simple to use 
Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton as shaking out a 
piece of flannel. Glazene finish. Nolint. No pulling. 
No bunching. Result: perfect smoothness, even 
puffiness, easy washing. Needle-easy too, because 
of the soft, lacy web of the Glazene. An extra 
quality batt that costs no more. At dry goods and 

department stores, 

FREE Pattern With Every Roll 


Inside every Mountain Mist wrapper is a complete 
Mountain Mist Quilt Pattern, also a coupon that 
enables you to buy any of the other 35c 
prize-winning Mountain Mist Patterns for 
20c. If you want to buy Mountain Mist, 
write us for your dealer's name. Coupon 
below and 20c is good only for ‘‘Morn- 
ing Glory"’ Pattern pictured above. 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER COMPANY “#84 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed is 20 cents (coins preferred) for which send 
me the ‘‘Morning Glory’’ Mountain Mist Pattern. 
(Print name and address plainly in margin) 

Copyright 1934 The S. & F. Co, 














My Rock Dwellers 


[ Begins on page 30 | 


iris, goldentuft, small pinks, and Golden 
Groundsel. There’s nothing but what 
seems the gayer for having their pleasing 
spreads close by. 


THE CRESTED IRIS (J. cristata) looks 
almost too good to be true when snuggled 
close to a foe stone—it’s so delicately 
rich in its lavender and gold perfection. 
Its absurdly small rootstocks keep hump- 
ing up as tho convinced they should creep 
away like so many little turtles among 
rock-garden neighbors. I’ve pressed a 
firmly admonishing hand down upon its 
spreading clump and, so far, it has only 
advanced discreetly toward the pink 
thrifts and Rose Daphnes. 

No doubt I shall soon be a collector, for 
my sunny stretch is not going to be nearly 
long enough for all the spicy pinks I want 
or the fascinating Sedums and tiniest yar- 
rows. I could populate the whole place 
with Sempervivums, I like them so much. 
I want ai// the colorful dwarf iris. Then I 
have a new white Saponaria to put some 








place where it can set off the color of the | 


pink ones. I want every one of the thymes 
—their scents, their tiny leaves, and en- 
gaging small ways bewitch me. 


Orr at the edges where my stony out- | 


crop emerges from the soil, | have some 
thrifty clumps of Dwarf Polemonium and 
Forget-me-not Anchusa. It seems to me I 
could never have too many. Then laven- 
der makes the prettiest imaginable little 
shrublets beside out-lying stones. The 
more lusty Sedums, too, such as e//acoméi- 
anum, kamtschaticum, rubricaule, and 


fabaria, taper off the planting in a wholly 
soil and | 


satisfactory manner. Ordinary 
part sun suits them all. 

The dear little kitten-faced Johnnies, as 
I call my diminutive pansylike Violas, I 
count on, early and late. They pop up in 
the captivating fashion in cracks which 
my clumsier methods could never fill. 

I seldom think of my losses. Of course, 
I’ve had them! But the faint-hearts are 
so far out-numbered by equally lovable 
midgets which like me and my rock gar- 
den that, now, when a plant dies, I look 
at its empty place as an unexpected op- 
portunity to try out one more of the 
hundreds of desirable rock dwellers I 
haven’t had room for, up to then. 





Building the Rock Garden 


BrrorE you build your rock gar- 
den be sure to send for Leaflet B-G- 
92, ‘How to Build a Rock Garden,’ 
for from it you can learn the com- 
mon blunders often made but easily 
avoided. 

Here are the leaflet headings, and 
you know what they mean: rice 
pudding, turbans and tufa, crazy- 
quilt pattern, architectural rock 
garden, Nature’s rock garden, and 
garden museum. 

Address the Home Service Bu- 
reau, Better Homes & Gardens, 9304 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, 
and be sure to inclose a 3-cent 
stamp for return postage. 

















When we say no polishing, we mean NO 
POLISHING. “61 requires no attention for 
years. Dries in 4 hours with a rich, NON- 
SLIP tuster. It is heelproof, marproof and 
waterproof! Get it at paint and hardware 
stores. Pratt & Lambert-inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LAMBERT 


PRODODGC TTS 


PRATT & 


VARNISH 











Milbradt Power Lawn Mowers 


are pleasing owners of small 
and large lawns. They are 
light in weight and 
easily operated. 

Write for 







LAWNS new illustra- 
ted tal 

LIKE and select 

VELVET roper size 


Very Economical To Run 


MILBRADT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Established 1895 
2436-38 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Finer Brooms Nearer Garoens 


ADDAUNIT STAKE~DLANT SUPPORT 


For single plants, clumps, borders, high or 
low growing. Metal stake and wire tie 
comprise the unit. Light, neat, strong, 
durable. Highly endorsed by flower grow- 
ers everywhere. Price per dozen units, 
$1.25; 50, $4.50; 100, $8. Prepaid. 

aes ER GREENHOUSES, 
Box No. 1, NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


—" PaTENTeD 





DANDELIONS axa 


permanently with Killer-Kemical. No digging, no pulling 
or piercing. One shot does all the work. Developed by 
plant experts. Used by government, golf clubs, parks, 
home owners for 4 years. Ask for Killer-Kemical at 
department, hardware, seed stores. Or send $1 for quart 
can complete with applicator, postpaid. Or ask for in- 
formation on larger sizes. 


CHICAGO WEED KILLER COMPANY, Room 410, 
550 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Il. 


KINKADE, GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, Bn yc wo ator ry Plow 
for Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1035 331d Ave. $. £. ‘Minneapolis, Mina. 










Catalog 
Free 





Increase Poultry Profits 


Free Book ‘‘How to Raise Poultry for Profit,” explains 
methods of Harry M. Lamon, famous poultry authority. 
Tells how he hel hundreds to get more eggs, higher 
prices, breed select flocks, cut teed bills, avoid losses 
fethods ee | by colleges and leading ~ Rang men. 
You learn at home, uickly, easily. Rto oney-back 
agreement protects you. yet facts without obligation. 
Write for free book now. NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITU TR, 
Dept. 511B, 2005-15 St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











poutry | FP oultee ry Raisers! 


MAKE MORE MONEY from poultry this year. Read 

Poultry Tribune for all the newest ideas on feeding, 

culling, housing, —— etc. Every issue filled 

=~] | with practical, money-making omm. ° Five years for 

+ $1.00; one year trial suloutinilen ttc tin U. S. A. 


POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept. 33, Mount Morris, It. 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS 12 For $3.00 


ize L Shepard—Apricot Kathleen Norris— 

Wal diag ellow ee Alfred B i Pe? iolet 
Derrili W. Hart—Bron jane Cout—Gold and Buff 
and six other Soouaien worth $10.00. L Labeled and postpaid. 


H. ADRIAN SMITH, 1504 Howard Ave., UTICA, N. Y. 





























PANSY PLANTS — World's largest and most beauti- 
ful strain. Wonderful color combinations. 75 plants pre — 
$1.00. Hardy plants. Field-grown clumps. Delphi 

English Hybrids. Aquilegia, Long-spurred Hybrids, m™ 
pines, mixed colors. 10 plants Drep d $1.00. Your selec- 


tion. Satisfaction Guarante 
BREECE’S GREENHOUSES, Delaware, Ohio 
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A 50-50 
Garden 


lr WOULD be fun to have a 50-50 gar- 
den—a garden in which you could get a 
supply of a few vegetables and also some 
cutflowers. Almost every home-grounds 
is large enough to grow certain indispen- 
sable plants to add little finishing touches 
to meals. 

Those little onionlike plants, chives, are 
so delicious for salads and for mixing with 
Schmierkase. Then some day when you are 
looking for an unusual flower for a tiny 
bouquet you will cut the lavender blos- 
soms from the chives. Your neighbors will 
all exclaim at the beauty of this “rare” 
flower. Whereupon you ask them to smell 
of it and they will raise their hands in sur- 
prise to think that you have used vege- 
tables—and, moreover, an onion!—for 
flower arrangements. 

Mint is a gypsy and should never be 
planted in the orthodox garden, but near 
the garage or back door there is always a 
spot where you can have a plant and let it 


spread in its own sweet way. You will like | 


it in ice tea, for mint sauce, and some even 
use it to cook with green peas. 

And no plant is better than parsley for 
edging the vegetable garden. 

It is really surprising how much fun it 
is to set out at least one tomato plant and 
give it an adequate trellis. It is gratifying 
to have a constant supply of fresh, just- 
ripe tomatoes. 

Few of our gardens are big enough in 
which to raise all the cutflowers we want. 
But let’s have a row of zinnias, scabiosas, 
larkspurs, calendulas, marigolds, and 
snapdragons in our 50-50 garden. It is 
such a relief to have a spot where you can 
cut every flower in sight, for the more of 
these annuals you cut the more abundant 
bloom you will have a few weeks later. 

And in the big 50-50 garden, in which 
your rows are at least 10 feet long, you 
will. find that a wheel-hoe like the one 
below is a great time- and labor-saver. 








Wallhide, the Vitolized Oil paint, when [am f 
it brought One-day Painting to walls ~€ 
and ceilings. Waterspar Quick- drying FREE! 

Enamel for furniture and woodwork fits Color Guid 

right intothe Wallhide One-day Painting ae eee 

schedule. Even two coats dry the same Interior Decorators Color Rule and illus- 
day, though one coat is usually enough. rds Wineries” us eset cies 
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“AND BE SURE YOU 
SEND WATERSPAR” 








Brings One-day Painting to Furniture.. 


Ouichediyinf 


Waterspar Enamel 


Two remarkable Color Guides You'll find this quality enamel lasts 
Free! Mail coupon longer than ordinary kinds, yet costs no 


more to use. It comes in 18 sparkling, 
HOUSANDS never thought it could richcolorsthat harmonize with Wallhide. 

be this easy to make dull furniture For walls and ceilings your dealer will 
look new! Put on a coat of Waterspar. show you Wallhide in 15 petal-like 
Do it as late as 2 p.m. and your furniture colors. Mail the coupon now —— 
can be used before dinner time! 


color harmonies the way interior deco- 
This is the news people everywhere '¢0FS do. Famous Color Rule and new 
have waited for. They welcomed 


illustrated Color Booklet are free. 





. Ne York inte jecorator. Address: 
Go to your dealer today for Waterspar. Pittsburgh Plate. Glass Co. Paint and 
Varnish Division, Dept. 74, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Name 


WATERSPAR 


Quick-drying Varnish Enamel 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Paint and Varnish Division — Milwaukee, Wis. er. P. . co., 19% 
Polished Plate Glass, Duplate Safety Glass, Pennvernon Window Glass, Tapestry Glass, Mirrors, Ornamental Glass, 
Carrara Structural Glass, Cement, Calcium Chloride, Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Fertilizer, Red Wing Linseed Oil, 
Corona Insecticides, Dry Colors, Sundries, Gold Stripe Brushes, Interior and Exterior Paints and Varnishes. 
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PRIL is usually the 
month in which cities and 
towns put on clean-up and fix- 
up campaigns. They realize 
that it is to their own self-in- 
terest in a very practical way. 
for these activities increase the 
value of property and provide 
a better background for homes 
In reality, the idea is a part of 
the will to have a better home. 

Since this is a community 
affair, it suggests a thought as 
to just who is going to under- 
take the responsibility. You 
have heard people say, “They 
ought to have a nice park in 
this city.” Or, “They ought to 
beautify the river-bank.” In 
other words, there is one great 
big mythical character known 
as ““They” who is supposed to 
initiate everything—good and 
bad. “They” is another version of 
“Let George do it.” 


A\pPARENTLY there have been a 
great many far-seeing “Georges” in 
the United States. First, there was 
George Washington, who thought the 
city of Washington should be very 
carefully planned. But who are the 
“Georges” who have made Holland, 
Michigan, noted for its tulips; Ro- 
chester, New York, renowned for its 
ever-growing collection of lilacs? 
Which “George” planned the Mobile 
Azalea Trail? And who was the 
“George” who made Portland, Ore- 
gon, the rose city and Winsted, Con- 
necticut, the laurel city? 

“They” have adopted the ginkgo 
in Louisville, Kentucky, as their city 
tree and have planted it thruout the 
community. Fort Worth, Texas, is 
planting thousands of redbuds. Ak- 
ron, Ohio, is concentrating upon the 
wild crab. Pasadena has its annual 
rose festival. Pekin, Illinois, has ac- 
cepted the purple petunia as its city 
flower. Washington, D. C., is the 


BEFORE AND AFTER 
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cherry city of the East, and Salem, Ore- 
gon, the cherry city of the West. Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, is noted for its mag- 
nolia and azalea gardens, and also for its 
Gateway Path, which winds thru several 
streets in- the center of town. Topeka, 
Kansas, is known for its prizewinning 
rose garden. 

Texas is attempting to plant roses thru- 
out the entire state. Connecticut will 
plant Forsythias in every available spot. 
Three thousand dogwoods will be planted 
in Virginia thru the sponsorship of the 
Garden Club of Virginia. 


lr HAS been found highly valuable to 
have garden pilgrimages in various cities 
and towns—pilgrimages to search out all 
the byways and hidden corners and expose 
them to view once and for all. A More 
Beautiful America comes automatically 
when we get all the ash heaps out of the 
back yards and alleys, especially if for 
every one of the ash heaps there springs 
up a petunia. I feel sure that as soon as 
an ash heap grows into a petunia, a petunia 
will grow into a rose, and the rose into 
spireas, and the spireas will transform 








themselves into trees and ever- 
greens, and then into public 
parks, and the public parks will 
spread out thru the country, 
until all the roadsides become 
parkways. That is the value of 
example which works in re- 
modeling a landscape just as 
it works in the remodeling of 
homes. 


PorTLAND, MAINE, is es- 
tablishing a Longfellow Memo- 
rial Garden, and Springfield, 
Illinois, is hoping to get boys 
and girls of the whole United 
States to contribute toward a 
Lincoln Friendship Garden. If 
you live in the birthplace of a 
noted man you are lucky be- 
cause your city became noted 
by accident. Many communi- 
ties, because of their historical 
importance, have been stimulated to 
extra beautification activity. 


We ARE becoming mindful of the 
roadsides and realize the choice treas- 
ures in our native woodlands. Con- 
servation of wildflowers is not a silly 
sentimentality now. It is being con- 
sidered a national duty. Wildflower 
sanctuaries, bird sanctuaries, save 
the redwoods, save the dogwoods, 
save the Christmas greens—all these 
movements are making their mark. 


AMERICA is becoming more and 
more garden conscious, and to stimu- 
late an interest in matters which I 
have been mentioning, Better Homes 
& Gardens initiated the More Beau- 
tiful America Contest, which up to 
now has entries in all but nine states. 
In order of number of entries, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, Texas, Iowa, 
and Alabama are the leaders. Where 
is “George,” the person who does 
things? Has he enter- 
ed your community 
in the contest? 9 














A part of the Greenville, South Carolina, 
project, a winner in the last More Beauti- 
ful America Contest. Will your com- 
munity be a winner in the present one? 


Betrrer Homes & Garpens, April, 1934 








It's funny how @@man will go 
through life iopring little hints 
that he really ought to take. 


eae 
not getting to see the big 
shots the way you used to,’ he 


said, ‘what's the trouble ?’ 


—and boy# get a laugh! 

This is what it said: 

‘You mighfibe welcome every 
day 

if you would keep your breath 
okay.’ 


x 


Ta) 
5 te 
« Lf ne 
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| : 
Tr, z 
| tried to laugh it off; but | 
couldn't — that note™“was in 
| hated to think that 


such a hint was necessary— 
but, mister, | took if. 


earnest. 


‘Xm 


! used to be invited every- 


where. Then gradually people 
quit asking me. It had me 


puzzled. 


That jolted mé.1 tried to ex- 
plain but there wasn’t any 
explanation. What he said 


was true. 


‘Some wisecracker has been 
reading the ads and is trying 
to get my goat,’ | told myself 
—then I turned it over. 


Ee 
Evelyn and | afe engaged. 


Things are getting better at 
the office, too. What a chump 
a fellow is not to take pre- 
cautions against halitosis. 


ic: 


NE 


My girl (do you like her?) be- 
gan to act distant, too. Once 
she showed me a Listerine ad 
and asked me if | had read it. 
| muffed that one. 


Then on Valentine's Day I got 
relat- Moh MB silelt-Maleiiatiielt) Mmaeliill se] 
we kids used to send. 


‘ ol 

‘You may think thists a joke,’ 
was written ina bold hand, 
‘but it is far from it. Take this 
hint for your Gwn good.’ It was 


signed—’A Friend.’ 


S. éa} 


off to the theatre with 
Evelyn and thento a party 


Im 


afterward. It’s certainly greot 
Rom olomelelislsM-lielastmelel-lak 


A Worp To Tue Wise Isn't Atways Surricient 
(Sometimes 3 or 4 are needed) 


You may take it for granted that your 
breath is agreeable, but is i:? How do 
you know at this moment that it is not 
offensive to others? The insidious thing 
about halitosis (unpleasant breath) is 
that you yourself never know when 
you have it. And since the subject is 
a very delicate one, your best friend 
won’t tell you. 


Everyone is likely to have halitosis 


at some time or other. Ninety per cent 
of cases, says one dental authority, are 
due to fermentation of tiny bits of 
food particles skipped by the tooth 
brush and left clinging to mouth and 
tooth surfaces. 

A quick, safe way to get rid of un- 
pleasant breath is to rinse the mouth 
with Listerine. 


Listerine instantly halts fermenta- 


tion and checks the odors it causes. 
When you wish to put yourself on the 
safe side, do not trust to ordinary 
mouth washes which may be devoid of 
deodorant power. Use only Listerine. 
It deodorizes hours longer. Simply 
rinse the mouth with it every morning 
and night and between times before 
meeting others. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Before any appointment use LISTERINE to end Halitosis [ Unpleasant Breath] 











Noross the (ditors Dak 


| month an army of men larger than the American Ex- 
peditionary Force, armed with spades, shovels, hoes, rakes, 
trowels, and other implements is out in the open, stirring the 
soil, raking and burning rubbish, making their home grounds 
more attractive. 

There was once a day when men were heard to say, almost 
proudly, “I do all my gardening in my wife’s name.” 

True enough, the women were the pioneers of the American 
garden. If it had not been for them there is no telling how long 
it would have been before Americans had achieved attractive 
homes. The men were under the ban of a silly tradition—a 
relic of superstition—that ordained that women should do the 
gardening. Who started it? No one knows. 

All that has been changed. Last month I mentioned the 
greatly increased interest in cookery among men. The same is 
true of gardening. 


On page 7 of Better Homes & Gardens for November, 1929, 
was a full-page editorial concerning the “New Frontier of 
Civilized Ugliness,” which is gradually being conquered. For 
more than ad years we have frequently used that phrase, as 
indicating the new task that confronts American men. 

That phrase was employed at the very time of the market 
crash, and was prophetic of the new era which was being born. 

It is now more than ever apparent that the men of the nation, 
in the new scheme of things, are going to spend more and more 
time in their gardens—out in the open—building up their 
health and morale—utilizing time that would otherwise be 
devoted to production of commodities of which there is now 
a surplus. That is good, hard common sense. 

The garden therefore takes on a new significance. It is per- 
fectly obvious now that national prosperity is dependent upon 
an increasingly high standard of living, for the nation cannot 
live upon the employment furnished by the production of neces- 
sities alone. The garden is an economic factor. It utilizes 
products which mean a higher standard. 

A part of the “New Frontier” is a mental attitude. It is the 


ancient idea that gardening and home beautification in general 
are effeminate, unnecessary, and trivial. If we are to conquer 
that new frontier, we must beat down that absurd idea. The 
pioneers in the new movement find it necessary to demolish 
silly prejudices and hoary superstitions and taboos. This new 
task is not simply an esthetic adventure. It means hard dollars 
and cents. It means prosperity. In fact, when the project is 
amplified to include civic beautification and better housing and 
better living conditions in general, it means the biggest factor 
for prosperity, and, in fact, the only way out. It shows the way 
to a permanent and substantial prosperity. Men must have 
work. They can be given work in nurseries, seed-growing estab- 
lishments, carpet mills, linoleum factories, paint factories, in 
the implement trade, in plant-food factories—in hundreds of 
other places that could be listed—if those who can afford to 
pay for home and civic beautification will do this obvious thing 
that is necessary for national prosperity. 

But this need not be a great altruistic adventure alone. It 
has a very substantial element of self-interest. Just think what 
satisfaction comes to the man who keeps in close touch with 
the soil! If the studies of psychologists as to the sources of true 
happiness are worth anything, gardening stands highest in 
production of actual and lasting happiness. 

And that is why the army of men gardeners is increasing. It 
is one of the important things of this era. 


THE month of May, by common consent, has been adopted 

as emblematic of the life of children. It is the month of children. 

May 1 is celebrated every year as National Child Health Day. 

This day is an appropriate one for devoting special attention to 

child health. This year the American Child Health Association 

has taken for its watchword, “Mothers and Babies First.” 
Each community, each individual, will decide just how it is to 

commemorate this great idea. It is certain 

that all intelligent and forward-looking 

people will pay a great deal of attention ‘ 

to the subject, on this day, all the year. 
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Glorious Out Yonder lies 
Hidden from impatient eyes; 
Charged with limitless allure 

Life and time alone can cure 
Courage—perquisite of youth 
Satisfied with only truth— 

Is the need of those who fare 
To that beckoning region, where 
All is grand because unknown! 
When he makes that world his own, 
May reality be sweet, 

And with goodness as replete 
As, in youth’s ecstatic dream, 
All of life’s Out Yonders seem! 


—STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
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AMONG 


To Lift, or Not? 


Dear Mr. Hottes: 


What is the proper handling and care of 
spring bulbs after blooming? I have been leav- 
ing mine in the ground the year round. Some of 
my friends advocate taking up the bulbs, claim- 
ing they need this rest period. If it is better to 
take them up, what is the best method of 
storing?—Elizabeth Hindrichs, Woodbrook, 
Maryland. 


For spring-flowering bulbs, the garden soil 
really furnishes better storage conditions than do 
most basements. Once in two or three years, after 
flowering, bulbs—foliage and all—can be lifted 
and re-planted closely in a garden corner until 
autumn, uhen they are planted as new bulbs 
would be. Or, on these occasions, after tops have 
died down, bulbs can be lifted, dried, and stored 


in paper bags in a cool place until planting time. 


Garden Strategy 
Dear Editor: 


Combining flowers with vegetables has 
worked fine in our back yard for several years. 
Tho our yard is small we manage to have both 
flowers and vegetables by combining the two. 

Try a bed of annual phlox with a border of 
moss-curled parsley interspersed with Sweet 
Alyssum, zinnias with clumps of the bronze of 
beet foliage, carrots with anything.—Mres. S. H. 
Greenlee, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Did you read the story, “The 50-50 Garden,” 
in our April number, page 105, on this subject? 





“| Want a Woim” 


Dear Readers: 


Every garden, and yours I am sure, has its 
robins. This little fellow perched on my finger 
in the snapshot above has been one of our joys. 
See, he comes chirping for food. Such a perky 
little robin—he would fly down from the trees 
to be fed whenever we whistled.—Mrs. Robert 
W. Glenn, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Mr. Peterson: 

Give your male readers a new deal and bring 
our magazine into balance by having some 
stories on the home workshop, cameras and 
photography, suggestions for developing, print- 
ing, and so on. Carpentry, painting, the proper 
mixing of colors, cement and concrete work— 
these are all subjects that would make Better 
Homes &§ Gardens more interesting and helpful 
to the men who read it. 

Almost doubling the yearly rate will un- 
doubtedly cost you many subscribers unless 
there is a marked improvement in the maga- 
zine that will compensate for the increase, in 
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“Which Better Homes & Gardens 
features,” this department asked in 
March, “do you like best and which 
least?” 

Have you been telling us! You 
certainly have and we deeply appre- 
ciate your suggestions and construc- 
tive criticisms, We're studying all of 
them, to see if a majority of you want 
some features eliminated, If you do, 
out they come! 

Please write us often, and send 
some snapshots.—THE EDITORS. 


my opinion.—Joseph F. Fausner, Holbrook, 
Long Island, New York. 


You'll like this number, Mr. Fausner, with 
its log-cabin story (see page 17), its painting 
story (page 28), and its home-workshop story 
(page 46). As for a photography story, it’s coming 
next month. We call it “How to Photograph Your 
Garden Flowers.” We hope you like it and that 
now you'll think the magazine is more “‘in bal- 
ance.” 


The “Mister” Wins 
Dear Mrs. Holbrook: 


I came to ask a favor and to settle an argu- 
ment between my husband and me. 

The argument: We have a divan of dark 
mohair and after five years of continually look- 
ing at it every day, we wish to do something 
about it, but what? I say you cannot use slip- 
covers on mohair and my husband contends 
you Can. Who is right?—Mrs. E. A. Hamill, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Your husband. You can slip-cover your mo- 
hair. Plain materials are now featured with con- 
trasting pipings or fringe instead of pleated ruffles. 


Our Gardened Home 


Dear Mr. Normile: 

The snapshot below is of our Bildcost Gar- 
dened Home, designed by Stratton O. Ham- 
mon, from the March, 1932, number of Better 
Homes &8 Gardens. You called it ““A Little Home 
to Love and Keep—for families with $1,800 
incomes but $10,000 tastes.” 

Your blueprints and specifications were a 
great time-saver. Construction progressed 


rapidly, for all details were well explained and 
it was not necessary for the contractor to hold 
up work for my decisions.—William R. Bent- 
zoni, Delaware Park, Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 

















Window-Box Brackets 


Dear Friends: 


I utilized three running-board brackets of 
an old automobile chassis to hold our window 
box that reaches the length beneath a pair of 
windows. These brackets are strong enough to 
carry several times the weight of even this 
heavy box, and are easily and quickly at- 
tached, with log screws, to the side of our home. 
The box sets onto them and holds with its own 
weight.—B. J. Koshiol, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Wherever metal is used like this in exterior 
work a good paint job on the metal lengthens its 
life and prevents any rust-stains on the house. 





Libby, Beloved 


Dear Among Ourselves: 

Gardening and modeling being my hobbies, 
I combined them to get the results shown in the 
snapshot above, which is a fountain figure of 
cast stone for our back yard. Our daughter, 
Libby, was the model, and in modeling the 
figure I had in mind the years to come—so 
made it like her in every detail, her overalls 
and all. You would have to know the child to 
really appreciate the pose. Libby was 7 years 
old when I made the model. She is 10 now. 

You can imagine the pleasure we derive from 
our little garden and pool.—Alois Marshalek, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


High-Hat? Never! 


Dear Editors: 

One must remember that Better Homes & 
Gardens is for a great many people and if a cer- 
tain article does not interest us so very much, 
it is probably just what someone else has been 
waiting for. As for Mrs. Shultz, well, I have a 
fine, healthy, 3-year-old brought up by her 
articles, and I would feel very badly if she were 
not there to visit and advise each month. 

Keep on giving us such a wide variety, any- 
thing but fiction, and don’t get too grand.- 
Katherine Balthaser, Oaklyn, New Jersey. 


On the Spot 


Gentlemen: 

I use nitrate of soda to kill dandelions. Be- 
tween the thumb and two fingers I take about 
a half-teaspoonful and place it on the heart of 
the dandelion stalk. Next day its leaves curl; 
in a few days it is dead. In about three days 
sod covers the spot. You see, the dose is strong 
enough to kill the dandelion and fertilizes the 
spot, causing grass to grow quickly.—Lester 
E. Snyder, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
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‘Lash haa builf 
MILLION CARS 


Wash Dealers are Ufreing a MILLION DEMONSTRATIONS 11 30 ays / 


At the very beginning of Nash Motors,C. W. Nash 


said, “I will never build a cheap motor car.” 


Today, with more than a million Nash cars uphold- 
ing that pledge, C. W. Nash repeats, “I will never 
build a cheap motor car.”” With Nash, it continues 
to be... Quality first, last and all the time! 


To celebrate the first million cars, to reveal far 
and near the new heights of quality attained in 
the 1934 Nash and its companion car, the new 
LaFayette — Nash dealers everywhere are giving 


a million demonstrations in 30 days! 


A million rides. ... A million revelations of Nash 
Twin Ignition power and the “jeweled move- 
ment” smoothness of LaFayette. ... A million 
demonstrations of superior comfort ... of a real 
improvement in clear-vision ventilation . . . of 
easy handling . . . of results that verify the very 


latest in engineering and the best of workmanship. 


We invite you to drive a Nash or a LaFayette, or 
both. Learn first-hand what it means to an auto- 
mobile when a manufacturer carries out a quality 


policy to the letter, and to the tiniest detail. 


Individually-Sprung Front Wheels Optional at Slight Extra Cost 


1934:NASH 


BIG SIX 
1l6-inch Wheelbase ...... 88 Horsepower ..... 6 Body Styles 
ADVANCED EIGHT 
121-inch Wheelbase -.... 100 Horsepower ..... 6 Body Styles 





AMBASSADOR EIGHT 


133-inch Wheelbase ..... 125 Horsepower ..... 2 Body Styles 


AMBASSADOR EIGHT 


142.inch Wheelbase .... . 125 Horsepower .... . 3 Body Styles 


> — New Nash-Built LaFayette, the Fine Car of the Low Price Field, Five Body Styles - . + 

















The Diary 


of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


By Harry R. O’Brien 





/ The spring-propagating work 

has been long delayed by rain, 

but I just had to get some done. So I made 

a beginning today by first spading up a 

bed in the propagating part of the garden 

and mixing into the soil two loads of com- 
post and one load of sand. 

Then I dug some old clumps of Armeria 
laucheana, that deep pink thrift fairy of 
rock garden and front of border, and 
pulled them apart with ruthlessness, yet 
carefully so that each had a good bit of 
roots. These I set in rows in this new bed, 
where they will grow. into more good new 
clumps. Alongside I transplanted the few 
seedlings from a late planting last summer 
of a new dwarf type of Gaillardia (blanket- 
flower). Lots of things are popping into 
bloom now, including the white haody 
candytuft. The soft blue double hybrid 
lilac President Grevy is coming out, too. 


7 2 garden plowed today, as planned, 
for the rains descended and the floods 
came and the ground outside grew like 
unto a lake. I went out to work, but my 
feet got wet and I had to come back to the 
house and change into my waterproof 
camping high-top boots. 

I watered the seedlings 
transplanted into the cold- 
frame the other day and in 
the water I dissolved 2 
tablespoonfuls to 3 gallons 
of water of a high-analysis 
plant food. I’m going to 
experiment a little. 


3 With fingers stiff 
y from cold, I trans- 
planted the finest, sturdi- 
est little seedlings ‘of some 
of the new wilt-resistant China-asters and 
of Sensation, together with more cabbage 
and tomato seedlings. I lined them .out 
in rows 2 or 3 inches apart and watered 
them in with some of that plant food dis- 
solved in the water. After they get big and 
sturdy, all shall go out into the garden. 
And say, do you know the best time to 
prune the dwarf Mugho Pine? Well, it’s 
the same day that the candles burn on the 
birthday cakes of David and Donald, 
which is today, for on this day one is 5 
and the other 9. Outside, I saw there were 


Alas, I didn’t get the vegetable 


little candles all over my two little Mugho 
Pines on the lawn. So I pruned them by 
pinching off about half of each of these 
candles. This pinching will cause the pines 
to branch and grow more compact, which 
is certainly desirable in most plantings. 





Candles on the Mugho Pine 
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May 4 Durn the luck, the lawn needed 

mowing again. This time I went 
east and west, whereas last time I went 
north and south. You always should 
switch directions each time you mow, to 
keep the grass more even. 


Mag Jd Rained. I took 
the burlap off the 
seedlings that are just com- 
ing thru in the perennial 
frame, planted a few Sem- 
pervivums in the rock gar- 
den, and entertained a few 
garden visitors. Ak 
The Hugonis Rose is out ih 
in its yellow sprays. All 
over town the pink honey- 
suckles are out—and there 
is nary a one on our place. Now why don’t 
I have a pink honeysuckle? I’ll have to 
look into it and correct this situation. 


Pag | I’m about in the notion of hunt- 


ing up a preacher. Now I haven’t 
had any special need of one since I was 
married—but I do now. I want to see if 
he has the plans and specifications of 
Noah’s Ark. I can’t find a second-hand 
one, so b’gosh, I’m goin’ 
to build one myself. 

Another cloud- 


7 “t burst last night. 


Today the sun shone, but 
all I could do was wander 
around. And boxes of 
things came today for the 
new vegetable and fruit 
garden I’m to make. Alas, 
the ground isn’t plowed 
yet, and no man knoweth 
when it will be. There were 
some apple trees, too, and the boys and I 
loaded them on the wheelbarrow and took 
them to the edge of our little ravine, and 
there we planted them. 

“‘How long will it be, daddy, before we 
have apples?” asked Donald. Poor boy, 
he hated to think that he will be thru col- 
lege, maybe, before we gather many ap- 
ples from them. But great are the rewards 
for a fellow with enough patience. Now 
why didn’t I plant those trees when we 
first moved out here, seven years ago? 
Just see how that one Baldwin that we 
planted by the pool on the lawn has grown. 


Tag, /3 News—last night it rained. So 


what did Maggie do but suggest 
that this was a fine day to put up screens. 
I couldn’t think of any excuse, so. . 








Lord Lambourne popped open 


Just six months ago today I be- 
gan my new rose bed by plant- 
ing six roses. Today I finished it by filling 
the last three places. I went over to Neigh- 
bor Slemmons, the nurseryman, who is a 
believer in potted roses. He had a frame 
of fine-looking plants — thriftily in 


Wey /§ 


6-inch pots, all ready for late spring sales. 
I selected three of Lady Alice Stanley, a 
pink, and brought them home. Yes, of 
course, it rained, and the paper says rain 
tomorrow. 

Yesterday the first tall bearded iris 
opened. As it should be, it was the old- 
fashioned blue Florentina. I don’t want 
any of my iris-shark friends to know I 
= it anymore, so I keep it hidden be- 

ind some shrubbery. But I do like it, for 
it’s so early. Today the first intermediate 
iris, the blue-black Kochi, was flaunting 
its banners. Then, too, Zua, queer little 
scented light lavender, which Walter 
Burwell gave me last fall, is out. There are 
olive-green markings on the edge, and it’s 
a bit ruffled, making it more interesting. 

There is bloom on many a shrub. The 
wayfaring-tree, Viburnum lantana, is cov- 
ered with flat white heads, 
where in late summer coral 
berries will come. And 
how lovely are the multi- 
tudes of tiny pink blos- 
soms on the Red Choke- 
berry (Aronia arbutifolia) 
growing by the chimney on 
the east side of the house. 


Tay /7 Some day I’m 

going to write a 
history of modern miracles. 
On this day it did not rain. 
When I went in to call the boys this morn- 
ing, David was awake and looking out the 
window. “Daddy, the sun is brighter than 
it ever was,” he said. It seemed that way, 
after so many days of clouds. 

The weeds grow apace, and no chance 
to get at them right. Even Maggie is get- 
ting worried. I caught her out this eve- 
ning pulling them up from amid the shrub- 


bery in the foundation planting. 

We Glory be—sun bright again— 
Thay ground drying off—I want the 
garden to look like the young bride’s home 
just before her mother-in-law’s first visit. 

I began at the back of the lawn and the 
iris bed just inside the garden proper with 
hoe, edger, and trowel. I worked, head 
down, for half an hour. I looked up—and 
bless my soul—an iris had popped open 
while I had been working. It wasn’t open 
when I had pointed out the bed to visi- 


tors an hour before. It was Lord Lam- 
bourne, in buff and amaranth. A little 





It's 6 o'clock, the day of the show 


later Maggie and I walked back in the 
garden and we found Lent A. Williamson, 
dependable big reddish purple, was out. 


/? I hurried home from the think- 
7 factory, | Continued on page 86 

























Eat Shredded Wheat for 


(/ 7, 











it keeps you going 


Are you looking for easily digested, They won’t need anything else. 
appetizing breakfasts your family There’s as much nourishment in one 
won't get tired of? Do youwantto single Shredded Wheat Biscuit as 
give Hubby and the children some-_ there is in a whole big bowl of 
thing really nourishing, so they can home-cooked hot cereal. It never 
go through the morning brim full lies heavy on the stomach, either! 








of energy and feeling fine? When the children come home 
Tomorrow morning let it be from school shouting and happy and 
healthful Shredded Wheat! healthy — when Father comes home 


Serve these crisp, nut-brown, ap- and says “Everything went fine to- 
petizing biscuits with milk or cream, day’’—yow’// know the reason. 
with fruit on the side if you like. Shredded Wheat starts the day right! 





Please be sure to get the package 
with the pictureof Niagara Falls 
and the N. B.C. Uneeda Seal, 








DDED WHEAT 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY [@| “Uneeda Bakers” 
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IT’S 


“The trouble with 
your lawn?” said Al- 
fred Hottes to Nick. 
“Tt’s hungry! Do you 
ever feed your grass? 
Give the ground some 
plant food right now, 
about four pounds to a 
hundred square feet is 
the correct proportion. 
Then soak it good!” 

“T’d better get a lit- 
tle grass seed, too?” 
Nick suggested. 

“Well, yes,” agreed 
Alfred, “‘and sow it 
within a week or 10 days after this feeding. Put 
a good dose of seed on those bare spots. Get 
the same mixture of seed you’ve had before, to 
make smoothness. About watering—do that 
the way Nature does—soak your lawn thoroly 
twice a week rather than a daily top sprinkle. 
Your grass will have a deeper root system.” 





“Feed the ground 
around your peony 
plants, too, and then 
give each one at least 
two bucketfuls of wa- 
ter. Anne will have 
some fine specimens for 
the flower show. 

“As for raking,” Al- 
fred turned to me, 
“leave these few clip- 
pings lay, Anne, and 
save your effort for 
later. They make a 
good mulch.” (When I 
was being so helpful!) 

For definite information about gardened- 
home things, please inclose a 3-cent stamp and 
address The Home Service Bureau, 5705 Mere- 
dith Building, Des Moines, lowa. 


0 Joyce OC7/son 





> These blooms are 
hybrid double nastur- 
tiums, as large as 3 
inches across, and 
sweetly scented. But 
most amazing, their 
colors range from a 
pearly lemon thru bril- 
liant scarlet! My, the 
story behind a simple 
flower seed; to get 
these, nearly 40,000 crosses were made by hand- 
pollination. The seeds are available but rare. 


> Sheets and pillow cases of a well-known 
brand now come in true length—measurements 
taken after hemming instead of before. In buy- 
ing sheets it is a good idea to measure the mat- 
tress for length, width, and thickness, then al- 
low 6 or 7 inches at either end for turning under. 


> Nick bought the book The Young People’s 
Story of Architecture, by Emily Helen Butter- 
field (Dodd, Mead & Company, $3), for his neph- 
ew. Instead of saying, ‘““These are the results 
and you might as well learn them,” the book 
acquaints you with the people of each certain 
time and their building problems. The types of 
architecture are evolved before your eyes. 


> This portable sheet-steel picnic stove weighs 
about 16 pounds and folds like a suitcase to 
carry utensils. As 
sketched, it broils, or 
the little hinged shelf 
to right and a larger 
shelf leaning against 
the chimney fold 
down for a smooth 
cooking top. The 
manufacturer sug- 
gests this little stove 
be set to favor the 
wind, so no smoke gets in your eyes! 





> When Nick and I went shopping we saw a 
most beautiful plain color carpeting in Chev- 
ron pattern, beige or green. This all-over 
design looks like row after row of wide “‘V’s” 
and takes inspiration from the chevrons on a 


non-com’s coat sleeve. We saw the same idea, 


FOODS AND HOUSEHOLD DEVICES 


Josephine Wylie 





only a slightly different interpretation, in up- 
holsterings and blankets. And plain blankets 
with initials woven in! 


> For May-time parties there are quite a few 
tricks in a box of marshmallows. You can doll 
"em up as little bride’s faces or baby’s faces, 
using tulle veil or organdy bonnet, and attach 
them to place-cards. (I did this by cutting a 
hole in the card and squeezing the marshmal- 
low in.) For an assorted plate of marshmallow 
candies, suggests Josephine Wylie, dip some in 
milk and roll in shredded coconut; put little 
chocolate caps on others by dunking in melted 
dipping chocolate, and frost a few or decorate 
with tinted icing, using a pastry 
tube to make tiny flower petals. 


> “Ooh, there’s the elephant 
and his man to stand guard for 
baby, and up by the pillow a 
horsie to ride off to Slumber- 
land!” This crib measures 30 x 
54 inches, with beside it a little 
night stand. The manufacturer 
offers chests, chifforobes, dress- 
ers, of dustproof construction. 
Another method of keeping wee 
garments dustless is to slip them into trans- 
parent-paper bags and seal with tape. 


> Swedish peatmoss, Alfred Hottes tells us, 
can be made ready very quickly because it is 
porous and fluffy, breaks up easily, has great 
capacity for holding water. 


> Have you seen the little lights to burn all 
night? Some are flashlight bulbs screwed into a 
cylinder with two prongs for plugging to a con- 
venience outlet near the floor. The cylinder 
contains an electrical widget that steps the 
current down to 1.9 volts. Others come in dif- 
ferent light sizes. 

You would guess that the glow might be a 
few stray moonbeams—but it’s adequate! 


p> A balanced tropical-fish food is now pack- 
aged in small tins, directions to feed as much 
as the fish will eat in 10 minutes. Its manufac- 
turer has written a booklet, brief and helpful, 
on the feeding and care of popular tropical fish. 


REMODELING AND 
+ 


GARDENS 


Alfred Carl Hottes 





BUILDING 


John Normile 


> There’s an aluminum solder offered now in 
little household tins, and. the reputable maker 
claims it’s just okay. . . .Nick installed a wall- 
case of paper towels in the basement for wash. 
ing up after handy-man work. I urged it! 


> Watch for the simple Chinese in modern- 
design furniture. It’s very new! There is a small 
lacquered bed table with top curving up at the 
ends like eaves of a Chinese pagoda. 


> One Venetian blind has a matching metal 
casing at the top to cover brackets and op- 
erating mechanism. When blind is lowered 
the slats fit together without peek-holes be- 
tween, and the cords perform with no tying 
down. A very neat job, says John Normile. 


> I like the smooth lines 
of this non-oscillating 
electric fan, and Nick 
likes its 600 cubic feet of 
cooled breezes per min- 
ute! Our fan is black- 
enamel finish with silver- 
bronze striping and 
aluminum blades; they 
have bronze with gold 
striping and bronze 
blades. It is very, very 
quiet as to sound. 





> A sturdy little egg beater is made to whip up 
one egg in a cup without spattering, and takes 
care of the smaller measurements of whipping 
cream, like a top blob for gelatine, too. 


> For curtainings in breakfast rooms, kitchens, 
bathrooms, even children’s rooms, it’s fun 
occasionally to shop at the dress-goods count- 
ers. A fabric that has been completely shrunk 
is a wise buy—and there are such, treated with 
a patented process which shrinks cotton or 
linen so as to avoid shrinkage in laundering. 


p> Nick has been sending for those spraying 
guides and charts offered by manufacturers. 
One just came that is a regular bug primer for 
me—it shows a sketch of each bug and right 
beside it tells what to do about him. There’s a 
long chart of vegetables, flowers, and fruits, 
their disease or insect pests, with remedy. 


p Christine Holbrook named the new kitchen- 
cabinet set “the bride’s en- 
semble,” for it is in modern de- 
sign and all-white with trace of 
black to accent. The portable 
kitchen cabinet has a utility 
closet on either side—really 
three pieces but, pushed to- 
gether, appear as one. The white 
table’s folding top enlarges to 
seat even more than the four 
persons for whom there are 
chairs. And a kitchen stool! 
Turned upside-down it has 
steps to stand on for high reaching. 


> A kerosene range, porcelain finish, looks most 
handsome in its all-inclosing case, and modern 
lines. Exciting, too, are the kerosene-operated 
refrigerators. 


p> Here’s a smooth job! Chromium ice-cube 
bowl with tongs hung on the handle. Or, for 
company breakfast, remove tongs, fill bowl 
with fresh strawberries to center the table, and 
on the cloth at either side of the bowl lay a 
cluster of three iris leaves. (Consider the bowl 
as an inexpensive but useful wedding gift!) 
There’s an amusing 
hot-corn set, chro- 
mium tray lined with 
deep-blue glass, 
pitcher for melted 
butter, and salt and 
pepper shakers like 
two little balls each 
on a flat base! 





HOME FURNISHINGS 


Christine Holbrook 
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5PM. Dictures up 
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that’s \Wallhide One-day ee 


Ne that Wallhide makes painting 
such a simple matter, you'll want 
to brighten one or all of your rooms this 
new easy way. No more topsy-turvy days 
of painting disorder! 8 hours after start- 
ing with Wallhide, your room is back 
in perfect order! Even when two coats 
of this paint are applied! 

Women and men everywhere are 
enthusiastic over Wallhide results. Who 
wouldn't be, after seeing how the glorious 
Wallhide colors bring fresh, new beauty 
to a room? The Vitolized Oil in Wallhide 
keeps the paint alive and elastic indefi- 
nitely. Doesn't chip, crack or peel. Yet 
Wallhide costs no more to use than or- 
dinary oil paint. And because one coat is 


PITTSBURGH -:- 
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PLATE 


Paint and Varnish Division—Milwaukee, Wis. 


usually sufficient, Wallhide often saves 
money! Your dealer will gladly show you 
the 15 petal-like colors in the modern 
‘‘flac’’ satin finish and in semi-gloss, 
created especially for bathrooms and 
kitchens. All are washable. 


Waterspar for furniture 


To bring the advantages of One-day 
Painting to furniture and woodwork be 
sure you get Waterspar Quick-drying 
Enamel. You'll find the 24 rich Waterspar 
colors harmonize perfectly with Wallhide. 
For name of nearest dealer look in your 
new Classified Telephone Directory 
under “‘Paints.’’ Mail coupon today for 
the two free color guides. 


- GLASS - COMPANY 


CP. P.G. Co., 1934 


Polished Plate Glass, Duplate Safety Glass, Pennvernon Window Glass, Tapestry Glass, Mirrors, Ornamental Glass, 
Carrara Structural Glass, Cement, Calcium Chloride, Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Fertilizer, Red Wing Linseed Oil, 


Corona Insecticides, Drv Colors, Sundries, Gold Stripe Brushes, Interior and Exterior Paints and Varnishes. 
















FREE | 


these 
two 
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Interior Decorators Sliding Color Rule 
and beautifully illustrated booklet: 

"How to Work Wonders with Color in 
Your Home.” Gives artistic decorating 
suggestions and shows new color com- 
binations by Elizabeth Parker, New 
York interior decorator. Simply mail 
this coupon to: Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Paint and Varnish Div., 
Dept. 75, ‘Milwaukee, Wis. 





Name. 


Address 


City State. apenas 
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Starry flowers and deep green plaited 
leaves of Doublefile Viburnum produce 
a charming pattern like a fabric design 


- some modern radio songs, 
beautiful tho they may be, the Van- 
houtte Spirea has become far too 
common. Everybody for miles around 
has it growing in their yards, around 
their homes, in the foundation plant- 
ing, as a hedge, or even as a specimen 
to break up the lawn areas. There is 
monotony in an abundance of shrubs 
whose blossoms give the effect of snow 
piled up along every street, about 
every home. 

I must admit that there are few 
shrubs as useful as the Vanhoutte 
Spirea and Japanese Barberry. They 
are easily transplanted, have luxuriant 
foliage, and they are very beautiful 
while in flower. But when a shrub be- 
comes as common as the weeds in the 
lawn it loses much of its charm. 

What, then, you say, can be sub- 
stituted to give the same gracefulness 
or pleasing flowering effect of the Van- 
houtte Spirea? 


WELL, there is the feathery and deli- 
cate Thunberg Spirea, which blos- 
soms weeks Sais the neighbor’s Van- 
houtte Spirea. It is a very pleasing, 
bushy shrub where fine textural effects 
are desired, but is slightly tender north 
of New York City. 

Also early flowering, the bridal- 
wreath (Spiraea prunifolia) is white- 
flowered, but the clusters are smaller 
and the individual flowers are button- 
like, double, making them distinctive. 








By Charles W. Barr 


The shrub is more open, slightly stiff- 
er, yet graceful in appearance, and has 
oval leaves which are attractive. 

Thirdly, there is the Reeves Spirea, 
which blossoms toward the last por- 
tion of the Vanhoutte’s reign and suc- 
ceeds it. This species differs but slight- 
ly in general appearance when used in 
the shrubbery border,. but its flower- 
ing period comes at a more desirable 
time. There is a double form which is 
quite attractive. 


IF THE only desire of the designer is 
to furnish flowers at this period of the 
year, there are many distinctive 
shrubs. For the foundation planting 
the Belle Honeysuckle is satisfactory. 
It is a dense, well-rounded shrub 6 to 
8 feet high and has very attractive 
white or pink tubular flowers. Mor- 
row Honeysuckle also blooms the lat- 
ter part of May. Its white flowers, 
which change to a pleasing yellow, 
and its rounded spreading form have 
been familiar to the garden for years. 
It is especially attractive when used 
in masses. 

Few shrubs are lovelier than the 
Doublefile Viburnum (Viburnum to- 
mentosum). The dark green leaves have 





Weigelas, loved by bees, are shrubs 
with white, pink, and crimson bells, and 
produce over a long season of bloom 


deep veins and appear to be accordion- 
plaited. It is the double form of this 
shrub that we call the Japanese Snow- 
ball, cataloged as Viburnum tomen- 
tosum plicatum. These shrubs are a 
little difficult to transplant, but when 
once established succeed very well. 


ONE of the most interesting things 
about Weigela, with its great masses 
of white, pink, or crimson bells, is that 
it can be pruned immediately after 
flowering, in which case it will pro- 
duce flowers intermittently thruout 
the summer. 

Possibly the Siberian Pea-tree is too 
large to be used as a substitute for the 
Vanhoutte Spirea, but the Russian 
Pea-shrub (Caragana frutex) might be 
used. The bright yellow pea-like flow- 
ers are borne in such profusion that 
the graceful shrub is a mass of color 
in early May. It grows 6 feet high and 
has a wealth of dull green foliage, the 
leaves of which resemble a four-leaf 
clover. This delightful shrub makes a 
fine accent plant for spring-flowering 
effects in shrub plantings. 

The Golden Currant (Ribes odorat- 
um) might also be used for its yellow 
tubular flowers and fragrance, but it 
sometimes blooms before May arrives. 

The Flowering Almond (Prunus 
glandulosa), with its beautiful rose- 
like flowers, and the yellow bell- 
shaped flowers of Enkianthus cam- 
panulatus also | Continued on page 94 














